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And yet I hold there is, 
For off, but not too far for mortal reach, 
A calmer height, where, nearer to the stars, 
Thought sits alone and gazes with rapt gaze, 
A large-eyed maiden in a robe of white. 
Who brings the light of Knowledge down, and draws 
To her pontifical eyes a bridge of gold, 
'Which spans from earth to heaven. 

The Epic of H€uUs. v 
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CHAPTER I. 

If all the year were playing holiday s. 
To sport would be as tedious as to work. 

1 Henry IV, 

An afternoon early in January ; a dining-room in a 
London house ; two sisters, Phyllis and Maijorie, the 
one in an arm-chair by the fireside, the other pacing the 
faded Turkey-carpet impatiently. There you have my 
period — place — and dramatis personce. Now listen for 
the voices. It is the elder sister speaking. 

" Try to keep still for one minute, Marjorie, whilst I 
read you this bit : 'I cannot call riches better than the 
baggage of virtue. The Eoman word is better : impedi- 
menta. For as the baggage is to an army, so are riches 
to virtue. It cannot be spared nor left behind, but it 
hindereth the march ; yea, and the care of it sometimes 
loseth or disturbeth the victory.' That is precisely 
what I am trying to knock into your brains and heart 
every day — and you v)ill not see it. Now that I have 
old Bacon to vouch for it, perhaps you will." 

" Not a bit of it, Phyllis 1 It was aU very well for him 
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4 TWO LIFE-STORIES. 

to write it, but 111 be bound to say he found his riches 
no impedimenta to him. Do you think he would 
have been philosophical if he had been forced to wear 
a shabby doublet and hose on highdays and holidays ? 
Do you think he would have been philosophical if he 
had had to go back to a most monotonous home -life 
after a brilliant holiday time at Court ? Would the 
absence of impedimenta have reconciled him at once 
to such a state of things ? I hate you and your philo- 
sophy this afternoon ! And you know you agree with 
me all the while — and you won't say so." 

Phyllis did her best to look severe, but failed ; 
Marjorie did her best to look cross, and failed also, 
signally. Phyllis put her book down upon her knees, 
and folding her arms upon it, leaned forward and 
peered into the glowing coals, as she said : 

" Let us face the facts like women. We have • re- 
turned from a delightful visit to the country amongst 
rich relations, to our own home which is . . . ." 

** Odious ! '* interrupted Marjorie, now kneeling on 
the rug against her sister's knee — " except mamma, — 
and she even is terribly aggravating sometimes." 
"Marjorie !" said Phyllis reproachfully. 
" Well, but, Phyllis darling ! just make allowances. 
We only came back the day before yesterday, re- 
member. Think of Northcourt now — the fir- wood — the 
sea — the slippery parqueted hall — the old staircase and 
gallery — ^the drives — ^the rides — the walks — the chaff 
— the twilight-talks and ghost-stories — the dancing 
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every evening — and a very great deal more besides . . . 

heigh-ho ! " 

" I tell you what it is, Marjorie/' exclaimed Phyllis 
straightening herself in her chair — " we are both down 
in doleful dumps most shamefully. It must not be I 
Where is our resolution — our grand resolution to be 
real strong-minded women ? " 

"Oh yesl^' said Marjorie despondent — "it was all 
very well to say that we should be like sons to mother, 
but she never would let us — even if we did try." 

" If we did ! We are going to try — you know we are — 
and we are not going to be fainthearted because we hap- 
pen to have been amongst the flesh-pots of Egypt lately." 

" What a shame, Phyllis ! as if dear Aunt Nell were 
a Pharaoh ! — call it rather the milk and honey of the 
promised land." 

" I should be sorry if my wanderings led to no better 
promised land than that, Maijorie ; no, dear — ^they were 
very kind and good to us, but I should very soon starve 
in that land of plenty. This is only a phase you are 
going through, Marjie." 

"I don't know what it is; I only know that this 
home of ours looks very grey and neutral to-day" — and 
Marjorie's eyes melted and swam as she rested her head 
on her sister's shoulder. 

" But you will not tell me that you no longer care 
to be a great artist one day — that you will throw away 
the use of your Slade-school lessons — that your days at 
the National Gallery will have no delight for you now ? 
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We have Sfwom to carry out our natural talents, you and 
I, have we not ? — ^you, your painting — and I, my love 
of teaching." 

" I know — I know/' murmured Marjorie ; *' but you 
see it was all easier when I did' not know the other life. 
This was my first visit to Northcourt — you had been 
there before ; you have a backbone — I have not." 

" It will come in time, Marjorie ; and you will find 
that all these experiences will work in beautifully — I 
mean that you must utilize them artistically, dear." 

Marjorie felt how widely her standpoint differed from 
that of Phyllis ; the very word " utiUze '^ as applied to 
her experiences of the past fortnight seemed to her 
almost profane. 

"And now for the special subject of discussion," 
continued Phyllis. " Will you listen patiently whilst I 
tell you something ? " 

Marjorie assented, rising, and posing herself against 
the table; Phyllis posed herself against the mantel- 
piece opposite, as she said : 

" Do you know why I sat up late in the drawing- 
room talking with Aunt Nell on our last night but one 
at Northcourt ? " 

" No ; I wondered why you did not tell me. Do you 
mind taking off your horrid spectacles, please, — it would 
sound so much more interesting then ! " 

Phyllis complied, thereby displaying the full expres- 
sion of a pair of clear blue eyes. She resumed, after 
the interruption : 
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" I was telling her all about our life — she wanted to 
hear everything. I told her how since papa's death, 
after mamma paid oflf all his personal debts it had left 
her with a very small income, which of course Aunt 
Nell knew ; but I told her also how difficult it is for 
you and me to make her see that there will be nothing 
infra dig. in our making money by our work, and how 
we wish she would let us carry out that plan for her 
which would help us to Hffe so much more comfortably 
— I mean, the plan of letting our skylight room and the 
two rooms above to an artist. Aunt Nell thought it 
was a capital idea, and one that would be sure to 
succeed in this neighbourhood. And when I told her 
that mamma shuddered at the very notion as degrading, 
Aunt Nell said that she saw a way by which our plan 
might really be carried out with very little difficulty 
Frank has a friend — an artist friend — ^looking out for a 
studio and rooms in London ; through them — ^Aunt Nell 
and Frank — this artist should hear all about us, and 
there would thus be a perfect understanding, and every- 
thing would be most comfortable. She said she would 
speak to Frank about it after we had gone, and now 
— ^here is his letter to me on the subject ; it came by 
the second post when you were at Whiteley's with 
mamma.'* 

The face at the table flushed, and a little hand was 
drawn out of her apron-pocket and stretched out 
eagerly, as Marjorie said, "May I see?" The thick 
sheet of paper with " Northcourt " in blue letters at the 
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top, and the small thick-stick writing below were 
refreshing to the eyes of the young artist, as she read 
out loud : 

"My dear Phyllis, \ 

"My mother has told me of your plucky 
plan. My friend is in London now, and will call at your 
house on the afternoon of the 4th, if quite convenient ; 
your mother will not mind his calling first, just to see 
if the studio suits him. His name is Merlyn — Hugh 
Merlyn ; a very good fellow indeed — most quiet and 
inoflfensive — and he has the crowning recommendation 
of being one of my best and oldest friends. You have 
both left an abhorrent vacuum here, and I have not 
yet forgiven you for your rigid adherence to the date 
fixed. We shall look forward to three weeks or more 
at Easter to make up for short commons at Christmas. 

" Your affectionate cousin, 

"Frank Smythe." 

Marjorie folded the letter, and gazed at her sister in 
amazement. 

"And this is the 4th, Phil, and mamma knows 
nothing about it yet ! " 

" That's just the point," answered Phyllis, laughing 
merrily ; " these things are not half so bad when they 
come suddenly — ^it is like an operation. I am going to 
break it gently to mamma now, and she will scarcely 
have any time left to think of it, or at least to alter 
it, before Mr. Merlyn comes. Will you come into the 
drawing-room with me and back me — or are you not 
quite on my side yet ? " 
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Marjorie looked irresolute and as if she did not half 
like it. 

" You do things in such a tremendous hurry, Phil, 
don't you ? " she said doubtfully. 

" But it is not I that bring Mr. Merlyn here, Marjie 
—it is his own free wiU. I consider him as the com- 
plete result of Aunt Nell's talk with me — he is a god- 
send. I never dreamt of any one falling from the skies 
upon us in this way ; but now that he is coming, let 
us make the best of it, and take him thankfully." 

" You won't get mamma to take him thankfully." 

Phyllis sighed as she replaced her spectacles. The 
younger sister went up to her, put her arm round her, 
and laying her cheek caressingly against hers, said: 
'* Dear old Phil ! I shall have my working-dress on 
next week, and the very touch of brushes and paints 
will bring back all the old dedication to stem duty; 
but Northcourt must be first and foremost just now — 
and nobody seems to think of work there." 

" No," replied Phyllis, " and that is why . . ." Then 
checking herself, she went on after a pause : " I was 
only afraid, dear, from what you said just now, that 
you were really forgettiog all that we have said about 
our meaning to be true women and brave women — 
who will work out what God has put in them, for the 
sake of their own highest nature, and for mamma's 
sake." 

" But many brave true women only just live quietly 
at home," argued Marjorie, who sometimes rebelled 
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when Phyllis waxed grandiloquent. Evidently the 
argument was unanswerable, for Phyllis led the way in 
silence to the drawing-room. The dim firelight almost 
failed to disclose the inmate of the small, pretty room, 
but a flickering flame threw its radiance upon the 
fireside comer of the sofa where sat a small figure en- 
veloped in a soft white shawl. The face was refined, 
but of the doll order of refinement ; the hands clasped 
in her lap were white and plump and inert. The girls 
stood in the doorway hesitating as to whether their 
mother were sleeping or not ; then Phyllis went forward 
gently, and kneeling down beside her smiled at her, as 
the eyes opened, with the words : 

" I am not asleep. I have heard you both laughing 
and talking in the dining-room for the last half hour ; 
is was very dull in here all alone. You have scarcely 
told me anything yet of all that you did at North- 
court." 

" We thought it would do you good to rest, mamma 
— ^that was why we left you alone," remonstrated 
Phyllis ; " but I have come in now on purpose to tell 
you something which must be told at once." 

" Good gracious, child ! what's coming ? You have 
the most unfortunate way of completely unnerving me 
in a minute ! You do frighten me so whenever you 
speak in that tone, and stare at me in that way ! " 

" It is nothing to frighten you, mamma," went on 
Phyllis; "it is only about something I said to Aunt 
Nell one night whilst we were at Northcourt. Every one 
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else had gone to bed — she and I were alone ; she was 
so kind and affectionate, and wished so much that 
we could have stayed longer; and she asked me if I 
would mind telling her exactly how we were living, 
because she said she had heard so little of our life 
since papa's death ; she was afraid that you must find 
things difficult sometimes." Mrs. Ford's waxen face 
coloured at this point, as she interrupted Phyllis 
with: 

"I hope you did not let her think that we were 
living -in straitened circumstances ? Phyllis, I should 
be excessively vexed if you did ! You let her know 
that at least we were able to keep up appearances ? " 

" I told her the true state of things — how could I do 
otherwise ? She did not ask out of curiosity. Yes ; I 
told her that appearances were kept up, and how pain- 
ful it was sometimes; and how you, dear mother, had 
done so honourably all that you thought it was your 
duty to do, and when Aunt Nell asked if it had not 
left you with a sadly reduced income, I told her that it 
had, and how you shrank from the thought of moving 
into a smaller house ; and how I did wish that if you 
would not do that, you would have some one — some 
gentleman to board and lodge. . . /* 

"Phyllis! how could you?" exclaimed her mother 
with flaming cheeks aad eyes. 

" Just because it seemed the right time to say it," 
went on Phyllis quietly. " And so the result proved it 
to be, for Aunt Nell seized the idea at once, and said 
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she thought she knew exactly the right person — and 
now, see what Frank says in his letter." 

" I can't see it/' said her mother irritably, lean- 
ing back and closing her eyes once more — " read it to 
me. Oh dear ! oh dear ! what you have exposed me 
to I" 

The letter was read out by the daughter, who said 
when she came to the end : 

"You see he may be here in half an hour's time, 
mamma ; what will you do ? " 

" Do ? — not see him, certainly ! I will have nothing 
whatever to do with it ! " 

Poor Phyllis now began to look slightly distressed, 
whilst Marjorie said indignantly : 

" We must treat him as a gentleman, mamma, — and 
besides, he is a friend of Frank's." 

" It does not make the slightest difference to me 
whose friend he is," returned Mrs. Ford. " I am not at 
home, even to Frank's friends, this afternoon." 

" We cannot say that when Frank has told him to 
call," remonstrated Phyllis. 

" Very cool of Frank, I must say ! He thinks he 
can do anything with poor relations I " 

Marjorie turned quickly away from her mother at 
these words. 

" Mamma, if you would just think quietly/* said 
Phyllis, coaxingly. " Think of what we should make 
— what we should save." 

" Most unpleasant reflections, both of them, to me/' 
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replied her mother — " to a hospitable nature, the very 
fact of making a Mend's friend pay for any kindness 
received is painful in the extreme." 

Phyllis was almost in despair. 

"But, mamma, we cannot aflFord to be lavishly 
hospitable ; we must look upon it simply from a busi- 
ness point of view. You are wearying to stay in this 
house ; we have to struggle and scrape to pay the rent, 
and have scarcely any margin left to be hospitable or 
anything else ; now here is the very thing at hand — a 
gentleman, and one who will pay. Think what we could 
do with that; and both Marjorie's pictures — and my 
high-school salary ! " Her eyes twinkled at these last 
two additions, being their own castles in the air which 
their mother would rarely, if ever, contemplate even 
from a distance. But to Phyllis belonged the master- 
mind and hand in that house ; she knew it, and so did 
her mother. 

"You will never succeed in making it pleasant to 
me," sighed Mrs Ford ; " but I suppose he must come 
in as he is coming — only I will not see him. I cannot ; 
the mere idea makes my head ache and my heart 
palpitate ! You must settle it all yourself." 

Phyllis looked aghast. 

" How can I, mamma ? He will think it so strange 
not to see you." 

" Not at all ; you may say that I am too ill ; that 
such an interview would be most distasteful to me ; 
that you act for me. Having carried it so far on 
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your own responsibility, I leave it for you to carry 
through." 

The sudden rush and arrest of wheels on the 
kerb, followed by a peal at the door-bell, startled them 
aU. 

"There he is!" exclaimed Marjorie. Mrs. Ford 
rose hastily from her chair, and wrapping her shawl 
around her said, in a tone of irritable distress : 

" I am going to my room. He will not wish to see 
all the rooms, I suppose. Oh Phyllis ! if you only knew 
the pain — the anguish this is to me ! " And she swept 
out of the room like a tragedy queen, resisting the 
attempted coaxing entreaties of both girls to let one of 
them go with her. 

There was one minute for Phyllis and Marjorie to 
gaze at one another in mute dismay — ^almost misery on 
Phyllis* part, for she had a soft heart as well as a large 
one, and those last words of her mother had wounded 
more deeply than they need have done. 

"What cxinl do, Marjorie ? " she sighed. "Did not 
mamma herself say only the other day, that she would do 
anything sooner than leave this house ? — and that if she 
could only hear of some nice person — some friend of a 
friend — to live with us, she would be so glad, and now. . ." 

" And now we must give him some tea," murmured 
Marjorie quickly, as the door opened and " Mr. Merlyn " 
was announced. The order was craftily given by 
Marjorie between him and the door to the departing 
servant to bring some tea — an order which implied to 
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Saxah either a visitor of distinction or afflicted with 
thirst, afternoon tea being a luxury with which Phyllis 
had persuaded her mother to dispense. 

Hugh Merlyn was shy, and unused to womankind ; 
but never had he felt so shy as at the moment of his 
entry into Mrs. Ford's drawing-room. His artistic eye 
took all in at a glance : the comfortable, pretty room — 
firelight glinting on warm-coloured cretonne and carpet 
— on water-colour drawings — and through the closed 
windows on plants in the small conservatory. He noted 
also the principal objects of attraction, standing — one 
by the mantelpiece, the other against the piano by the 
door ; one — so upright, almost commanding, with firm 
close lips, broad brow, clear straightforward eyes, and 
fair hair brushed straight back from her temples like a 
boy's ; the other living object, also noted by him in that 
first minute, was small and supple and dark, with soft 
melting eyes — grey he fancied they were — and rich 
dark hair twisted into a knot; he observed also the 
little dainty touches about her dress, which were lacking 
about the sister. 

Phyllis bowed, and said stiffly: "How do you do?" 
Marjorie inclining her head prettily said : " We heard 
from our cousin that you would call to-day." 

"Thank you — yes — from Frank you mean?" He 
stood in the middle of the room, conscious of blushing 
stupidly. It was a foggy evening, and the mist hung 
upon his tawny whiskers ; hair to match fell straight 
about his very large head ; and a pair of bright eyes 
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capable of any expression from humour to yearning 
sadness gleamed beneath a broad brow. 

" Will you not sit down ? " suggested Phyllis, signing 
to an arm-chair behind them. He was not quite sure 
of the position of that chair, and so moved across to 
her sofa with another " Thank you." Marjorie, as she 
arranged the little tea-table by the fire, saw in a sidor 
glance that the mouth was of large dimensions and the 
jaw underhung and massive. 

The silence in the room was appalling. Phyllis at 
last felt that her words must be jerked out anyhow. 
She began : 

" My mother is not well . . . ." 
" I am very sorry," he said sympathetically ; but she 
had meant to say more, only being cut short in that 
summary way effectually prevented the "more" from 
coming. Tea appeared as a refreshing break, and 
whilst Marjorie busied herself in pouring it out Phyllis 
took the opportunity of bringing forward a subject of 
mutual interest. 

" We only came home from Northcourt the day before 
yesterday," she said, but foolish Marjorie at that iden- 
tical moment asked him if he took milk and sugar, and 
in answering her he forgot Phyllis, who could have 
shaken Marjorie. What easy paths for surmounting the 
difficulty might not Noi*thcourt have led into, whereas 
milk and sugar questions were so utterly void ! But Mar- 
jorie left the room with tea for her mother, and Phyllis 
grew suddenly brave ; turning to Mr. Merlyn she said : 
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" Our cousin Frank tells us that you are wanting a 
studio, and we are wanting to let a sky -lighted room 
and two others in this house ; he thinks they may suit 
you. You must excuse my mother not seeing you," 
she added, with heightening colour — " she has very bad 
health. Will you come up and see the rooms ? " 

'•' No — oh no, thank you ! " he replied hastily and 
nervously ; " I think I can quite take them upon trust." 

" I think we would rather that you did not ; " and the 
young girl's manner was so grave and earnest, that he 
felt as if he had at least been guilty of a mistake. " I 
don't think it is well to take so much upon trust ; we 
have never done anything of this kind before, and I 
should like to do it properly — if you do not mind." 

She was lighting a candle as she spoke ; there was 
nothing for him to do but to follow her, as she led the 
way up to the second floor and showed him the sitting- 
room and bedroom, then down again to the first landing 
where a few steps led the way into the studio. Their 
somewhat silent journey was soon over, and they re- 
turned to the drawing-room where Marjorie sat once 
more at the tea-table. 

"I'm afraid you are not quite satisfied," said Phyllis 
with a stifled sigh, setting the candle down on the 
mantelpiece, where it flared in the stranger s rugged face 
as he stood by the fire; "they are rather dull rooms 
up-stairs — but I thought the studio might compensate 
— and we could make the rooms look more comfortable. 
However . . ." She stopped short, with an expression 
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of countenance which, as Marjorie told her afterwards, 
implied, "We dont want you, if you don't fancy 
them." 

" Not satisfied ! " he repeated wonderingly ; " if I 
have been stupid and silent, it is because my mind 
was going back to the dull rooms I am in now, where I 
have lived for years, and which Frank has always been 
urging me to leave. Far from being not satisfied . . . 
if I may come here ? " . . . 

" That is what we hope," said Phyllis with a smile. 
An awkward pause followed, but having made the 
plunge, she could go on : 

" Our terms will be — two guineas a week," she added 
with crimson cheeks. 

He said '* Certainly," at which Phyllis regretted that 
she had not said three. 

" May I come next week — say Thursday ? " he asked. 
Phyllis pondered ; this was Friday, — should she go and 
ask -her mother? No; she had given her leave to act 
for her. 

" Yes ; Thursday will suit us," she said. 

"It will be in the evening — I don't think I shall 
ever disturb you in any way — I live very much to 
myself." Another awkward pause, in which they all 
looked at the carpet and the fire alternately. 

" I am very much obliged to you," he said suddenly ; 
" I will wish you good evening." So he departed. 

" How very like a dancing-bear I " exclaimed Marjorie 
laughing. " Such shaggy hair ! Such a deep bass voice ! 
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And he actually has scarcely touched his tea ! Ah ! 
he little knows the rareness of the luxury." 

"It is a sad face/' remarked Phyllis thoughtfully. 
'* Was I business-like ? *' 

" Yes, dear ; terse, and stern to perfection. But poor 
mamma is crying up-stairs.'* 

Phyllis' face fell; and she went straight away at 
once to the mother whom she loved, but who tried her 
every day of her life by the rasping power with which 
a small narrow mind can vex a large and generous 
nature. 



c 2 
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CHAPTER II. 

I hold the world but as the world, — 

A stage, whe^e every man must play his part. 

Merchant of Venice, 

There is a bay on our South Coast which has been 
compared to the Bay of Naples, and the inland scenery 
— beyond the innumerable villas scattered about the 
cliffs — is said to be " very like Switzerland." Give 
England her due, and call that fair comer of the old red 
sandstone — most thoroughly English. What a charm 
for the traveller lies in that coast road ! Sheltered 
from the north by towering chffs rich in vegetation, 
he looks southward across the rough and massive sea- 
wall between him and the shore on a sea which vividly 
recalls Hook's pictures. Straight ahead, as he walks 
westward, he sees the cliff break off, and upland slopes 
divided by hedgerows and dotted with trees take its 
place. Still further away, along the coast-line, appear 
the red cliff and green headlands again; now half-hidden 
in mist and vapour, lying dark and shadowy on the 
horizon ; now shining out beneath a break of light from 
a rift in the clouds, and lying in a vaporous shimmer 
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of gold. Over that coast, so perfect in outline and 
colouring, may be seen sunsets never to be forgotten. 

Frank Smythe was walking along the sea-road from 
Northcourt en route to the station to meet his friend 
Hugh Merlyn. The station lay a little way off the 
road ; there was a quarter of an hour good to wait for 
the train, so he turned off down the half-dozen steps 
which lead from the road to the shore. The tide was 
going out ; there were low flat slabs of dark seaweed - 
covered rocks with deep clear pools between, and the 
waves washed back and lapped forwards lazily upon 
tbem, in the still beauty of a mild January afternoon. 
He strolled along the shore, and he kicked at the 
pebbles, but he saw no beauty in anything, for he was 
looking at beauty of a very different nature, not visible 
at that moment, but very present to his mind's eye. 
His own was a suflSciently attractive form of beauty ; 
even the most casual observer would have noticed the 
tall, well-knit figure, the dark, well-formed head and 
face, clear-cut features refined almost to excess. 

The seaweed suffered from his meditations ; bit after 
bit was lifted on his stick and swung away over the 
rocks. At last he sat down on the steps of a solitary 
bathing-machine, and as he looked back at a past 
fortnight, sundry downthrusts of his stick into the sand, 
sundry expletives, testified to the unquietness of the 
inner man, stirred at last to fury by a pebble hitting 
him on the back of the neck, which was followed by a 
low laugh. 



tt 
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Starting up and turning round quickly, he saw Hugh 
Merlyn standing behind him. 

" I like your coming to meet me at the station ! " 
was his greeting. Frank was all gladness at once ; 
gloomy day-dreams were lost in an old friend's 
heartiness. 

Where's your luggage ? " 

Here " — pointing to a Gladstone bag in his hand. 
Derision from Frank ; the other continued : " I came 
without canvas or paints this time, as I must go back 
on Monday." 

" We'll see about that," repUed Percy, as arm-in-arm 
they strolled up to the top again where a fly stood 
waiting to convey them to Northcourt. The sea-road 
grows wilder and more desolate as you near the house ; 
villas are left behind ; cliflFs are bolder, more rugged, 
with here and there a tuft of blooming gorse, nodding 
over one of the many windings in the road. Standing 
out alone in the dancing expanse of billows is the 
great Ore Rock, with the strange formation of out- 
line half-way up so like the kneeling form of a 
woman. 

"Ah! Northcourt looks as well as ever," exclaimed 
Hugh, as the last turning in the road was rounded, and 
their destination lay before them. Rolling downs in 
their headlong course to the sea had just stopped short 
of the shore, where they struck straight down into red 
sandstone rock, covered in luxuriant ivy and shining 
laurels. It was on the side of the down that the turretted 
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white house stood, with the pine-wood sloping up 
behind it, and the spruce-firs drawn up in a square in 
the grounds which sloped down to the edge of the cUff, 
at the base of which the waves broke with thunderings 
and persistent roar in stormy weather, and swished 
backwards and forwards with a gentle " hush — sh — sh *' 
and a sweet monotony in halcyon days. 

" Nobody is at home but me," explained Percy, as 
he led the way into a very silent house. " My father 
and mother are away for a few days. There's only an 
hour to wait for dinner ; I ordered it at an unearthly 
time because I thought you would be hungry after the 
long journey — ^have a glass of wine now. Rather not ? 
then — ^James ! " — to the departing butler, — " let us have 
dinner as soon as possible— Mr. Merlyn is starving.*' 
But Mr. Merlyn was capable of any amount of endur- 
ance. He was an older man in appearance than in 
reality ; few would have imagined him to be only two 
years older than Frank ; if told so, he would say with 
a laugh : 

"Two years? — genercUions. His life is only just 
beginning ; I have lived mine." 

Without a single relation near or distant, he was yet 
never heard to bemoan his existence as a solitary one ; 
on the contrary, he more often congratulated himself 
that he was free from family criticism. 

The two friends were sitting over the dining-room fire 
after dinner, with cigars and coffee. 

During dinner they had discussed everything under 
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the sun, excepting Hugh's next move and Frank's 
cousins ; and now Frank began : 

" Did you call at my aunt's yesterday ? " 

" I did." 

" Did you see my aunt ? " 

" I did not ; " here Hugh flicked some ash from the 
end of his cigar into the fender. 

" Who did you see ? " 

" Your cousins — and the servant." 

Frank, always a little irritable, and particularly so 
this last week, vowed to himself that he would not 
ask another question, because he wanted to hear so 
much. 

After a long pause, from Hugh : 

" Why does she wear spectacles ? " 

" Who ?— the servant ? " 

" No ; your elder cousin." 

" Because she is short-sighted — any fool could have 
told you that ; perhaps that was why you asked me." 

Then Hugh leaned forward and placed his great hand 
on the younger man's knee, looking at him keenly from 
beneath his shaggy brows. 

" I'm very sorry, Frank, old boy — what's the matter ? 
What is it you want to know ? Things are not quite 
comfortable with you for some reason or other, are 
they ? " 

** Want to know ! Heaven knows what ! " said Frank, 
starting up, and standing back against the mantelpiece 
with one foot kicking at the grate behind him. 
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"It's the old story of nothing to do — of wanting 
something to do — of not knowing what to do — is it ? *' 

There was something more, and Frank turned im- 
patiently away to conceal it, as he threw his cigar-end 
into the fire ; then resuming his former attitude he said 
more calmly : 

" You see it has been hard lines for me, Hugh. Sum 
it all up, as I did whilst I sat on the beach waiting for 
you, and it amounts to this : I have been brought up on 
expectations, and few things choke a man more often. 
When the uncle died last year, and instead of fulfilling 
his promise to my father, left everything to the other 
nephew, there was I, stranded, left high and dry as if 
I were out on that Ore Rock yonder." 

'^ He remembered you, didn t he ? " 

" Remembered me ? pooh ! — enough to keep me in 
tobacco 1 " 

" What was it ? Fifteen hundred, wasn't it ? " 

"Well'' — and Frank turned a deprecating glance 
upon his friend — "that would bring me in about £75 
per annum ! " 

" Invested in Iowa it would bring you in a vast deal 
more," returned his friend laconically. 

" Always Iowa ! " retorted the other impatiently. 

" My dear boy, I thought you were always hanker- 
ing after it yourself?" answered Merlyn as patiently. 
" Last time I was here you were cursing your classical 
education, and lamenting that you had not been sent 
to some agricultural college where your practical mind 
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might have been sufficiently developed for you to go 
and till your own land in that new colony, which I 
thought you swore by as much as I do. But it is not 
too late for you now ; I know a man just come over for 
pupils to take back with him. I*d guarantee that you 
would start on your own hook in a year after you went 
out. It is not too late, Frank, indeed." 

Frank did not answer at once, simply from his own 
conviction that it was too late, having cast anchor 
within the last week, or rather amongst the rocks of 
circumstances a mermaid had entangled it, and held 
it fast. Certainly there was such a thing as taking her 
with him if he cared to be selfish and to expose her to 
all sorts of straits, which he did not care to do ; he 
would see his way clearly, at any rate, to a well-feathered 
nest, before asking any woman to share it with him. 
Such were his convictions and resolutions on that 
evening — but they varied occasionally. 

" Why don t you go out and try it yourself ? " he said 
at last snappishly. 

" For the simple reason that my life is done, whilst 
yours is only beginning," replied Hugh, without a tinge 
of sadness, and perfectly composed. Something in his 
tone or in his words touched all the friend in Frank. 

"Tm a brute, Hugh," he said penitently, "to get 
you down here and treat you like this I but there are 
extenuating circumstances, — my case has been altered 
completely since I saw you last — *pon my honour it 
has." 
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Merlyn looked at him steadily, whilst he replied : 

" I understand ; there's a woman in it now. But why 
should she alter the case completely ? Why not take 
her with you, if she is the right sort ? " 

" Yes ; it's the sort of thing you would do yourself," 
replied Frank, with good-natured irony — "take a girl 
right away from her home and bury her in the back- 
woods for your own selfish pleasure! Why, if I had 
suggested such a thing myself you would have called 
me the most selfish fellow under the sun ! " 

"I was imagining it to be her own pleasure also," 
remarked Hugh quietly. 

Frank looked away fixedly at the door, as if he 
almost expected to see her come in, and at last said 
without looking round : 

"Well, I have scarcely had any opportunity of 
judging of that." 

Hugh laughed ; then checking himself : 

*' Have a care, my boy ! " he said ; " women know how 
to take men's best and to give them very small change. 
If it is so much in the clouds as all that, I should say 
stick to the old Iowa dreams ; go out there like a man ; 
work, and live the healthy natural life which will 
make you a -better fellow than you could ever be in 
this used-up state of civilization ; and, at last, when your 
fortune is made (I'll give you ten years to do it out 
there) then come back to the old country if you will, 
and see • . ." He paused. 

" See what there is left for me ? Thank you. No,- 
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Hugh ; independently of that other pull-back, I begin 
to think it would be a horrid wrench to leave all the 
old associations." 

" Good heavens ! " exclaimed his friend, stirred at 
last; "are your old associations too material to take 
away with you ? The best of the old associations, and 
the only sort worth keeping up, are those which you 
can take away with you, I should say — and which 
follow a man wherever he goes, through life — and 
through death too perhaps, — who knows ? " 

" My parents are certainly too material to take away 
with me," answered Frank. "I should not like to 
have to tell my mother that I had made up my mind 
to go ; she is always dreading it ; she and my father ; 
you see, they have spoilt me terribly, Hugh, — ^they 
meant it kindly, — it was all done in love, and so I 
ought to forgive them all mistakes made ; and wouldn't 
it be a poor return to leave them all alone in their 
old ago ? '' 

" Not if they care for you sufficiently to wish for 
your real good." 

" Bub, good gracious 1 " broke in Frank, " I can get 
real good in other ways. What do hundreds of other 
fellows do, situated as I am ? " 

" Let me see, what do they do ? They live on their 
fathers perhaps, and fritter away every day of their 
lives; or they get some small civil appointment, — some 
secretaryship, — something in a government office; all 
excellent in their way no doubt, but waste of good 
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material if they are really situated as you are, by which 
I mean: as you are with your practical head and 
hands, made for a young growing colony." 

Frank began walking up and down the room. Hugh 
lit another cigar, and never looked at him, but straight 
into the glowing coals. 

"Any one would think," ejaculated Frank at last, 
" that you had a vested interest in the young growing 
colony, from the way in which you ride it to death ! *' 

"So I have," growled Merlyn, "for I have a life 
interest in you, I'm a fool to care so much about what 
I think is best for you ; but I do care for you, Frank, 
and you ought to know it by this time." 

He rose, and took his stand against the chimney- 
piece. Frank came up to him at once, and with his 
hands on his friend's shoulders he looked penitently 
straight into the rugged face : 

" You dear old fellow," he said, " I do know it, and 
I'm sure there's little or nothing to care for. It is 
because I have such reliance on you as a friend and as 
a man that I attach so much importance to your words ; 
therefore, when they tell an unpleasant truth I don't 
like them. I know you are right in what you say 
about Iowa for me, but I can't feel grateful to you at 
the present moment, do you see ? " 

"Circumstances being too strong," replied Merlyn, 
" but keep them well under, Frank ; no real man ever 
lets himself be beaten by them — he tries to master 
his circumstances. However, you want to hear about 
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your cousins ? They were both very polite to me — rather 
shy. One I thought uncommonly pretty, rather like 
some of Sir Joshua's quaint little girls ; she gave me 
some tea. The other with the spectacles, and I suppose 
the elder, was much more shy ; but she insisted upon 
my going up-stairs to see the rooms, and she said things 
ought not to be taken upon trust." 

" Just like Phyllis ! *' laughed Frank, who had been 
a little startled at first by the turn which Hugh had 
so suddenly given to the conversation. 

" Phyllis ? — is that her name ? I felt a sort of brute 
the whole time I was there, — and I know I behaved 
like a consummate fool." 

"Why?'' 

" Because they were so refined — and the room was 
so pretty — and I could not keep thinking of their 
feelings the whole time." 

" You duffer ! I know exactly how you looked. You 
stood like a dancing-bear — helpless, uncomfortable, — first 
on one foot, then on the other, colouring up to the roots 
of your hair. No one ever appears to advantage if 
they are thinking of what others are feeling; and as 
to THEIR feelings — Phyllis is the strongest-minded of 
individuals; very gauche in manner sometimes, but 
when she sees a thing is right she does it straight away. 
Their mother is a most weak specimen ; she married 
my father's brother, a handsome scamp, and Captain 
in the — ^th Regiment when she married him. He led 
her a life. After his death, two years ago, she behaved 
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more liberally, far more than she need have done, in 
the matter of paying old debts. And she has been 
crying about it ever since. That's the sort of woman 
she is. Phyllis has a practical head on her shoulders 
with all her bookishness — it is she who has urged her 
mother to take this step of letting their superfluous 
rooms — and having made up her mind that it is the 
right thing to do, she will keep her mother close to it." 
" I don^t think the little one likes it," said Hugh ; 
" she coloured up so when her sister spoke of * terms,' 
and turned away her head ; I felt myself a beast then." 
Frank turned away also, and a darker glow came into 
his handsome face ; he took up the poker and stirred 
the fire vigorously as he said : 

" What conclusion did we come to about terms ? I 
forget." 

" Two guineas a week, we said ; it would have been 
nicer if I had said so much per annum, perhaps," 
hesitated Merlyn — " but she said it herself." 

" Yes, it would. Very much nicer," said Frank, still 
thinking of Marjorie. " I wonder you said week!* 

" I don't know that I did actually say it — she did 
herself, your cousin Phyllis; and you see, after all, 
my dear fellow, my movements are so very uncertain," 
protested poor Hugh. "I don't think I could take 
any rooms on a longer term ; the fact of being bound 
for a period would make me feel it such bondage, that 
I should pack up my baggage and be oflf before the first 
month was over." 
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" You must not do anything of that sort with Mrs. 
Ford," said Frank authoritatively. 

" M'icst not ? Why ? Legally I might leave in the 
week if I paid my two guineas/' returned Merlyn a 
little warmly. 

" Oh ! if you're going to do things legally with 
them," said Frank, " I should advise your going . . . 
well," checking his irritability, " they have not been 
accustomed to this sort of thing, you see, Hugh; it 
will never do if you look at it from a legal point of 
view. I should never have suggested your going to 
them if I had thought you would do that." 

Hugh laughed his long low laugh. 

''Don't you be alarmed; I sha'n't do anything to 
hurt their feelings in any way. I don't suppose we 
shall ever meet; they will go their way, and I shall 
go mine. I promise you I will consider them in 
every way." At the same time Merlyn was beginning 
to doubt if he had not been over hasty in obUging a 
friend. 

" It was rather foolish of Phyllis to say that," objected 
Frank, still thinking of Marjorie's rising colour. " She 
will always call a spade a spade." 

" I think she was perfectly right ; she was dealing 
with stern facts, and she would not slur over one," 
replied Hugh. " If she had said not ' including extras 
such as wine and beer' I should not have been sur- 
prised. I daresay it would have been to my advantage 
had I told them that I take neither. I hope smoking 
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will be no objection ; I can't stay there if they object 
to tobacco. Women living together make a fuss about 
it sometimes. However, things will be all right, I dare- 
say; life is not long enough to fret about details of 
personal comfort for oneself," 

"Life would be a vastly diflferent thing, though, 
without those same details," said Frank, "You can 
be independent of such things, har tobacco ; but then 
you have a soul above comfort — I have not ; and so as 
I am very sleepy, old fellow, I think I shall turn in. 
Don't you come yet, if you would like to sit up — or go 
out — or do anything else rather than go to bed." 

Hugh said he would go out for a turn ; it was a mild 
night, and it was a habit of his when at Northcourt to 
smoke his last pipe on the cliflf. 

So Frank left him, and he stepped out at the French 
window into. the garden through the small grove of 
spruce-firs, by the little gate into the plantation, and 
out on to the cliff-path ; nothing between him and the 
sea but so many feet of sandstone. He thought of 
Matthew Arnold's lines : 

" Listen I you hear the grating roar 
Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling. 
At their return, up the high strand, 
Begin, and cease, and then again begin, 
With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 
The eternal note of sadness in. . . . 

• « * • • 

The sea of faith 
Was once too, at the full, and round earth*s shore 

D 
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Lay like the folds of a bright girdle fiirVd, 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 

Eetresting, to the breath 

Of the night- wind down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world," . . , • 

Hugh was not morbid by any means, only the lines 
were suggested involuntarily by the night and by the 
surroundings; and old memories were called up with 
the conjuring power possessed by some nights and some 
surroundings. 

"My faith was certainly at the full once/' he re- 
flected bitterly -, " I had golden days before me once, as 
that boy has; and I am not going to see him fooled 
and spoiled, if I can help it. Looking back, one can see 
that one was a fool, but time present gives a false colour- 
ing. Time present is sober enough with me now," he 
mused ; " all the sparkle gone ; all the enthusiasm of 
life gone out of it, replaced by a strange hungry craving 
to do the best one can with one's talent, — a strange 
persistent question always following on the heels of the 
craving—' What's the good of it ? What's it all for ? ' 
And one's duty ; thank God, one has that I And I have 
that boy too. But that other — good heavens ! what 
a changed life it is when the passion dies out of it ! " 

So he paced up and down that path, on the bit of 
cliff called by the unromantic name of '* Hope's Nose.'* 

And the great rock-island stood out in the dark- 
ness, with its kneeling woman's form in distinct outline 
against the starry sky. 
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CHAPTER III. 

What cannot be eschew'd must be embraced. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, 

*' I FEEL as if from to-day some wonderful new thing 
were coming into our lives/' observed Phyllis, on the 
morning of that Thursday when Mr. Merlyn was coming 
to them. 

" I wish it were something a little more interesting 
then/' said Maijorie, " some one to hang a romance 
upon, with just a tinge of the picturesque about him." 

"I think I feel more inclined to like him in his 

capacity of lodger, because he is ugly and not at all 

fascinating/' replied her sister. " I could fancy that 

Frank himself, charming as he is at home, might be 

very ' faddy ' and a little overbearing as a lodger." Such 

an arrangement of circumstances was beyond Marjorie's 

power of imagination ; Frank was a part of Northcourt 

— there was her idea of the Happy Isles, of which he 

was a prominent feature. But for him to go in and 

out of their home-life was an undreamed-of probability. 

Work was to begin again to-day after their blissful 

holiday-time. Marjorie was starting directly after 

n 2 
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breakfast for the National Gallery; and Phyllis was 
bound to the Home and Colonial College in Gray's Inn 
Road to interview the secretary as to terms and neces- 
sary outlay before beginning her course of training. 

" Our grand and glorious dreams look to me so far 
away this morning," sighed Marjorie, drawing on her 
gloves — " so much that is not grand and glorious is yet 
so happy and comfortable ! " That little sister s face 
looked pleading ; Phyllis put an arm round her, as she 
answered : 

" I don't suppose there is an artist who has not felt 
that, Marjorie dear, — it is the struggle between the 
higher and the lower." 

'* Is it ? " said Marjorie doubtfully. 

" Yes ; you have been unsettled by our fortnight of 
ease and luxury — which made you long for more, and 
made me long for work. And if you had had more, you 
would gradually have become still more disinclined to 
put your hand to the plough which you have undertaken 
to guide." Marjorie had the deepest faith in Phyllis 
and the strongest love for her ; every word she spoke 
was truth to her, but for all that it was a hard truth 
sometimes ; she was often overwhelmed by a sense of 
her own inferiority, her own littleness as compared with 
this sister of Herculean strength, and wide, unselfish 
aims. 

Phyllis was made of heroine-stuff, she often said — 
not she. And as the soft grey eyes were now drooping 
beneath the strong face above, the thought which lay 
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behind -was : " If Phyllis only knew how utterly weak 
and dreamy Northcourt had made me ! " and the very 
thought brought a burning blush to her cheeks, as, 
angry with herself, she turned from her sister, and 
gathered up her portfolio with a desperate resolution to 
lay all her devotion — at least for that morning — on the 
altar of art. Had she been gifted with second sight she 
might have seen in the Ubrary at Northcourt two 
men-friends, sitting over a late breakfast, and the 
younger one, whose face she had just banished from 
before her mind's eye, was saying : 

" It's no use, Merlyn, old boy. I thought it all out 
yesterday, and I've given up Iowa — at least for a time. 
I am not going to think about it again, until — ^well ! 
until the summer, and then . . . twus verrons!^ 

"You might think,'^ urged his friend, 

" What I mean is, that I shall take no steps," replied 
the other. 

" Not towards Iowa ? " said Merlyn tentatively. 

"Nor in any other direction — if I can help it." 

" A necessary saving clause," laughed Hugh. 

If Maijorie had known what was trembling in the 
balance with Frank, she would have settled down to 
her work serenely, sure of the end in happy young 
hopefulness ; nay, her work would indeed have looked 
grand and glorious then, because it would be done for 
Bomebody's sake, instead of merely for its own, which 
was just the battle with her this morning, for the old 
spirit seemed so determined not to come back. 
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Phyllis went to her mother's room to wish her good- 
bye before starting on her journey to the city. 

•* This is a miserable day to me, PhyUis/' said her 
mother ; " it is the first blot on our scutcheon." 

Mrs. Ford was not happy in metaphor; Phyllis 
thought of their blurred fortunes during her father's 
lifetime, and could have smiled if it were not for the 
sadness of the thought. 

" Mother dear," she said gently, " you yourself were 
always wishing so much that some nice person whom 
we knew something of could come and live with us." 

"How do we know that Mr. Merlyn is nice? We 
cannot tell what he may be. He may bef most objection- 
able to us, whatever he is to Frank," retorted her 
mother peevishly ; " but it is not only his coming — it is 
your going to see about this work, this teaching, which 
annoys me also so much." 

" I should never have decided upon it, mamma, with- 
out your consent ; but if you recollect, when we had 
that talk after I passed my Senior Woman's Examination, 
you did agree to my having a course of training ; and 
before we went to Northcourt you agreed to my writing 
to the secretary and asking him to fix upon a time for 
seeing me. I have got the necessary form all filled up ; 
you would not wish me to give it up now, when you 
have once said ' yes,' would you ? " 

" I know I gave my consent, Phyllis," said her mother 
severely, " because you would have been utterly wretched 
had I not done so." 
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" No, I should not have been that," said Phyllis, still 
gently ; " only ... I think teaching is my talent — and 
it will help you ; and you did once say that you thought 
it would be the best thing I could do." 

" I wish you would not be always reminding me of 
what I have said," objected Mrs. Ford, fretfully. It was 
nothing new to Phyllis, this would-be recantation of a 
given word, this moaning over a consent once given in 
sober earnest. " And now mind this, Phyllis : I never 
wish to see Mr. Merlyn; you have taken the whole 
responsibility upon yourself, and must act for me 
throughout. He will know that I am in the house ; he 
knows that I am an invaHd; but you must bear the 
whole brunt of it." 

What bearing "the whole brunt" of Mr. Merlyn 
might involve, Phyllis did not exactly know, neither 
could her mother have defined it; but there was a 
twinkle in the daughter's eye, as she replied : 

"Very well, mamma, I will undertake the whole 
responsibility— even to finding out his taste in roast 
and boiled." 

" Phyllis ! one thing I must beg of you, and that is, 
to remember that, although we are doing what I am 
sure your poor dear papa would never have dreamt of 
our doing, yet you are a lady ! " 

" Certainly, mamma, but why should I not therefore 
consider the feelings of a gentleman ? We should like 
him to feel at home." 

" No ; I do not wish him to make himself at home ; 
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that is precisely what I am afraid he wiU be doing-or 
you will be doing/' 

" But you say you do not want him to consider him- 
self a lodger in apartments. Mamma — what do you 
want ? I wish I knew 1 " cried poor Phyllis almost in 
despair. 

" I want to feel that I am the mother of daughters 
who treat my opmion with reverence and respect/' half 
sobbed Mrs. Ford, shading her face with her hand 
—"which you and Marjorie very rarely do.'' 

Phyllis was down on her knees beside her in a 
moment with her arms around her, looking up in her 
face beseechingly through her spectacles. 

" We do, dear mother, indeed we do ; we are really 
so very wishful to help you in all this ; and how could 
we if we sat at home idly with our hands in our laps ? 
— only you will not understand ; and you make it all so 
difficult for us ! " 

" Go then, my dear," said Mrs. Ford, wiping her eyes ; 
*'take the path to glory which you see -marked out 
before you. But remember! Tiever let me see this 
man ; it is bad enough to know that he is in the house, 
or rather will be before night. Never have I felt so 
degraded I " 

After an attempt at more reasoning, and a great wish 
for Marjorie who could always coax, PhyUis went her 
way. Poor Phyllis ! — ^it looked to her by no means a 
path to glory on this morning. Why should her mother 
so often make a right look like a wrong ? Why should 
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there be anything degrading in making money honestly ? 
Why should she not endeavour to work to the utmost 
the talent that was hers ? — she knew it was her talent. 
That was the crucial point of all with her ; it was her 
hfe, that love of learning, of knowledge ; it beat within 
her like a life-pulse, and as strongly beat that other 
desire — ^to impart it to others. With her, that was 
the primary thought ; the secondary consideration was, 
utilizing that talent for her mother's sake, that she 
might in time have all the comforts and luxuries for 
which she so constantly fretted. With Marjorie the 
mother came first, the thought of helping her was the 
great incentive to work. Although her natural genius 
made her a bom artist, there was little or no persist- 
ency in her for the execution of her art without some 
stimulus of a personal sort. 

Phyllis sat in an underground railway-carriage on her 
way to Gra/s Inn Road, revolving many things in her 
mind. Travelling underground was a keen enjoyment 
to her ; she could endure the bad air for the pleasure of 
noticing her varying fellow-travellers as she went along. 
A young couple got into her compartment, accom- 
panied by a thoroughbred brown and lemon coUey. 
The dog gravely took his place on the vacant seat 
opposite them, and looked about him laughingly, after 
the manner of colleys. His mistress — such a pretty girl, 
in seal-skin from top to toe — placed a hand on his head 
and laughed too. Her companion smiled upon them 
both, as be said : 
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" He will not bear the crossing next week quite s6 
philosophically, nor his mistress either,"— again that 
smile of thorough confidence was exchanged. 

Phyllis chalked out a mental route for the trio, across 
the Channel, and then away across France down to the 
Riviera. Ah ! a sigh of sympathetic delight, and just a 
little perhaps for a portion of that thorough confidence 
and sympathy between two souls ; but Phyllis smothered 
the sigh in one of her larger aspirations. Was she not 
even now on her way to beginning the work of her life ? 
— and why should not a woman be alone in her work as 
a man is almost always ? — and why should not a woman 
live for her work, as a man could ? 

At Baker Street station a French nurse with a sweet- 
little French child got into the carriage and took the 
seat opposite Phyllis. The child chattered away so 
amusingly that at last Phyllis tried to attract its 
attention, and held out a flower to her — a violet from a 
bunch which had been clasped in her brooch. 

" Mademoiselle est si aimable — ^baisez done la bonne 
Mademoiselle," said the nurse, but the little girl drew 
back. " Ah, la bonne Mademoiselle a une poup^e dans 
sa poche pour toi." Upon this the child held up her rosy 
face at once to Phyllis, who in righteous indignation 
told the nurse to speak the truth to children at any 
cost ; then, taking out her purse, put a shilling into the 
little hand and told her to buy a doll with it. The 
abashed honiie resisted Mademoiselle's aimiability, but 
Mademoiselle was firm, and when at Gower Street 
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station all but Phyllis got out, her enunciations took 
a deeper dye. 

" Truth/' she said to herself, " must come first. To 
see things as they are — to see facts — my pupils shall 
learn that." Then she turned to a little travelling 
companion in the shape of a pocket edition of her 
favourite 'Bacon's Essays,' and was soon absorbed in 
the essay on * Adversity.' 

" ' The virtue of Prosperity is Temperance, the virtue 
of Adversity is Fortitude, which in morals is the more 
heroical virtue,' " she read ; " but, after all," she 
mused, " I don't see that our present circumstances call 
for fortitude one bit ; I don't see that we have anything 
against us, adverse to us ; we had — not so very long 
ago." She went on with a shade over her countenance 
as her thoughts went back to the lifetime of a father 
who would be out night after night — they never knew 
where ; of a mother pale, anxious, watching, but never 
breathing a word against him ; of the money that went 
where the father went — they never knew where. Yes ; 
that was a time that used to demand fortitude, but not 
this ; they were no longer weighted and dragged down 
in their swim for dear life ; it was all plain saiHng now. 

" I think I should call it prosperity," murmured 
Phyllis ; " we have enough for the necessaries of Hfe, 
and we are going to maJce enough for the extras. By 
necessaries I mean board — lodging — books ; by extras 
1 mean pretty things, and occasional gUmpses of 
country. We have friends, thank God ; no deprivation 
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of necessaries nor unnecessaries can deprive us of 
them." Then she carried her eyes and thoughts back 
to the page once more — and read : 

" ' We see in needle-works and embroideries, it is 
more pleasing to have a lively work upon a sad and 
solemn ground, than to have a dark and melancholy 
work upon a lightsome ground ; judge therefore of the 
pleasure of the heart by the pleasure of the eye/ I 
like that," she mused — " ' a lively work upon a sad and 
solemn ground' — ^mine shall be a lively work — and 
the ground ? — solemn it may be in the years that are 
coming ; sad too, maybe ; but never mind the ' may 
be/ — God minds that; mine is the must he, which is 
neither solemn nor sad at present, but full of hope, and 
will, and gladness/' 

It is not to be wondered at, that the face which 
appeared before the secretary was a bright brave face, 
and the manner one of quiet self-possession and latent 
energy. Her name was taken down as a student for 
the three months' course, and five pounds — ^half of her 
uncle's Christmas present — was paid down then and 
there for the whole; it went from her with a sigh 
which she could not suppress in spite of all her bright 
visions. " To begin next Monday — ^hours from ten till 
four." She could have danced all the way home, for 
her path to glory, as her mother had called it, appeared 
so very golden. 

In the afternoon when Marjorie returned from the 
National Gallery she found Phyllis doing her best to 
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make Mr. Merlyn's sitting-room attractive and com- 
fortable. 

"Does it look liveable, Marjorie — and tasteful — and 
not at all suggestive of lodgings ? " 

A cheery fire was blazing ; above it hung a sage-green 
mantelpiece-border with the inevitable daflfodils; on 
the chimney-piece itself stood two old china plates that 
liad belonged once upon a time to her grandmother, 
bearing the motto which nobody could account for, " In 
my own might." Phyllis nursed always a secret hope 
that the word " not " had once been prefixed, and had 
been worn away by the ravages of time. Terra-cotta 
vases and a small torso completed the mantelpiece 
arrangement; above, hung a large photograph of 
Holman Hunt's 'Light of the World.' At a right 
angle with the fireplace was the one large window, 
looking out over new London, and towards Willesden, 
Brondesbury, and Harrow; but in spite of a closing 
amphitheatre of houses, there were real green meadows 
and hedges between; just below was a strip of lawn 
with flower-border running beneath the three-sided 
wall. Opposite the fire stood a writing-table; two 
long book-shelves faced the window ; and a large low 
leathern arm-chair was drawn in front of the hearth. 
Phyllis stood in the western sky-glory, regarding the 
whole with evident complacency. 

" It looks like something out of a book," said Marjorie ; 
"the chapter will begin in this way: 'He (the hero) 
lounged in the easy chair, and she (the heroine) 
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stood beside him, with the sunKght in a golden flood 
from the west upon her' — as you stand now, Phil — - 
but my heroine has a benignant face, not a stem set 
mouth, and glaring spectacles." There was a laugh 
from both girls, which attracted their mother as she 
passed the door. Phyllis stepped back and, holding 
out a hand, said affectionately : " Just come in and see 
how cosy it looks; we shall ensure his remaining as 
a permanent and profitable piece of furniture.*' Mrs. 
Ford shivered and shuddered, but could find no fault, 
except with the plates. 

" Your grandmother s plates, Phyllis ! how could 
you ? '' 

" The mantelpiece seemed to want them, and they 
are mine now, to do what I Uke with them ; the only 
objection to me about placing them here is the motto," 
she said doubtfully. " I'm not quite sure that it will 
be good for an artist always to see before him those 
self-suflScient words ! " 

" It is the motto of your own life, I fear," returned 
her mother with a sigh. 

"To a certain extent — ^yes;** then as her mother 
and sister went away down-stairs together, Phyllis 
frowned as she dwelt upon the thought, still standing 
in the middle of the room. " ' In my own might ' I will 
carry this through; nobody else will stand by me, 
that's certain. Maijorie has not thought to ask me 
what has been arranged, and mamma thinks the whole 
thing a mistake on my part, and unnecessary. Not one 
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of my relations will say, ' You are quite right, Phyllis ' — • 
and as to my friends, I have no greater friends than 
my books, and they tell me to go on and do it I " Her 
clieeks glowed. "Why should I delight in gaining 
knowledge, — / only ? and not bring to others the same 
delight ? ' In my own might ' I vnll carry this through. 
I will train ; I will work ; I will write to all the high 
schools in the kingdom as the right time draws near ; 
and nothing shall daunt me ! " 

"Phil! come down — mamma wants you," called 
Marjorie from the stairs. 

"Marjie, come up for a minute, will you ? " Marjorie 
obeyed. 

"What is it, Phyllis?" she asked wonderingly, for 
there was a strange rapt look in Phyllis' face which 
Marjorie noticed in a moment. 

"I never asked you how your painting went this 
morning," said the elder sister, smiling down upon her, 
like the sun shining on a daisy. « And one wants a 
word of sympathy sometimes." 

"My heart and soul were not in my fingers as 
they ought to have been ; but it will come at last, — 
I know it will," she pleaded, looking up in the 
grave, pitying faca " The very beauty of the picture, 
as I sit before it constantly, will so fascinate me 
again — as it did before I went away — that I 
shall have all the old longings rushing back again 
more strongly than ever — ^the longings to be a 
great artist; and then, I shall forget Northcourt, 
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perhaps; only, you must wait a little while, Phil^ 
please ! " 

Slowly and thoughtfully Phyllis followed Marjorie 
down-stairs to the drawing-room, and as she closed the 
door behind her, Mrs. Ford said irritably : 

" I began to think, Phyllis, that you were waiting 
up-stairs to give Mr. Merlyn a welcome. I beg of you 
to bear in mind that all that passes between us must 
be as a business transaction simply-and thU may 
always be done with pen and ink." 

"But we should 'like to know if he has everything 
that he wants; must we write him a note for that, 
mamma ? " 

" If he has everything he wants ! What an absurd 
idea ! " replied her mother. " He may think himself 
only too fortunate to be admitted into such a family ;' 
made one of us who are the relations of his best 
friend." 

" He cannot feel grateful for all that, if we only 
communicate with him through pen and paper," 
remonstrated Phyllis. 

"Phyllis, my head aches; all that I wish is that 
we have no personal communication with one another. 
This is one of the most painful moments of my life, 
which was never a bright one." Further moans were 
checked by the sound of wheels, and in another minute 
Mr. Merlyn was in the house. All Phyllis' hospitable 
emotions rose in a strong wave within her, and she 
made an involuntary step towards the door. 
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"Phyllis, I forbid it I" said her mother in a stage 
whisper. 

" If we might just open this door, and show him our 
bright home-hearth," she pleaded ; " and then after 
a little sociable talk, show him his own rooms ! " 

"I entreat you to control these unconventional tend- 
encies, Phyllis. Good gracious ! what a quantity of lug- 
gage he seems to have brought with him ! Ah — ^h — h ! 
there goes some heavy box against the wall ; we shall 
find a great dent there to-morrow ! " 

Mrs. Ford covered her face with her hands and said 
no more for some minutes. The two girls stood listening. 
One by one the packages were carried up-stairs ; the cab 
was paid and dismissed, and through the thin walls Mr. 
Merlyn's resounding voice was heard to say interroga- 
tively : 

" Up-stairs ? " which made Phyllis champ the bit and 
paw the ground ; then Sarah, the old servant, said in 
ter abrupt, quick way : " Yes, sir ; this way." So he 
was consigned to the realms of silence. 

"We shall almost want a back-staircase," observed 

Phyllis, when the exciting sounds were still, " for we can 

scarcely meet him on the stairs without speaking to him." 

"You can bow, and pass on," replied her mother. 

Phyllis stoutly refused to do anything of the sort. 

"As Frank's friend I shall always be friendly with 
him when we meet," she said. 

" You are too much disposed to be friendly, Phyllis ; 
you are sadly lacking in womanly reserve." 

E 
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Poor PhylUs maintained that shyness was one of her 
besetting drawbacks. 

"Why — you can see the result of it, mamma/' she 
argued ; " for I have no large circle of friends, as Marjie 
has, — sociable, nice people, who are always asking one 
to go in to afternoon tea with them, and to go out with 
them, and to stay with them, as she has/' 

" What I mean is, the extraordinary and contradictory 
way you have of being too friendly with total strangers," 
objected Mrs. Ford. 

" Have I ? That must be because I feel so strongly 
within me that we are — ^we English — so stiflf and cold ; 
so un-Christian, I call it. ' Strangers, and ye visited 
me ' is always in my mind/' 

Marjorie, seated on the footstool by the fire, raised 
her eyes from her book, and marvelled if there was any 
other girl, of her sister's age, who so brought great 
principles to bear upon little things ; those great prin- 
ciples which to her were often so hard, and to Phyllis 
were as her very life. 

"You take an exaggerated view of things," said her 
mother. 

"I think we must exaggerate sometimes, mother, 
before we can hit on the exact spot of truth." 

"What did you order for Mr. Merlyn's dinner?" 
asked Mrs. Ford irrelevantly. 

" Steak, fried potatoes and apple-dumplings ; cheese 
he can have if he likes ; dessert he vyill have, for there 
are quantities of the Northcourt apples and nuts." 
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"You might have said boiled potatoes," objected her 
mother ; " fried potatoes require butter. I am afraid if 
you rule the roast, Phyllis, we shall not profit much by 
Mr. Merlyn." 

Phyllis only smiled; but Marjorie was jarred. To 
profit by Frank's friend ! — and yet why should they 
not? Frank had mentioned him with that object. 
And, after all, what did it matter? Frank was at 
Northcourt, enjoying himself as usual. He had been 
very kind and cousinly to them, but no doubt other 
friends had now taken their place; the vacuum of 
which he had spoken was of course filled by this time. 
As to themselves, it was London again, and the trouble- 
some necessity of cutting coats according to cloth was 
pressing upon them again; and the grand worship of 
art had recommenced, to say nothing of this income of 
two guineas a week from Frank's friend, to help them 
to live. The hot blood mantled in her cheeks at that 
last thought ; her book was .lying in her lap ; she was 
looking dreamily into the fire. 

Phyllis took the low seat beside her; their mother 
was dozing placidly. 

" What is it, Marjie ? " and Phyllis peeped down into 
the troubled face, and folded her large powerful hand 
over the little hands, clasped upon the book. 

"I'm very foolish," murmured Marjorie; "but I wish 
Frank had nothing to do with him. If only he had 
been an utter stranger . . . but to have to take money 
from the friend of a friend ! " 

K 2 
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" You goose ! " said Phyllis, stroking the dark head 
that leaned against her, and then after a moment's 
thought: "Can't you see that money is only money? 
He wishes to give it in exchange for what we give him ; 
we wish to receive it for the same ; anyhow, that is the 
thing agreed upon. Some folks have money — some 
have not ; and it is but just that those who have should 
give to those who have not in exchange for an equiva- 
lent — a something which the moneyless folks have, and 
the monied ones have not. It is no disgrace, simply an 
inevitable necessity of society; a bare fact — for the 
good of all." ' 

"It is an ugly fact though," said Maijorie — "and 
not a comfortable one." 

" Will it be an ugly and uncomfortable fact to make 
a home for this poor lonely man which he may re- 
member all his life as a sort of haven of rest ? — for I 
have faith in time — and in much besides, with mamma." 

" The spirit of philanthropy is not in me as it is in 
you, Phil," laughed Marjorie; "and as to faith in 
time. . . Yes ; I have that ; what should we do with- 
out it ? — for it means faith in more than time, with you 
and me." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

0, like a book of sport thou'lt read me o'er ; 
But there's more in me than thou understand 'st. 

Troilus and Cressida. 

The still evening hours in the drawing-room were 
intepiipted suddenly — not by a sound, nor by a sight, 
but simply by a scent; and that scent was tobacco. 
For, in an unfortunate moment, Marjorie discovered the 
drawing-room to be very warm, and on opening the 
door she was conscious that Mr. Merlyn must be 
smoking up-stairs ; too late was it, however, to avert the 
consequences, for the subtle evil stole in a strong whifF 
right up to Mrs. Ford's nose. She started. 

"This is too much!" she exclaimed; "even your 
poor papa never smoked indoors — how abominably 
rude I I cannot bear it!" 

Both girls felt in that moment as if Mr. Merlyn were 
a doomed man. But a charming inconsistency was one 
of Mrs. Ford's redeeming characteristics, by which hard 
words were often undone through softer deeds, and now 
Phyllis' heart leaped at the words that followed. 

"Go to Mr. Merlyn's room at once, Phyllis, and 
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please represent to him that we cannot endure this 
nuisance ; it makes me positively ill ! " 

Only too thankful to save a note being written 
which might have irretrievably hurt the feelings of 
the offender, Phyllis hurried away to do her mother s 
bidding, darting a glance in Marjorie's direction, who 
smiled triumphant at her because the '* faith in time '* 
was so soon beginning to be justified. 

Phyllis knocked at Mr. Merlyn's door, and received 
in answer a deep-toned " Come in."^ She did feel truly 
sorry for him when she entered the room. He was 
lounging in the arm-chair, drawn up in front of the fire, 
back to the door ; a book was open on one knee crossed 
over the other, whilst the smoke from his meerschaum 
curled above his head, and was wafted by the westerly 
breeze, which blew in at the open window, through the 
chinks and the keyhole into the house. He did not 
turn his head at once, thinking it was the servant who 
had come in for something ; but hearing no movement, 
and beginning to think he must have dreamt that the 
door was opened and shut, he lazily moved his head 
and glanced over the back of the chair. He started at 
the unexpected golden-haired apparition in its soft 
black dress, and in an instant the pipe was on the 
mantelpiece and the smoker on his feet. 

" Miss Ford ! I beg your pardon — I had no idea." . . 

Miss Ford advanced with heightening colour. 

*' I only came up because my mother asked me to 
ask you . . /* — here she hesitated awkwardly, glancing 
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towards the pipe. He, knowing now in his prophetic 
soul that his best friend was going to be taken from him, 
felt angry — grew red — and said not a word. There was 
no help for her, therefore, but to go on : 

" My mother is not strongs— and is very susceptible — 
and she cannot always bear what others could bear. 
Marjorie and I would not mind smoking in the very 
least," — he almost smiled at the earnest manner in 
which this last was said, and then he felt inexpressibly 
touched at the next words and by the way in which 
they were spoken; "but we do mind it for our 
mother's sake, — because she is our mother." 

The clear eyes raised to his face bravely during the 
whole time she had been speaking now met his own, 
and in that momentary encounter something unspoken 
— at least in words — ^passed from Hugh Merlyn to 
Phyllis. It was like a silent handshake from a friend in 
a crowd of strangers, — unutterable — indefinable. Then 
she smiled ; and so did he. 

" What am I to do ? " he asked ruefully, taking up 
his pipe, and handling it tenderly. 

" I was thinking whether you could not smoke out 
of the window," she suggested, and rather with the 
manner of being struck by a brilliant idea ; " behind 
the window-curtains ? They are thick — and you might 
draw them well round you." 

Mr. Merlyn laughed uncontrollably. 

"Miss Ford, it is plain that you have never had 
brothers," he said, when he could speak, " or you would 
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know better than to suggest anything so positively 
barbarous! Tobacco is an anod3me certainly, but an 
inveterate smoker does prefer being comfortable whilst 
he smokes. Imagine me on a gusty night — like to- 
night for instance — with a strong westerly wind blowing, 
and the added discomfort of rain — why, in the picture 
you suggest, I should require a mackintosh and umbrella, 
which would somewhat neutralize the charms of my 
pipe." 

Phyllis blushed more deeply than before, feeling that 
she must have said something very foolish. 

" I am very sorry," she murmured. 

With that, there flashed across Merlyn's mind the 
idea that these ladies might imagine him to be going 
upon the grounds that he was in a lodging-house, that 
his rooms were his own in which he was free to do what 
he liked so long as he paid for them. To a man who 
respected the feelings of others, especially of women, far 
more than he did his own, this idea was almost revolt- 
ing, coming as it did with Frank's words in the wake of 
it — "they have not been accustomed to this sort of 
thing ; it will never do for you to look at it from a legal 
point of view." 

" Never mind," he said reassuringly ; " I promise not 
to smoke any more to-night; perhaps we may eflfect 
some sort of compromise later." Then he added apolo- 
getically — " You have been standing all this while ! 
What a brute I am ! Won't you sit down ? " He 
wheeled his arm-chair round. 
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" No, thank you ; I must be going down-stairs again ; 
I only came with that message, and I have disturbed 
you" — her eyes fell on the open book lying on the 
table by the chair. 

"Not in the least; it is only a novel — Henry 
Kingsley's ' Mademoiselle Matilde,' one of his best." 

At this her eyes kindled, and she advanced a step 
to say: 

"Yes; and she is one of his finest characters!" 
Merlyn looked at her curiously. 

"Do you think you would have loved her if you 
tad known her ? " he asked, leaning his elbow on the 
mantelpiece and his head on his hand, in the attitude 
of a man arranging himself for a talk. 

"Loved her? Yes, that I should 1 — she was so nobly 
self-sacrificing — so devoted to a cause." 

" These women devoted to a cause are not generally 
lovable," he objected. 

"But she was," argued Phillis; "she did not sink 
tte personal in the general — the smaller in the larger — 
except where her own self came in the way; see 
her love for that little thin-skinned Adele, and her 
love for her father — and her love for Adele*s husband 
^ the long ago days — and for her own lover after- 
wards, and her sympathy with all — even the very 
animals." 

"Don't say 'even the animals'," said Merlyn with 
a smile ; " they are often worth more sympathy than 
bipeds." 
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Phyllis looked at him questioningly, and then 
said: 

" Yes, I daresay ; but I was only trying to make out 
a clear case for Matilda as a lovable woman — ^trying 
to prove that the greatness of her cause did not prevent 
her from being lovable and admirable." 

" Have you ever read Carlyle's ' French Revolution ' ? " 
asked Merlyn suddenly. 

Her eyes sparkled ; here was more meeting-ground. 

" I am in the third volume now," she replied ; " it is 
wonderful — horrible ! " 

" Charlotte Corday was a woman with a great cause 
at heart," suggested Merlyn tentatively. 

"Yes," said Phyllis thoughtfully; "one can't help 
admiring her; she was desperate when she saw the 
suffering of her country. I believe that the great love 
for her fellow-countrymen, the agony of the whole, had 
turned her brain ; with her the end justified the means. 
Carlyle draws a beautiful portrait of her." 

Merlyn indulged in one of his long low laughs. 

"Frank did not prepare me for this Republican 
spirit," he said. 

Again Phyllis blushed. 

"Is it Republican?" she asked. "I cannot help 
feeling for people, especially when they are oppressed, 
and I cannot help feeling with those who try to free 
them ; and I should always love my country so strongly 
as to wish for its real good — is that Republican ? " 

Merlyn was becoming thoroughly interested. 



(( 
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Do sit down!" he said, "and we will go into it 



con amoTcr 



The very pleasantness of this suggestion made her 
suddenly feel conscious, and almost as if she had been 
guilty of an indiscretion in having stayed so long ; she 
said hurriedly and with a backward step towards the 
door: 

"Oh no, thank you; I ought not to have stayed so 
long ; I only came because my mother wanted me just 
to come and. . . ." 

All her awkwardness and confusion were uppermost 
now that she was no longer full of her subject. 

"Will you tell Mrs. Ford," he said, as she paused 
stammering, " that I will not smoke again in this 
room ? " 

" I am so very sorry," she said earnestly. 

"Pray don't think any more about it," he replied 
good-humouredly ; "and besides, if you dont mind 
my saying so, — ^this room is so charming — and so 
comfortable." 

He was not capable of making pretty speeches, but it 
is hard for a man not to be able to say what he means. 
Hugh Merlyn's powers of utterance were small, except 
on canvas, and by his very expressive countenance ; at 
the present moment there went a sweeping glance from 
his cavernous eyes all round the room, resting finally 
on the china plates. 

" I am glad you like it," answered Phyllis demurely, 
well pleased at the success of her painstaking endeavours. 
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" And that motto, — I like better than anything else 
in the room," he said, with his eyes still on her grand- 
mother s china. 

"Do you? There is something I like better," she 
said in a low voice ; her eyes were raised to Holman 
Hunt's picture, but when he turned his upon her with 
the question, "What is that?'' she had moved away 
to the door, and with a hasty half -muttered " good- 
night " she was gone. 

Merlyn knocked the ashes from his pipe, placed it 
lovingly in its case, and reflected that he would not 
have done it for everybody, reflecting also that he was 
paying somewhat dearly for taking rooms in a house 
inhabited by ladies. 

" She took me at a disadvantage," he mused, " for she 
was so modest and shy about it ; her mother had put 
her in a painful position — selfish old crab ! — and I was 
bound to help her — and then her enthusiasm finished 
me ; I suppose I find that irresistible because my own 
is worn out. If I mustn't smoke indoors I must have 
a latch-key." 

He found one on his table the very next day, and 
better still a heavy curtain was hung across his studio 
door, inside the room, and on it was pinned a card 
bearing the words — " Smoking allowed here with the 
skylight open." He appreciated the thoughtfulness 
which had prompted both. 

Phyllis lay awake for a long time that night, after 
her interview with Merlyn. She was thinking of the 
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stamp of trouble upon his face, the lines of endurance, 
the deep yearning look in the eyes, the set of decision 
about the mouth — wondering what forces had been at 
work to leave their mark so indelibly upon the features 
whose ruggedness they chastened. She was a little 
disappointed that her favourite picture was apparently 
unappreciated by him, whilst she was almost sorry that 
she had placed her china plates in his room at all, as he 
had already appropriated the motto. She wished that 
she had found the courage to suggest to him her idea 
of the little prefix " Not " ; she would not have any one 
in whom she was interested work his daily work with 
that self-suflBcient motto alone on his shield. 

Through the twilight of her dreams she heard the 
words reiterated " In my own might," and it was Mr. 
Merlyn's voice deep and loud which uttered them; 
whilst another voice, calmer and clearer, spoke the 
words of the picture : 

" Behold, I stand at the door and knock," 
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CHAPTER V, 

Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt. 

Measure for Measure, 

That curbing of the passions, — that straitening of the 
will, — how hard it is ! more especially when the afore- 
said passions seem bent upon taking the bit between 
their teeth and bolting with us — and the aforesaid will 
at the same time loses its backbone, and just gives 
itself up to the force of circumstances, — a force indeed, 
but one to master, not to be mastered by. 

Frank Smythe had a will, but it was not of iron, and 
it had a way of sinking into the background when keen 
susceptibilities were touched; and he had been more 
than touched in the last fortnight. 

If you knew Frank, my reader, with his handsome 
face, lithe limbs, good breeding, and affectionate nature ; 
if you knew Marjorie with her sweet grey eyes and 
broad brow, her simplicity of manner with a depth of 
character below, you could scarcely fancy it possible for 
them to be thrown together in such aiplace as North- 
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court with its romantic surroundings and that they 
should emerge thence, each back into their own world 
agam — ^unscathed. 

In flying visits to London, on his way to and from 
Oxford, Frank had occasionally seen his cousins ; only 
last summer he had taken them to Lords' for the 
University match, and they were at Henley with him 
and his father during the regatta week, when Marjorie 
liad spent three days in Elysium, and Phyllis had 
trembled for the success of her then new-born hope 
that Marjorie would dedicate her life to Art, as she 
would hers to Education. 

It was at Henley that the Christmas visit to North- 
court had been planned. That visit was now over, and 
it had left Frank determined that there was only one 
woman in the world for him ; but how could he ask her 
to marry him on £100 a year in pocket-money from his 
father, and £75 per annum of his own ? 

Frank had thought the face of Hfe much clouded 
when his uncle died and left him nothing, and now that 
Majjorie had risen on the horizon, it was hard not to 
break the tenth commandment. 

*' Hang it all 1 " he said to himself one day soon after 
Merlyn's visit — " I am not going to moan about longing 
for her and doing nothing all the while. Whatever it 
is to be must be soon ; and if it ts Iowa, I'll see how 
the ground lies with her first." 

It was one of those afternoons in midwinter when 
the daylight lingering on until nearly five o'clock, and 
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a balmy stillness in the air suggest the thought of 
coming spring. 

He had been out sea-fishing since the morning, 
trying to make up his mind one way or the other; 
and as he stepped ashore and walked up to the house 
between the shrubberies he was thinking it all out, 
and how he should best tell his mother what he had 
determined upon; or rather what he was vacillating 
about. 

As he crossed the hall where the soft skins muffled 
his tread she did not fail to recognize it with her 
mothers ear; the drawing-room door stood ajar, the 
£re-light was dancing on the wall, and a voice called 
to him. 

" There's a cup of tea waiting for you, Frank." 

"I must first go up-stairs and take oflf my boots, 
mother,*' was the answer as he sprung up the staircase. 
In another minute or two she heard him w^histUng 
down-stairs again, and as he came into the room, with 
a bright welcoming smile she signed to the fender-stool 
beside her arm-chair, as if that one particular comer 
were his special seat at that hour; so it was; the 
long legs were curled away somehow, and he gave 
up his dark head to her caresses, like some fevourite 
dog. 

" Is it quite hot ? " she asked with anxious solicitude, 
as if the very best of tea could not be good enough 
for him. 

" Delicious, dear,'* he replied lazily, leaning his head 
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back against her shoulder, apparently with nothing on 
his mind beyond the delights of tea and muflSns. 

"Ah I that is thanks to Marjorie's tea-cosy; you 
abused it whilst she was making it, but it is most 
useful and most artistic. Sweet little Marjorie 1 — how 
you used to tease her ! " 

The head never moved from the shoulder, the tea-cup 
was poised rather dangerously on a somewhat elevated 
knfee, the soft dark eyes were looking into the fire. 

" By the by, Frank,'* — he started, for there had been 
a silence, and he felt that his mother was on the point 
of saying something serious about Marjorie to him 
which might save his own revelations — but no ; she 
continued, " did you bring any whiting in with you ? 
I hope you did, dear ? " 

" No, not one — for I caught nothing ; it was a bad 
day,— why ? " 

"My dear boy, I wish I had known it earlier, for 
as I reckoned upon your providing fish I ordered none ; 
and your father does not at all like his dinner without 
it, but he does resign himself to circumstances very 
cheerfully, dear man ; and after all it is foolish to make 
a trouble about no fish, when there are so many greater 
evils in the world, and so many blessings — this one, 
for example." 

The white hand, with no jewel on it but its wedding- 
ring, stroked Frank's face; he put up his own hand 
and detained hers against his cheek. There was a 
queer feeling in his throat which made him in that 

F 
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moment think not quite so much of Maxjorie as of his 
mother, but it was only a momentaiy twinge. 

"Circumstances have not been very good to me, 
mother, have they?*' he said. "I mean in the way 
of making me a useful member of society. I'm a 
dreadfully idle beggar, don't you think so ? " 

"No, dear, I don't think you are," replied the 
mother thoughtfully. "You are never really idle — 
always riding, or boating, or acting, or singing -at 
concerts for some charity, and then visiting your 
different friends fills up your time considerably, — some 
one is always wanting you somewhere." 

"But all that is idle, mother; it is not work," he 
said impatiently, sitting forward, as he set his cup 
down, and clasped one knee. 

" No, it is not work, dear, — ^but then you see . . . 
you were never brought up to work," she added gently. 

"I know I wasn't, and I wish to heaven I had 
been ! " 

" Why, Frank ! . what is the matter ? " said his 
mother, leaning forward that she might look into his 
face ; but it was turned away. There was a silence. 

" Is it really," she said at last, very softly, — " really 
the want of hard work that is fretting you ? I did not 
think that troubled you. It always seems so perfectly 
natural and right that you should just go here and 
there — ^never really idle, you know." 

" But what's the good of it all, mother, dear ? " he 
interrupted, still looking into the fire ; " things cannot 
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go on like this for ever/' Another silence, in which 
she got hold of his hand again. 

" But you are happy living at home with us ? " she 
said. " Your father and I will do anything in the world 
to make you happy, you know that ? Whilst you are 
here and we are here, this is your home with us ; is not 
that enough for you ? " 

" No, — I am afraid it is not," he answered, tenderly 
fondling the hand in his ; " because there comes a time 
when a man wants a home of his own." 

The fingers in Frank's tightened their grasp on 
his. There was another pause ; then she spoke, quietly 
again : 

" Yes, Frank, and has that time come to you ? " 

" It's not much good if it has," he replied with a 
little bitter laugh; "for what have I got to keep a 
wife on as I should wish my wife to live ? " 

He had risen from the fender-stool, and moved into 
the window, looking seaward, where the grey evening 
shadows were veiling everything ; the pines looked 
black ; the kneeling figure on the rock was a child 
of the mist. 

"But if your wife had money," faintly suggested 
Mrs. Smythe. She loved her son too dearly to be 
afraid of him, but she knew him well enough to feel that 
she was treading on dangerous ground. "If she had 
money, you might bring her home here ? You would 
have your own suite of rooms. Whoever she might 
be, she should be welcome for your sake; and then, 

F 2 
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afterwards, when your father and I are gone, this 
house will be yours." 

"I shall never marry a woman with money," said 
Frank calmly, still in the window — " and I will never 
bring my wife home to Hve with my parents, dearly 
as I love them. I cannot see that it is right for either 
side. It turns out to be a mistake in the end if not at 
first ; and this house can never be my home in the 
years that are coming, unless / have made the where- 
withal to keep it up. I never look on to that time, 
which I should not have mentioned, my dear mother, 
if you had not, without seeing clearly, that one of these 
days I shall have to let Northcourt, unless . . ." he 
paused, then added quickly ; " unless I go out at once 
to some new colony like Iowa, and learn farming, and 
then in two or three years' time come home and 
take my wife back with me ; and when I have made 
my fortune in a few more years come home to settle 
down for good in the old country again.'' 

All the while he was painting this picture, Frank 
saw Marjorie, and no one else ; her face drawing him 
on in the distance of those probationary years would 
nerve his arm and his heart to the work, her face by 
the hearth-side in the Far West would make it home 
at once. 

To his mother it was as if her doom were sealed and 
settled, for his plans were apparently all made. Who 
was it for, she wondered ? Who was the woman, the 
inevitable woman, for whom she had often tried to 
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prepare herself, who was now thrusting herself 
between her and her boy ? But if it were for his 
happiness ? 

A silence longer than any which had gone before 
followed upon Frank's last words, then his mother 
spoke : 

" Who is it, Frank ? — would you mind telling me ? " 
She tried to make her voice firm. His own was not so 
firm, as he said : 

" Marjorie." 

Another very long silence, and in the deepening 
shadows and the dying fireUght he came round from 
the window-curtains to the fender-stool again, back 
to the old position, with his head upon her shoulder. 
She could not see his face now ; she could only guess 
at what the expression of it must be, by the short quick 
breathing. 

"Are you sure of her — sure that she cares?" mur- 
mured his mother. 

" No ! I have never said a word, and I am not sure 
that I shall. Even if I do go out there, and go at once, 
I'm not sure that it would not be more fair to be silent 
until I see how things go — for it may be an utter failure. 
Merlyn thinks not ; he assures me that it would be a 
splendid investment." 

"It was always a pet scheme of his," sighed the 
mother ; " he might go, he has no belongings ; but you 
— surely there must be many other things you could do 
here in England ? " 
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" Not to get on at the same rate as I shall there 
if I succeed/' he answered. 

So long as his mother opposed, he was bent upon 
going ; so long as Merljm had urged, he was bent upon 
staying at home. 

" When would you think of going ? " she asked. 

" Some time in the spring." 

"And how long would you be out there, do you 
think, before coming home at all ? " 

" Two years quite, I think." 

Then the mothers cheek went down on the son's 
head, and he knew that she was doing her best not to 
give way. 

"You like Marjorie, don't you, mother? — you said 
just now, how sweet she is." 

" Yes ; but then I had no idea," — she stopped. 

" You had no idea of what I was plotting. Ah well ! " 
Here Frank started to his feet, for the door was thrown 
open, and the butler entered with a lamp ; as he went 
away, Frank bent over his mother and said : 

"After all it may end in smoke — it will, I know, if 
she sends me to the devil ! " 

"Frank, no woman should have the power to do 
that ! " said his mother reprovingly, as she raised her 
face to kiss him, trying to look severe ; but her heart 
leapt at the bare suggestion of any alternative that 
would keep him in England. 

" I was speaking figuratively," he said laughing. 

" And I, also speaking figuratively," she said with a 
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smile, " undertake to say that his mother would fetch 
him back again. My dear boy, I have been no good 
mother to you in this little talk, — I have been selfish ; 
you see you were a little sudden. I will just go to my 
room before dinner for a while, and when I come down- 
stairs again you shall see me quite bright, and quite 
able to make papa forget that there is no fish." 

She pressed his hand as she passed him by, and so 
left him, — left him to reflect as he paced up and down 
the room : 

"Men have something to be thankful for in their 
mothers." 

Then the reflection was submerged in a tumult of 
passionate desires, from which rose the resolve, to go 
to London the next day and meet Marjorie at the 
National Gallery. 

And go he did ; thereby giving poor little Marjorie 
a peep into the heroic world, though she was all 
unconscious of it herself; for what heroine, in the true 
acceptation of the word, is ever conscious of her 
heroism ? 

Whilst she sat, that day, all absorbed apparently 
m her painting, she dreamed of years to come when 
she should not be able to paint fast enough, when her 
pictures would no sooner be exhibited than they would 
be sold; and then, perhaps, flattering crowds would 
flock around the young artist ; but she would wait and 
wait, peering over their heads into the far distance, 
and there— drawing nearer and nearer— would come 
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the dark handsome face, and she would look up at 
him, and their eyes would meet, and then they would 
understand one another. And in the full completion 
of her happiness she would tell him how she had 
known all the while that he had cared for her ; but she 
had also known that his mother wished him to marry 
a wife with money, and so she had worked her way 
up the ladder. 

She never thought of his saying to her: "Do you 
think I would let a woman work for rne? Is that 
what a man would stand quietly by and wait for ? " 
No ; to Marjorie it seemed quite right and natural that 
Frank should lead the life to which he had been brought 
up ; it would be very hard to expect him to do anything' 
else. These were dreams, mere dreams, not even suffi- 
ciently shaped to be put into words ; and as she washed 
in her clouds and her clear distance she became aware 
that the beauty of her air castle was more real to her 
than the beauty she was endeavouring to depict on her 
canvas, for she was suddenly convicted of her wanderings 
by the very evident fact that her foreground was weak 
and her distance far too strong. 

At that very moment, the subject of those dreams 
was walking up and down the pavement below the 
broad stone steps which lead to the entrance of the 
National Gallery, He preferred waiting for her out- 
side ; he did not care to go in as a " student's friend," 
to be stared at and criticized by other students and 
their friends. He looked at his watch — past three 
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o'clock ; he knew that four o'clock was closing time ; he 

iad lunched at the junction where he had had to wait 

three-quarters of an hour, so there was not that to be 

done ; besides, he might miss his object altogether if he 

left the spot. 

Why had he come up to London in this impulsive 
w:ay ? To catch a glimpse of Marjorie — to see how the 
field lay — ^to be able to arrive at some definite conclusion 
as to whether he should go abroad or not, without 
committing himself in any way. In short, this inter- 
view with her was to be a crucial test in more ways 
than one; therefore he had no intention of being 
baulked. 

One more glance at his watch — a quarter past three ; 
did the minutes ever pass so slowly as on this special 
afternoon? As he lifts his eyes once more in the 
direction of the entrance, a young girl comes out and 
begins to descend the steps. 

Frank had sharp sight ; no sooner had she left the 
door than he recognized the gleam of his mallard's wing 
at the side of her hat, and the slight graceful figure in 
the well-fitting dark serge with its kilted skirt, which 
had seen much service in his boat last month. Did he 
not recognize also the black fur cape, above which he 
used to look at the pale still face with the shining grey 
eyes, when she sat in the stem of that same boat, — until 
his lengthened gaze would call up the blood to her 
cheeks, and then he would turn his head quickly and 
point out this or that headland glorified by the lingering 
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touches of daylight in such a way as she being an artist 
ought to note ? 

She was drawing very near now, and as she trod the 
last few steps he threw away his cigar, apd advanced 
to meet her. Of course she was startled and surprised ; 
and of course he hastened to explain that he was in 
London, and thought he could not do better than 
caiTy out his threat of looking her up at the National 
Gallery. 

"I have been waiting here half an hour exactly. 
And now, are you in a hurry to get home ? " 

Marjorie felt as she used to feel, when as a tiny child 
she was told to " Open your mouth and shut your eyes; 
and see what you'll get to your surprise." 

She said, demurely enough, that she was in no 
particular hurry ; she was leaving off earlier than usual 
because she was going to stop in Westbourne Terrace, 
to have afternoon tea with a friend. 

" Ah, then my little plan can t be carried out if you 
have another friend in the way," said Frank : " there 
is not time for both. I was going to ask you if you 
would come with me to the ' Old Masters ' — it's such 
slow work going alone ; I thought that perhaps you had 
not been." 

" No, I have not," replied Marjorie, glancing up at 
him with rising colour. "And afternoon tea is a 
movable feast." 

" Then you would really care to come ? " 

'* Care ? — why, Frank ! " Such a happy laugh rippled 
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out with those little words. A prompt hansom came 
to the kerb, and as they bowled away towards Picca- 
dilly, Maijorie said it seemed almost Uke being at 
Northcourt once more. 

" With a diflference," suggested Frank — " a cab instead 
of a boat, a sea of faces instead of ocean waves." 

" That one afternoon when we went out beyond the 
bay into the open sea," she continued; "do you 
remember it ? I was pulling, and I was not prepared 
for the tremendous current, — how frightened I was I " 

Well did he recollect it all ; better than she thought 
he did perhaps. Now that he had launched himself 
on this voyage of discovery, things were not quite so 
easy as he had hoped. Was it the sight of this little 
woman beside him, or the vivid recollection of the 
fortnight at Northcourt, which made him feel that 
danger-signals were hoisted, and that there were rocks 
ahead ? He almost called himself a fool for having run 
into temptation, but one thing he had willed not to do, 
which was: not to betray himself to Marjorie. He 
thought it had been easier to obey a negative mandate 
of that sort. His only safeguard, as he felt danger so 
imminent, must be extreme caution; and his next 
words were spoken with perfect coolness : 

"I wonder when we shall all be at Northcourt 
together again 1 " 

Marjorie looked up at him in blank surprise. 

"At Easter we are coming ; we promised." 

" Yes, I know ; but very likely I shall be far away 
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by that time, for I have almost decided upon going out 
to Iowa for two or three years. Here we are " — doors 
were thrown back. " Mind how you get out ; not quite 
so fast ; give me your hand, — so ! " As he turned to pay 
the driver, Marjorie went on, and delivered up her 
umbrella, as if nothing were of more importance at 
that moment. She went on quietly enough up the 
broad matted stairs, without looking back for him, and 
she had her shilling ready before he, hurrying after 
her, could prevent it from being swept into the mass 
of other shillings. 

" I never intended ..." he began, as indignantly as 
he could speak just then. 

" But / did, — you must let me, please." She answered 
calmly, as if no disquieting intelHgence had sent the 
blood rushing back from her heart, and left her cheeks 
white. Frank bit his lip, as he made way for her to 
pass through before him ; in the next minute she was 
able to turn round and say quite briskly : 

" This is the first room I think ; have you a cata- 
logue ? " He silently put one into her hand. Turning to 
the first page of it, and looking intently at the name 
of No. 1, she went on to say, almost in parenthesis as 
it were : " I did not know you were thinking of going 
abroad." 

How could he possibly guess that, when he had 
mentioned it to her, she had felt a strange pain as if 
with his own hand he had wounded her in an unlooked- 
for way, and that in the tumult of feelings which she 
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was determined to do her best to conceal, a sudden 
bitterness had stung her into the foolish little resolve 
of accepting no benefits from him; he had hurt 
her so much by that stabbing thrust that she would 
not even receive a pitiful little shilling from him, 
looking upon it obstinately as a favour conferred upon 
her. 

For an instant a thought flashed across her brain 
like a ray of hope : " Suppose he does care a little after 
all, and he wants to see what the effect of it will be 
upon me ? And if he does " — vexed the next instant 
with herself for thinking anything of the sort — " he shall 
see that experiments are of no use with me ; besides, I 
know that Aunt Nell wants him to marry money. She 
shall never say that I tempted him ; and besides, it is 
the best thing a man can do — to go and get work." 
All her morning dreams had vanished before the blow 
from this friend's hand. 

He had not answered her last words; he was studying 
a Gainsborough critically, to all appearance, and yet, he 
would have found it difficult to tell any one what he 
was looking at. 

"I did not know," she began again, "that you had 
any thought of going out to Iowa." 

"Well, I begin to think it would be about the best 
thing I could do," he said, taking the catalogue from 
her hand, and looking on to the next page, in search 
of a number ; " there's nothing for me to do in England, 
--the old country is used up. Merlyn is urging it ; he 
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has two friends who have been out there for the last 
three years, and they have made it pay splendidly." 

Marjorie felt that she owed Mr. Merlyn something 
for this. Make it pay ? Yes; that was the desideratum 
then in Frank's life ; how foolish she had been to place 
herself in front of that I 

"It must be a beautiful climate/' she observed, 
stooping to examine the details of an Old Crome. 

" A little cold in the winter, — 20° below zero some- 
times," he rephed, looking hard at the same picture, 
adding with a light laugh ; " but I want bracing. Here's 
a lovely face ; isn't that perfection ? Not lovely in point 
of feature, but in the wonderful amount of feeling. A 
woman with a sympathetic nature ; you can see it in 
the lines of the mouth. Ah, a Romney, — I thought so," 
Marjorie agreed pleasantly, with a hard bitterness 
growing in her heart, and with a miserable conscious- 
ness that if she did not soon get away she should say 
or do something very silly, like crying or saying: 
" Please don't go yet ; wait till after Easter." Then she 
rallied her forces, and set herself to study the pictures 
professionally, and to talk artistically, until at last he 
declared that it was a long time since he had spent 
such an edifying afternoon. 

" Suppose we sit down for a little while," he sug- 
gested, when they were in the Lecture-room, resolving 
to forget his wounded feelings and to make one more 
experimental attempt, — " unless you are thinking about 
leaving?" 
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"No — oh no," she said doubtfully and hurriedly; 
" only, I begin to have compunction about my engage- 
ment with my friend. I think, perhaps, I ought to go 
to her; I could be with her by half-past four now if I 
were to take a cab from here, — couldn't I ? " 

"Quite, I should think," he replied. 

"Are you always as faithful in keeping appoint- 
ments ? I must get you to give me some lessons." 

"There will scarcely be time now, will there?" 
she made answer lightly ; " how soon do you think of 
going?'' 

"About the end of March " — which was a downright 
falsehood, for he had not so far shaped his course as to 
fix the date of departure in his own mind, if departure 
it was to be, only he imagined her to be so absolutely 
indifferent that he felt hard and cold and reckless, and 
^ing to start off the next day. 

She bethought her to ask him if he were staying 
in London, with a yearning wish that they might show 
him some little cousinly hospitality, but the wish was 
counterbalanced by the conviction that she had better 
never see him again before his departure. 

" Only to-night ; Merlyn dines with me this evening, 
and we are going to the theatre together. Will you 
have a hansom or a four-wheeler ? " 

A hansom was called. With a cab-driver peering 
down upon them, Piccadilly loungers staring at them, 
irrepressible feelings struggling in each heart to be 
kept down, what more could either of them say than 
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a bare, conventional "good-bye?" But after she had 
started, the little fare counter-ordered "Westboume 
Terrace," imploring the driver, as if it were the 
greatest favour, to take her to her own home address ; 
she had meant Westboume Terrace when she gave 
Frank the directions, — it was no subterfuge ; but her 
heart failed her now. 

As to Frank, his heart was not of the lightest as 
he went his way to St. James' Street, wondering what 
girls were made of. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

There is occasions and causes why 
And wherefore in all things. 

Henry V, 

That day at the National Gallery was about a 
fortnight after Mr. Merlyn's arrival at Mrs. Ford's house, 
and since that evening of the tobacco-crisis, there had 
been no intercourse between the family and himself; 
^0 passing intercourse even, so vainly hoped for by 
Phyllis, for not once had they met on the stairs. She 
'^gan to despair of ever again taking up the broken 
thread of a conversation, which had seemed to her like 
fte beginning of so much. What was the use, she 
3sked herself, of meeting with people who seem the 
people to suit a present need, to satisfy a present 
Hunger, if they are absorbed in a distance and a silence 
all the greater for being within absolute reach, within 
ter actual grasp ? 

But so often, in the small circumstances as well as 

in the greater, when they seem to be at their darkest, 

then does the bright gleam come ; it would be an 

argument against despair, if there were no other. 

a 
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" I cannot think why you are so anxious for a closer 
intercourse with Mr. Merlyn, Phyllis," her mother 
objected, in answer to a protestation from Phyllis on 
the subject; "from all you have both told me, he must 
be a most commonplace person. We are not bound 
to be hand-and-glove with Frank's friends." 

" No, mamma, Frank is not my reason. My reasons 
are : that he is a gentleman, — that he is a man who 
thinks, — that he is not quite like other men ; and indeed 
if he were, we might be very glad to know him, for a 
community of women may be much refreshed by a 
masculine mind amongst them ; " to which Mrs. Ford 
replied : 

" I have rather a horror of these original people ; to 
hear that he is not like other men, does not increase 
my desire to know him ; besides, he no doubt infinitely 
prefers being left to himself." 

So Phyllis' dim forebodings of a growing barrier 
between Mr. Merlyn and themselves deepened. Cer- 
tainly she had not much time to think about it, being 
at work at the College from 9.30 till 5 o'clock; and 
in the evening she generally had work to prepare, 
rough notes to revise, lectures to write out. She was 
enamoured of it all as a step to the work of her life, 
but the necessary drudgery of the daily journeys in 
bad weather was just a little wearisome on those 
winter days. 

On one of those days — the same on which Frank 
had visited the National Gallery — Phyllis was returning 
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earUer than usual ifrom King's Cross ; she got into what 
she thought was an empty compartment of the train, 
not seeing a figure in the dark corner, for her mind 
was preoccupied. She had given her first object lesson 
to the children in the schools ; with the timidity of a 
naturally nervous temperament she had dreaded the 
ordeal, for there was a critical audience of sister 
students, and the master, from whose lesson hers was 
taken, had also come into the class-room, to hear how 
his favourite pupil delivered it. 

She had been so full of the subject however, that 
she was absolutely unconscious of any distracting 
influence; instead of being at a loss for expression, 
words had flowed almost unbidden; congratulations 
had poured in upon her, and now, flushed and resting 
upon her laurels as she leaned back in the comer of 
the railway-carriage, she said aloud, as she very often 
did when alone : 

"I suppose that is the great secret of getting rid 
of self-consciousness in speaking, to be brimful of one's 
subject, with a sufficient recollection of whom one is 
addressing." 

The gentleman in the further comer, who hitherto 
tad the advantage of being in the dark, whilst the full 
light of the lamp had fallen upon her, here leant 
forward, and Phyllis, turning her head from the 
^ndow on hearing the movement, saw Mr. Merlyn. 

" I did not know there was any one in the carriage," 
she stammered. 

O 2 
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" I will get out if you like, and ■ get into the next," 
he said'; but at that moment the train moved oflF. 
" I am sorry," he added, with his peculiar smile, " for 
I am afraid there is no help for it now." 

" I am very glad," she said, honestly enough. 

" Are you ? It is very good of you to say so." 

" I don't see the goodness," she replied ; " it is a 
simple truth." 

"Many people have a way of recognizing a simple 
truth, but they don't always utter it," he said; "just 
as many people keep their good things to themselves, 
and never think of sharing them with the world at 
large, or with their friend, as the case may be." 

" I never can realize that,'' said Phyllis ; " for there 
always is to me such an urgent necessity to let others 
share the good things that one has oneself. You must 
feel it in your painting, do you not ? " 

" Feel what ? " 

"Feel that what you see to be so beautiful in 
nature, you are bound to reproduce on your canvas 
for the good of others, so that your emotions on seeing 
the original reality may be, in a measure, suggested to 
those who see your picture ? " 

She was in real earnest now, and full of her subject 
indeed. 

" A.h, that is what a real artist can do," he answered 
smiling, " and that is what I try for." 

"And surely that is what you will reach one day 
if you have an artist's capabilities and ..." She 
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stopped, then said, colouring at her own boldness, 
"and perseverance." 

"Which perhaps is not one of the least of the artist's 
capabilities," he replied ; " but there is so much to be 
overcome before reachiug that point desired by every 
true artist, of showing the soul of the thing he saw; 
there are so many insurmountable difl&culties, and one 
of the greatest is, that it is not every one who has an 
artist's eye, — the true insight ; and so you may go on 
being misunderstood and unappreciated, if you do not 
get the right people to see your picture." 

"But I think that difl&culty may be overcome,'' said 
Phyllis. " I should simply say : ' don't cast your pearls 
before swine.' " 

"But what is a man to do when the swine have 
money and picture-galleries ? " 

"Ah ! if an artist comes down to that !" 

And Phyllis relapsed from her eager attitude, into 
her comer with a slight curl upon her lip ; then, as he 
^as silent, and evidently expected her to say something 
more, she added : 

"There is a poem of Browning's on one of the old 
Italian painters — ' Andrea del Sarto ' I think — in which 
he says, ' God and the glory ; never care for gain.' " 

"I know it," rejoined Merlyn quietly; " but you are 
liot quite just. Miss Ford ; it is true that the artist says 
those words, but with an 'if; in speaking to the one 
l)eing who sways him like a reed, he says, ' If you had 
w-ged "God and the glory — live for fame only," my 
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paintings would have reached a higher stage, but ' — he 
goes on to say — * you urge me to paint for money — to 
paint to please/ — and he did it." 

" Yes, he did it, because he was completely under the 
power of his wife's influence,*' maintained Phyllis, 
stoutly; "he worshipped her, not his art; his better 
knowledge of the highest sank down to her level" 

"And because I have not a wife," said Merlyn 
laughing, " you think I may and ought to be above all 
sordid temptations ? Ah 1 Miss Ford, I fear we are 
none of us proof against money, and after all a man 
must live by his handicraft." 

" Yes ; but still I hold that the highest way of doing 
any work, does pay best in the end," she argued. 

"I am charmed to hear you declare yourself as 
mercenary as I am." 

" No ; I do not mean that we should aim high for that 
reason," she answered ; " but none the less surely wiU 
the result follow, because the work will then be of the 
truly best. I have a friend who writes, and publishes 
what she writes ; she tells me that whenever she writes 
with the object of pleasing a special publisher or maga- 
zine, she fails ; but that when she writes regardless of 
publishers and critics, she succeeds." 

He laughed again. 

" Do you think then," he asked, " that your argument 
will hold good throughout, that honesty is actually the 
best policy ? I had no idea that any one in this nine- 
teenth century held such old-fashioned notions." 
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"Certainly I do," she replied warmly. " I could not 
do my own work half as well if I thought of the ultimate 
pay; I think — I try to think— of the ultimate good to 
be given*' — she paused there, not having meant to say 
anything about her own work. 

"What is your work?" he asked, still more inter- 
ested in her. 

"Teaching." 

" Where do you teach ? " 

"lam being trained to teach," she answered modestly. 
"I go to the Home and Colonial Training College 
every day ; I am to have a course of three months 
and then . . ." 

"Then?" he repeated encouragingly. 

"Then I hope to get an assistant-mistress-ship at 
one of the High Schools." Her face glowed. 

"That is your Ultima Thule— is it?" he asked with 
a smile. 

" No ; my Ultima Thule is a head-mistress-ship one 
of these days." 

He sat looking at her curiously for a few moments. 

"I may be able to help you, I think," he said at last, 
"when the struggle — the endeavour after work in a 
High School begins ; that is to say, if you will so far 
stoop as to let yourself be helped." 

"Thank you ; but I think my success must depend 
Plainly on myself.*' 

They were at the Edgware Road Station ; he had 
opened the door as she spoke, and now stood waiting to 
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give her a hand, which she disregarded as she sprang 
out, saying lightly : 

" Thank you ; I have too many books," 

" Let me take some of them ; ' in my own might ' 
seems to be your motto." 

" No, thank you ; it is not worth while, for I daresay 
you are not going my way." 

" Why, yes," he replied ; " if you are going to your 
own house, I should say we are both going home 
together." 

There was something that sounded very comfortable 
in his words; Phyllis was experiencing the strange 
sensation of having a great desire suddenly gratified, as 
she found herself walking along the crowded pavement 
under his charge. 

" Please, db not think that I try to do things in my 
own might," she murmured, looking straight at a streak 
of sunset »sky over the chimney-pots. 

" But I do, most certainly," he replied ; " for you 
yourself have said as much, and you have blazoned it 
over my mantelpiece in such a way that I must go 
and do likewise." He was looking down into her face as 
he said this; she looked troubled but said no more. 
They were nearing home; walking down a long road 
with houses on each side, and a wonderful field of sky 
lay before them in the distance, still and clear, touched 
with sunset colouring. 

"I agree in the main with what you said in the 
railway-carriage," he said at last when he broke the 
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silence; "the higher the aim, the more complete the 
work; only it is so long since I have heard any doctrine 
of that sort, that I had almost forgotten it myself." 
They were at the gate now ; she wished that the house 
was miles away. " I mix so much with men," he con- 
tinued, fitting his latch-key into the lock, " so very seldom 
with women ; and few women express their convictions 
so earnestly as those I have heard this afternoon." He 
held out his hand as they stood together on the steps, 
adding as she put hers within it, whilst with the other 
he pushed the door open for her, " I suppose we must 
say good-bye here — is Mrs. Ford better ? " 

"Better?" echoed Phyllis wonderingly, and dazed by 
the words that had gone before. 

"I thought you told me that she was an invalid," 
te said, his thoughts having naturally turned to what 
seemed the probable barrier to further intercourse; 
but Mrs. Ford's invalidism was essentially that of a 
^mulade iTnagmaire, and therefore Phyllis felt ashamed, 
and stammered out an answer to the effect that her 
Brother was much the same as usual ; she could think 
of nothing more to say ; not a word by which she 
might express just a little of what that conversation 
bad been to her also. 

He went up-stairs to his rooms, and she lingered in 
the hall till she heard his door shut behind him ; then 
she went into the drawing-room to explain to her 
mother that she had not disobeyed her wishes, that it 
bad been an unavoidable coincidence. 
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" Of course you could not help it," complained 1 
mother ; " but that is just what I say, — when girls ta 
upon themselves to do these independent things, n 
think they may do anything, of course. Just fancj 
you had met any one you knew! — ^what would tl 
have thought ? " 

"They would have thought the truth — that I ^ 
walking with a friend ; he carried my books for me, i 
helped me very much." 

"So free and easy!" murmured her mothe 
" walking with a friend is what the servants do ! " 

" I often think they have the advantage over us 
being able to do it," said Phyllis with a smile. 

" I only hope it will never happen again," said ] 
mother. 

" No fear 1 " sighed Phyllis, as she thought what 
easy passage it would be from King's Cross every d 
if always the silence of a solitary journey might 
broken by that deep-toned voice from the comer of 
railway-carriage. 

Full of the strange adventure of her encounter t« 
Mr. Merlyn, Phyllis went up-stairs to the room sha 
by both sisters. There she found Marjorie, "a lii 
tired," lying on the bed. 

"Go on, PhylUs; I can listen best in a horizoi 
position," she said. 

For once in a way, Phyllis did not heed her lii 
sister's tiredness, nor did she notice her pale i 
troubled face. 
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"It is so delightful, Marjie," she said, as she stood 
before the toilet-table, brushing out her hair, in prepar- 
ation for the evening — " to know that we have here, in 
tlis very house, such a man as Mr. Merlyn." 

Marjorie, having heard from Frank about the same 
Mr. Merlyn*s influence on his movements, could not feel 
80 thankful. 

"I mean," continued Phyllis, "that he is a man who 
does not sneer and scoflf at the onward march of us 
"Women; who does believe in a woman working intellect- 
"ttally and succeeding in that work, and who has actually 
offered to help me 1 It is the realization of one of my 
dreams — ^to have a man-friend, with a head on his 
shoulders ; a man-friend who will understand a woman's 
difficulties and meet them half-way. I don't mean 
that we cannot get on without masculine help, but that 
it is extremely comfortable to know that there it is, 
close at hand ; although I don't know when it will be 
available, as mamma is still quite as much prejudiced 
against him." 

"It is very strange — the diflferent ways in which 
women are fascinated," said Marjorie dreamily, with 
closed eyes ; " you are fascinated by brains ..." 

"Fascinated!" interrupted Phyllis, on the defensive 
at once ; " I don't know that I a,m fascinated** 

"Well, say attracted then," pursued Marjorie. " Now 
the attractions of Mr. Merlyn's brains would be nothing 
to me whilst he is so ungainly in his movements — so 
altogether clumsy." 
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"No; for there your artistic taste comes in," said 
Phyllis reflectively ; " to you I daresay his face is large 
and rugged, — almost plain." 

" Very, — quite plain," replied Marjorie; " so plain that 
it would require much more than brains to make me 
forget it. It would want manners, Phil ; I don't mean 
so much outward beauty of form, as an indescribable 
charm of personality — some wonderful, individual charm 
which is neither beauty or manner necessarily, although 
it often goes with both." 

Phyllis pondered, as she fastened her beads round 
her throat : 

" I think we scarcely know Mr. Merlyn well enough 
yet, to say whether he has it or not," she said ; " it may 
perhaps be developed hereafter, but I fancy I should 
prefer him without it. I prefer to regard him as simply 
an aggregate mass of brains." 

Marjorie, miserable as she was, here collapsed into an 
irrepressible fit of laughter. 

"Don't say such dreadful things, Phil I" she cried; 
"you know you don't mean it; with your very soft 
heart, how can you talk such utter nonsense ? " 

" I mean it, Marjorie," gravely replied Phyllis, seating 
herself at the end of the bed. " I really do worship 
intellect ; I have my weak moments, I grant, but I can 
keep myself quite outside any such personal fascination 
as you described just now." 

" I did not mean simply fascination and nothing else," 
answered Marjorie, once more closing her eyes, as she 
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threw her anns across them, whilst the colour rose to 
her cheeks ; " that should only be the symbol, the out- 
ward and visible form, the type, of the character 
beneath." 

"Frank is rather that sort of person,'* said Phyllis; 
" although I am not quite sure that he has the character 
beneath the charm." 

" I met him this afternoon — or rather, he called upon 
me at the National Gallery," said Marjorie with a half- 
laugh. " He waited until I came out. It so happened 
that I left early ; he was walking up and down outside ; 
and he took me to the Old Masters, — such a very good 
collection." 

After a moment's pause, Phyllis said with some 
asperity : 

" I don't think he ought to have done it, Marjorie." 

" Ought not ? Why not ? " demanded Marjorie, revers- 
ing her clasped arms to the back of her head, and 
facing her sister indignantly. PhylUs did not quite 
know how to state her reasons ; for how could she say 
that her fears had been roused, during their stay at 
Northcourt, lest Frank's flirtation should go too far 
for her darling's peace of mind ; the bare possibihty of 
Frank's peace of mind being troubled did not occur 
to her. She knew that his parents did not wish him to 
marry a poor wife, and, with charming ignorance of 
human nature, Phyllis thought that Frank's devotion 
to them meant entire compliance with their wishes. 
She also credited him with the same wish on his own 
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account; for surely, a man who was accustomed to 
have all his expensive tastes and habits gratified and 
indulged, not having money himself would necessarily 
look for it in his wife. 

"I dont think it was right of him," she said stoutly. 
" We are not so very intimate after all ; at least it is 
only within the last year or two that we havQ become 
so ; and to do it like that was like doing it on the sly, 
as if he were ashamed." 

" Phyllis ! how can you ! " exclaimed Maijorie, with 
flaming cheeks, sitting bolt upright. " What was there 
to be ashamed of? — and besides, are we not cousins? I 
might just as well say, with far greater reason, ' Phyllis, 
it was not right of you and Mr. Merlyn to walk home 
together this evening.' " 

"That is very dififerent," argued Phyllis; "for how- 
could I have crossed over to the opposite side of thes 
road, and kept my own side of a straight line, telling 
him to keep the other, knowing all the time that wes 
were converging towards the same point ? " 

" And how could / have said, ' No, thank you,' wheiK 
he asked me so kindly ? " argued Marjorie, still hotly. 

"It was just amusing himself at your expense,'^ 
muttered Phyllis ; " I have no patience with him." 

Poor Marjorie ! She said nothing immediately in 
answer to those last words, but presently she askeJ 
Phyllis if she knew that he was going out to Iowa in 
the spring. 

"Who? Frank ?" cried Phyllis. "Is he really? lata 
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very glad. He was talking to me about it one day at 
Northcourt, but I was not sure that he meant it. I 
should say it will be the making of him ; he is wasting 
Us energies here. And I hope he will go soon ! " 
she added emphatically. 

The tea-bell pealed; Marjorie slid from the bed, 
but she did not pass Phyllis ; she stopped beside her, 
and placing her hands on her sister s shoulders, she 
murmured with quivering lips : * 

"Phyllis, deal', it's no use; I shall never be in love 
with Art in the way you wish me to be." 

The elder sister's expansive arms drew the smaller 
form close down beside her. 

" Try, Marjie ; be brave," she whispered ; " in time 
you will. You get up to the higher levels gradually ; 
you mvM be true to the highest that is in you." 

"I don^t think I have a highest," sighed Marjorie. 
*' I know that I care most for something far out of my 
i^^ach ! I care for it so much, that I would rather never 
see a paint or a brush again, if that might be the price 
of my gaining it. And if it were the other way " — she 
lifted her face, all flushed and wet with tears, and the 
s^eet grey eyes shining ; ill would it have fared with 
^rank's resolution had he seen her then — "if his 
Mother were to say to me : * When you have painted so 
^uch, and made so much, then you will be ready and 
fit for him,' I would paint morning, noon, and night ! " 
Phyllis laid her hand on the clasped hands, saying : 
"Hush, dear ! Don't forget that you are a woman." 
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Forget it ! How could she, when she was forced to 
remember it by the very pain she was suflfering ? 

"It is hard, I know, for you," went on Phyllis, "to 
keep firmly to your resolve — our united resolve — ^to work 
on together, at what God has planted within us, that 
we may work it out grandly — our calling, Marjorie, which 
in some — in you — is genius. But I must go down-stairs 
and make tea. Cheer up, dear, you are dead tired ; a 
strong cup of tea will set you to rights." 

As she ran down-stairs, a heavy step went down the 
lower stairs, and then the house-door banged. Mr, 
Merlyn's door stood ajar, and in the firelight Holman 
Hunt's picture faced her with the patient, gentle eyes, 
and the thought crossed her mind : What if she were 
too strong for the little sister up-stairs ? That little 
sister heard the heavy tread also, and knew that it 
was Mr. Merlyn going to dine with Frank. Why should 
he have what she was craving for herself, — real, earnest 
face-to-face intercourse with no veil between? Phyllis 
evidently considered that she had given way foolishly 
to a somewhat inexcusable weakness. 

"And yet surely," she mused, "God has planted 
love within women's hearts — ^the necessity of loving 
— the want of one helpmeet, deeper than anything 
else. It seems as if when it comes to a woman it is a 
more beautiful thing than all besides ; better than any 
work or art; but if it does not come, then the work 
or the art may try to take its place ; but as to repulsing 
the love, as to so cultivating the talent or the art as 
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to want nothing more — to call ihat ' the highest ! ' . . . 
if Phyllis only knew ! " And there was a shake of the 
head that came with the blinding tears, implying, 
"Phyllis knows nothing whatever about it/' 

Before she went down-stairs she pushed the window- 
curtain aside just to take a glance out at the night and 
the world. It was a favourite habit with her, when 
feeling almost drowned in a sea of her own small cares, 
to look right away, out on to a starlit, lamplit London 
world. She pressed her hot forehead against the cool 
wmdow-pane ; she saw roofs and chimneys innumerable, 
and heard the distant roar of a great city's life, but 
overhead was the eternal stillness. 

And as she stood there — scarcely thinking, but being 
soothed — all petty feelings, all initability, all bitterness 
went away from her; and there went up from her 
heart the old Hebrew blessing, and she whispered 
it for that man's sake whether he cared for her or 
not: 

"The Lord bless thee, and keep thee; the Lord 
niake His Face to shinje upon thee, and give thee 
peace; now and for evermore." 

A step behind her ; it was Phyllis. 

"Maijie, I've come up for one word before you come 
down; I'm afraid I sounded hard just now. Don't 
niisunderstand me, dear ; I never meant that it would 
be right for you to stand like the cherubim with a 
flaming sword to warn oflf from your Eden of Art any 
good man who loved you, and whom you loved. I 
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never meant that. Only, I think I should be very 

sorry if he were to come yet ; I should like our venture 

to promise success first at any rate." 
Marjorie turned and kissed her, saying : 
" He has not come yet, Phil ; and I mean to do 

great things first." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

There was never yet philosopher 

That could endure the toothache patiently. 

Mv^ Ado About Nothing. 

Hugh Merlyn found his friend not in the liveliest 
of moods at dinner, nor did the sight of a clever 
burlesque tend to enliven him afterwards. Marjorie's 
face haunted him ; never had he thought it so fascin- 
ating, and none the less for that little tinge of hauteur 
^hich he had so thoroughly misunderstood. 

" Merlyn, Tm no good to any one this evening," he 
said, when the piece was over. Merlyn, knowing his 
^'f^, put no questions, but simply said : 

''Come up to my rooms to-morrow afternoon; I 
sliall be in from two till five." 

Frank hesitated, then yielded ; Marjorie or no 
^aqorie, he would have it out with his friend. He 
^id not exactly wish to meet her face to face again 
just yet, nevertheless to be within the precincts, as it 
^cre, would be something ; he would like to ensure 
^ot seeing her, and yet he must risk it. He was not 

E 2 
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partial to his aunt, but with her extreme readiness 
to be touchy and to take offence, he felt himself in 
duty bound to ask for her before going up to Merlyn's 
rooms. So he did his duty and found her at home, 
and his hopes or fears as to getting any sight of 
Marjorie were settled at once. 

Mrs. Ford received him most affectionately ; he had 
always stood high in her favour because he was always 
pleasant with her, and there are some people who 
are generally benevolent to those who please them. 

" My dear Frank, this is good of you ; the girls are 
both out, but if you can wait for afternoon tea, I 
daresay they will be in by that time." 

She wheeled the most comfortable arm-chair round 
to the fire, and sat in her own comer by her work-table 
beaming smiles upon her handsome nephew. 

"Thanks very much, but Fm afraid I can't wait, 
tempting as your suggestion is " — he felt himself redden- 
ing stupidly. "I promised my mother to be home 
to-night, and I must catch the 4.30 to do that ; Merlyn 
asked me to look him up in his studio this afternoon — 
he's a good fellow, isn't he ? " 

It was now Mrs. Ford's turn to colour up. 

« Who, Frank ? " 

" Merlyn, — you have seen him of course ? " 

" Why — no — I really have not — I have not seen him 
yet," she replied in some confusion. 

Frank looked up in astonishment. 

"Not yet? — and he has been here a fortnight! I 
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thought he was sure to spend his evenings occasionally 
with you, because he is a sociable fellow at heart, 
though he professes to be wedded to solitude; he 
thoroughly appreciates home life, such as he might 
get a glimpse of with you. Old hermit ! Ill pitch 
into him for his exclusiveness. Now I should just 
like to know what reason he has given for not coming 
when you have sent him one of your nice kind 
messages." 

Frank rose from his chair, and stood against the 
mantelpiece smiling, as he meditated the moral cudgel- 
ling he would give his friend. Never had Mrs. Ford 
felt so penitent for shortcomings in the way of 
hospitality, but she veiled her penitence behind a 
flight asperity. 

"I have not sent him any invitation to join our 
circle yet, Frank ; I thought it better to wait. No 
doubt he prefers to be left to himself." 
Frank's countenance fell. 

'* No, I think not," he said most decidedly. " I 

^m very sorry you should have thought so; he is 

'^ot the man to obtrude himself an inch unless he 

felt quite sure that he would be welcome, but he is 

just the man to withdraw into his shell and keep 

tbere, unless drawn out of it. Everybody likes him, 

^hen once they get to know him. He is one of the 

wiost thorough gentlemen in mind and feeling I have 

ever had the good fortune to meet. I don't know that 

I generally believe much in blood, but in him breeding 
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certainly goes for something; I suppose the Merlyns 

of shire are one of our oldest families. Poor old 

Hugh always says that he doesn't care a fig who his 
ancestors were, so long as he can remember his own 
father; he certainly doesnt reap much benefit in the 
shape of this world's goods, for his cousin Lord 
Palkington has all the acres; but if he has no heir, 
Hugh is next of kin." 

He said his say quietly enough; there was one 
weakness which Frank had not, and which he cordially 
hated, the English weakness — snobbishness. He knew 
that his aunt was beset by it, and he could not resist 
the temptation of pandering to it in the present 
instance, when his indignation had been stirred by 
what he considered her Gothishness, and want of 
hospitaUty to his best friend. 

Mrs. Ford sat dumb from amazement, she almost 
exclaimed: "Why did you not tell me this before?" 
— this meaning : " that he is cousin to a live lord ; " but 
luckily for her self-respect and for her nephew's respect 
of her, she just stopped in time. 

"I must go and look after this same Hugh," said 
Frank, breaking the silence, and glancing at his watch. 
Then his aunt, flushed and agitated, said as she rose 
to her feet : 

" I wish you could have stayed for a cup of tea, 
Frank, then you might have brought Mr. Merlyn down 
with you ; it would have been a nice opportunity for 
introducing him into our circle. The girls would be in 
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by that time, and we should be quite a happy little 
home-party ! " 

"Thanks; you are very good; but I really cannot 
spare the time, for we have some business matters to 
discuss, Merlyn and I, and it is close upon three o'clock 
now. Good-bye" — ^he bent to receive her kiss on his 
cheek; "tell Phyllis and Maijorie I was sorry not 
to see them ; I think I can find my way to Merlyn' s 
studio ; don t you trouble ; I know it." 

He found the artist standing before his easel; he 
did not turn at his friend's entrance, he only, said : 

"Come in, old fellow ; I can't look at you just yet; 
Im putting in some ticklish touches." 

Frank had come in, and stood behind him, looking 
over his shoulder. 

On the canvas was a woman's face, and below it 
^as a quotation from Carlyle's ' French Eevolution.' 

** In her 25th year, of beautiful, stiQ countenance — 
l^er name is Charlotte Corday. Adam Lux of Mentz 
declares that she is grecuter than Brutus!' 

** Confound you, Merlyn ! " said Frank, laughing. 
" 1*11 thank you not to represent my cousin in such a 
form! You have hit off Phyllis to the life, idealized 
Mid beautiful, and mns spectacles. You've got her brow, 
and her mouth, and you've got what I call her revolu- 
tionary expression. However did you do it ? " 
Merlyn, stUl painting on, replied : 
"Well, it was in this way. She came into my room 
one evening — the first evening — to inform me politely 
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from her mother that smoking was not allowed on 
these premises/' 

" Poor old Hugh ! " murmured Frank. 

"It is allowed here, so you may light up if you 
will," went on Merlyn — " and we became involved in a 
discussion which landed us in Carlyle's ' Revolution * ; 
and as she spoke of Charlotte Corday, admiringly, mind 
you, — or perhaps I should say not condemning her 
so much as defending her, on the plea of her innate 
patriotism, — I caught the idea exactly, as she stood 
before me." 

" What I — do you mean to say that you had the cheek 
to get her to stand then and there for it ? " 

** An artist can take notes as well as an author," said 
Merlyn with a smile, " without his subject being in the 
least conscious of what he is about." 

"Well, you would do better to call this picture 
simply ' Phyllis : an Ideal,' — it is too beautiful for my 
cousin, and not handsome enough for Charlotte Corday." 

" It was only that one transient expression I wished 
to fix," said the artist. 

"And you have done it most assuredly; they say 
that one of the best portrait-painters we have always 
gives a man his best but perhaps most rare expression, 
and he is apt to be criticized therefore as one who 
flatters; whilst another, who ranks on the same level 
with him, just paints the face literally as he sees it, and 
people exclaim : ' How life-like ! even the little wart 
upon his chin!' Now your style and W 's is 
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infinitely pleasanter; you neither of you ignore facts, 
but you bring to the front a something which may 
be seen, though not always ; something which, when 
seen, wholly obliterates warts from the vision of the 
critic." 

"Exactly; so, when that flash of the soul within 
came into your cousin's face, I saw no spectacles, no 
irregular features : I saw what she was speaking of — the 
beauty only, the dignity of Charlotte Corday." 

"Merlyn, this won't do; we can't have you airing 
your saTis culottism before Mrs. Ford ; she thinks Phyllis 
dangerously far gone in that direction already," said 
Frank, going round the studio, examining this, that, 
and the other ; " you have not seen much of the family 
yet?" 

"No; they rather wish to regard me simply as a 
necessary evil, I fancy," said Merlyn, with his low laugh, 
stippling in a comer to the Ideal's mouth. 

"Not the girls; they can be courteous and friendly 
enough ; it is the mother who is cranky and morbid. 
However, she wants me to go back to her for afternoon 
tea, and to introduce you then and there to her, but I 
don't quite see it. I shall not have time, but even if I 
had, I have no intention of dancing you, in for her 
pleasure now, when she has had you here for a fort- 
night without showing you a grain of civility ; she may 
wait your pleasure now." 

Merlyn shrugged his shoulders. 

*' I am not in the least hurt ; I am very comfortable ; 
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the cooking is excellent; I should like to see more of 
la citoyenne, but I can wait until it pleases madame to 
ask me to draw nearer. Perhaps after all it is better 
for us to be thoroughly independent of one another, 
and in order to be that, we must be strangers. What's 
the matter?" — for Frank, turning open a portfolio, 
uttered an exclamation of half-astonishment, half- 
annoyance. 

''How the deuce did you get this done?" he said, 
as he held up a half-finished coloured sketch of a head, 
too much like Marjorie to be mistaken for any one 
else ; " does she come into your room, too, for political 
discussions ? " 

Something in the tone made Merlyn look oflF his 
painting, and fix a steady eye on Frank. 

" No," he replied with a quiet smile, turning once 
more to his painting ; " that was a sketch from memory. 
I have only seen her once, — when I called that afternoon 
— excepting occasional glimpses from the window, or 
across the street. It is a face that haunts a man when 
he has once seen it ; it keeps repeating itself like some 
charming song, or a line of poetry that is full of beauty 
suggested or expressed, — and so I was obliged to paint 
it. You think it good then ? I don't think it is hali 
good enough. I could not quite get, to my own satis- 
faction, the depth of feeling in the face, combined with 
the capability for quick change of expression from 
grave to gay ; there is a sparkle in the eye sometimeSj 
contradicting the lines of the mouth ; such a sensitive 
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little mouth too 1 I don't think I have done that 
justice either." 

Frank stood with his back turned, to all intents and 
purposes still studying the picture. 

"I daresay she might be glad of some hints, Merlyn," 
he said at length drily; "she's an artist herself, or 
means to be one; like every woman in the present 
day, not content with being a woman; paints at the 
National Gallery — and all that sort of thing. You 
understand so well how to do it, that you might be an 
invaluable help to her." 

"An artist? — that little girl paints at the National 
Gallery? I should like to see what she does. That 
critical glance which I felt once or twice on that 
memorable afternoon may be accounted for now that I 
know that she is one of us." 

"It's a pity that I can't stay to introduce you this 
afternoon," said Frank; "there's no saying what the 
result might have been ultimately: 'Hours in a 
studio! Two artistic souls find themselves affinities!' 
and there you have it, — a life-model in every sense of 
the word ! All the best artists choose their wives with 
an eye to the trade, don't they ? " 

Once more his friend glanced at him; the back of 
his head looked aggressive. Once more he touched 
Charlotte Corday's mouth, with a touch that left a set 
inark of decision, smiling quietly to himself. 

At last he made answer. 

"Some do; and some of these same wives, good for 
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trade, spoil the art; serves them right who serve 
mammon instead of their highest hghts. No, Frank, 
this little person is not one of my sort; she would 
rasp me by her strong sense of what is beautiful which 
I should be constantly shocking by my uncouthness. 
Even in those few minutes that we were together, as 
she gave me my tea so d^iintily, it was quite curious the 
instinctive sense I had all the while that she found me 
repulsively awkward and inharmonious. No, thank you; 
no wife for me — and certainly not an artistic one ! I 
imagine a sweet face at the opposite end of the dinner- 
table, continually looking at me regretfully through a 
mist of tears across the dishes, murmuring plaintively • 
'If only you had a better nose; if Nature had only 
dealt more sparingly with you when mouths were "given 
away ; if only you were altogether less pachydermatous 
— more sensitive ! ' — that would be it. You misunder- 
stand me entirely, my dear fellow, if you imagine me to 
be fascinated by this little girl, beyond the admiration 
which I, as an artist, must feel for such a face. We can 
keep our hearts entirely apart from our profession ; at 
least a man of my age can. It was the spirit of the 
artist which your cousin Marjorie conjured up, not the 
heart and soul of the man." 

Frank could turn round now and breathe freely, as 
he left the portrait in a position where he might take 
another look at it before leaving the studio ; then, as ii 
stirred by an impulsive second thought, better or worse^ 
he went back to it, and thrust it again into the portfolio. 
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"You may have it if you like/' said Merlyn, painting 
on without seeming to see what Frank was about. 

"No, thank you, I don't want it," longing for it all 
the time, as he came up to his friend and stood watching 
him at work, adding presently — " I must be off very 
soon now." 
Thereupon Merlyn threw down his brush, and said : 
"Come along up into my room; the daylight's gone 
and I can't paint any more." 

Shut into that cosy, woman-touched room, Merlyn 
threw himself on the sofa, after putting Frank into 
the arm-chair ; and then the plaintiff began at once : 

"Merlyn, I wish I could be heart-whole as you are ! 
At the present moment, I would have gone through all 
that you have, to arrive at your present cool and easy 
condition — ^youi* jolly, chronic state of utter indifference, 
where women are concerned — but I can't. And as to 
going to Iowa, I don't believe I can do that either ; I'm 
a miserable, weak fool ! " 

Merlyn, reflecting on certain signs and symptoms 
disclosed in the studio, thought it best to put a point- 
tlank question. 
"Is it no go then ? — with Tier, I mean ? " 
"Worse than no go ! " said Frank, vehemently. "I 
thought I would put it to the touch yesterday, but she 
was so icily indifferent that I . . . well ; a fellow wants 
a certain amount of assurance and confidence to take 
the step at all; and I was literally frozen when 
received the news of my going to Iowa as if 
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I had said ' going to Paris for a week ' — ^so I said 



more." 



(( 



You told her you were going ? Well done ! Then.^ 
stick to it and go," exclaimed Merlyn; "never mind J 
anything else. Just you go out there for two years, , 
and then come home to see how things lie. It will be ^ 
the making of you ; you will forget everything else ^ 
when you get out there in that grand new world. You 
will think of nothing but your crops, and your pigs, 
and your cattle ; and you will be looking out for your 
own settlement, and you will find some good fellow 
out there to go into partnership with you after your 
year with Mr. ; he can give you lots of introduc- 
tions. And there you will get on the top of all this 
EngUsh fog ! " 

" It is not fog," said Frank, quiet now as Merlyn in 
his most quiet mood. "Then there's my mother; I 
told her the other evening what I was contemplating, 
and, by Jove ! Merlyn, it makes a man feel himself 
worth something to have such a mother." 

" Or that he ought to be," interposed Merlyn. 
" It made me feel myself a contemptible fool to be 
doing nothing, making no mark in the world, whilst 
that dear lady had a hard fight to keep back her tears 
at the very idea of my going, and to put on a brave 
front when I suggested the other possibility to her; 
neither of them was palatable to her — a wife with no 
money, and a settlement in Iowa to attain that end. 
She would miss me fearfully, Merlyn ; my father would 
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see it from a man's point of view, but she . . . '* Frank 
paused. 

" — ^Would see it from a mother's point of view, and 
that would comprehend your ultimate good," said 
Merlyn. "I know what it is; with all your love for 
your mother, you are hankering after that other she, 
—that's the pull-back. Bless you, Frank, mothers are 
worth all the women in the world ! Have nothing to 
do with any woman but your mother ; take the advice 
of an old man " — (Merlyn, Frank's senior by two years, 
stood over him now, with the yearning expression 
shining out all over his face) — "and believe him when 
he tells you that le jeii Tie vaut pas la chandelle. Once 
find a woman who really loves you — a woman of the 
right sort — a woman like your mother for instance : 
tender, gentle, domestic, devoted, then I should say — 
don't let her go. But there are no such women amongst 
the girLs of the present day — I tell you there are none*' 
and Merlyn turned off impatiently to pace the room ; ' 
"there's not a woman I know worth a man's fretting 
his heart about. And as to you fretting yours out 
for onjB of these nineteenth-century girls, who will 
lead you on one day, and if you follow her the next, 
ask y^m what you mean by it, with never a word or 
thought of regret when you tell her you are going 
abroad for years — bah ! my dear Frank, it is childish ; 
for goodness' sake throw it behind you, and start 
fresh/' 

" It is so easy to preach, isn't it ? " and as he spoke 
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Frank rose ; there was such real distress in his tone 
that Merlyn s big heart ached for him. 

" But I know it, my dear fellow ! It is not preaching, 
it's my own experience ; and God knows I would save 
you from all I went through." 

" I don't believe you can ; " and Frank looked straight 
before him with a set expression of steadfast resolute- 
ness. Merlyn only wished that it had been set in w 
he considered the right direction. "I don't believ 
any man's experience could save another from this so; 
of thing; it's the old Adam that is in us all, and 
must go through with it. I can't go back; I can'#^ 
throw it behind me. But I will make a compromiso^ 
with you and my mother," — the two friends stood fac^^ 
to face, hand grasping hand, — " we will let it stand ov< 
till Easter." 

" Why Easter ? " 

" Never mind why ; I choose to have it so. Let 
bide my time until Easter, and then, if things are 
straighter, I promise you that I will get my tra] 
ready for new pastures and hard work. Perhaps 
will be Iowa which ever way the wind blows, for I 
beginning to hanker strongly after it myself; but 
couldn't do it now — not yet. And as to what you 




about no girls being fit to look at, as compared wii 
our mothers, if my father had acted upon that principk^^ ^f 
where would my mother have been now ? " 

" Women were better then ; they had more stuff i-B 
them/' argued Merlyn, as they went down-stairs togethe^^ 
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their voices raising hopes in Mrs. Ford's disappointed 
heart that her nephew had relented, and the introduc- 
tion was coming now ; but no — the house-door closed, 
she heard his lordship's cousin return to his room, whilst 
Frank hailed a cab at the corner. There was a little 
figure treading its way through the twilight, on the 
opposite side of the street, homeward-bound after a 
day of diligent painting, just a little weary in head 
and heart perhaps. " But that will soon pass away," 
8he told herself, "when my work is my master; true 
service is loving service, and that never tires." But 
€Ven as she thought it, the service took a more personal 
shape, and she went away in the spirit — far away to 
the black firs and the golden gorse of Northcourt — and 
she pictured Frank Ute-db-Ute with his mother as usual 
^t that hour, by the drawing-room fireside ; whereas, 
he had just stepped into a hansom under the opposite 
street-lamp, and as she crossed over to that very corner 
he was driven away to Paddington Station. Two 
^^Unutes sooner, and they might have met ; and then, 
'^Ho knows what each might npt have said to the 
other ? 

But the right time for saying it had not come yet, 
^though it might seem to lookers-on only to have 
^^pended upon the alertness of a cab-driver. 

It was midnight before Frank reached Northcourt. 
Se had written to say that as he should be so late 
^e would not have any one sit up for him, and that he 
*tould walk from the station. The white line of foam 
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was curling over the rocks below the dark furze ; the 
white, turretted house stood above, the little pine-wood 
stretched up and away behind it in a sombre mass ; — aU 
seen in the " neither dark nor light " of an hour when 
the moon should have illuminated the whole, had it 
not been for the canopy of cloud which covered the sky 
that night. 

His thoughts were not cheerful companions, as he 
walked along the sea-road. He did not look for 
melancholy sympathy in the song of the sad sea-waves, 
nor did he hear "the eternal note of sadness," as 
Merlyn had heard it on that evening when he had 
betaken himself and his pipe to the cliff; for Frank 
had a tangible reality facing him, and urging him fw 
the first time in his life to work. Even if he never 
won her, he could not be idle any longer; how could 
he with that earnest little face raised to his, and 
pleading with speaking eyes : *' I am working, and I 
mean to work ; what is your life worth if you do not 
go and do likewise ? " — ^which the poor little face had 
never had the slightest intention of saying, only so he 
had read her silence once or twice at Burlington House; 
and well was it for him, perhaps, that his imagination 
ran in that groove. 

Lights were in his mother's window ; he saw them as 
he walked along the drive. The stedfast, resolute look 
which Merlyn had observed, was in his face, as he quietly 
closed the house-door behind him, and turned into 
the library, where was all that man could desire— 
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blazing fire, slippers, and supper. His mother s thought- 
fulness could be read everywhere as he glanced around. 
Once or twice, as he sat reading letters, he listened, 
thinking that he heard her footfall on the stairs, but 
she did not come ; and when he took his candle and 
went up to his bedroom, the house was wrapped in 
stillness. But he had not been in bed five minutes 
before a gentle tap was heard at his door, and the dear 
figure in crimson wrapper, with soft, silvered hair 
flowing over her shoulders, came in. 

" Caught in the act, you bad boy ! " for his reading- 
lamp stood lighted on the table at the head of his bed, 
and he closed 'Consuelo' as his mother, stooping to 
kiss him, sat down beside him. 

" You dear mother ; how pretty you look ! Why 
don't you always wear your hair like that, instead 
of tucking it away ? How comfortable you made every- 
thing for me down-stairs! It was very good of you 
— just like you. But you ought to be asleep now." 

" I could not go to sleep without seeing you, Frank," 
she said, lovingly and anxiously. " I have been think- 
ing and thinking so much of our talk the other evening, 
ever since you left home yesterday morning, and I 
have been wondering how things were going with you." 

"I met her at the National Gallery. She did not 
know I was coming," he replied, gruflfly somewhat, 
with his hand in his mother's. " We went to the 
Old Masters together, and I told her that I was gfoinsj 
out to Iowa." 

I 2 
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At that the mother felt a little stab, but she ss 
gently and calmly enough : 

" Well, dear ? " 

"Well," — ^with a short laugh, — "she doesn't C8 
a bit." 

His mother was silent for a while, then said : 

" Did she tell you so ? " 

" I never gave her a chance." 

" Then how can you judge ? " 

" Because I know a woman's manner so thorougl 
by this time. My dear mother, I know her bett 
than you do." 

. " But you men in these instances do misundersta: 
women," she made answer. " Wait a little while, a: 
see; that is all I can say. Suppose we say tt 
Easter shall decide it; there is the standing arrang 
ment, you know, that they should come to us ags 
then, unless you would rather not ? " 

She would never have made any such suggest! 
if she had not, with a woman's quick insight, seen sig 
on Marj one's part which Phyllis too had seen duri 
their Christmas visit ; and now, seeing which w 
her boy's heart was leading him, she was disposed 
view those signs in a far more favourable light than s 
did then. Frank was silent; then assuming an ind 
ference he was far from feeling, he said : 

"No, I don't mind; in fact, I had the same id< 
myself. Anyhow, I have pretty well made up m 
mind about Iowa," he added quickly ; " I think I sha 
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go out there early in the summer. I know it will be 
the best thing I can do, mother dear ; don't look at me 
like that ; you would like your son to be the best sort of 
man he can be, — ^wouldn't you ? " 

She only bent over him again, and kissed him 
lingeringly, as she replied : 

"Yes, my boy; but I can't help wishing that these 
young colonies had never been thought of. Good-night. 
Bless you, dear." - 

She stole away, leaving her blessing behind her. No 
tears; those she kept for her own room. Frank put 
away his book, turned down his lamp, and was very 
soon asleep; and as he slept, he dreamed that Mar- 
jorie was standing on the Orr Rock alone, and she 
stretched out her arms with laughing eyes, crying out 
Bomething which he could not hear, for Merlyn's voice 
was sounding in the dash of the waves, and it said : 
"A woman like your mother, — tender, gentle, domestic, 
devoted." And each time that the voice endeavoured 
to go on and say, " But there are no such women 
nil now/* Marjorie's laugh above drowned Merlyn's warning 
^ telow. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Men have died from time to time, and worms have eaten 

them, — but not for love. 

As You Like It. 

Hugh Merlyn, like the generality of men, rare- 
wrote letters, but Frank was a favoured excepti- 
amongst his friends; he used to write to him as oi 
woman writes to another. To him he wrote as follo)^ 
after having been two months beneath Mrs. Fore 
roof: 

"My dear old Boy, 

"I have seen and heard nothing 
you since that day early in last month when you sp^ 
half an hour in my studio, six weeks ago, bar that lo^ 
paper you sent me with an account of the Amat&' 
Theatricals for the Hospital, in which your naj3 
figured so gloriously, that I was proud to point it o 
to all the world as ' my friend.' I read the descripti^ 
of the whole to Mrs. Ford and your cousins. Mrs. Fo^ 
has not a quick imagination ; the stern facts of life ^ 
ever present with her, but not in a practical way ; yd 
cousins listened attentively, and doubtless thought ^ 
highly of you as I did, but la citoyenne never wast^i 
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lier breath on feminine interjections, and the young 
artist was eloquent by her silence. Apropos of la 
cvtoyeniie, she is a remarkable character, — not an every- 
day young lady by any manner of means ; she and I 
get on admirably together. You must know that I am 
now treated as one of the family ; heaven only knows 
"what I have done to deserve it ; the change dates from 
your visit to me that day. Mrs. Ford is most amiable ; 
in fact, I can scarcely say enough of the infinity of 
little kindnesses which she daily pours upon me. 
One of the greatest is — liberty to smoke in my own 
rooms ; of which I scarcely like to avail myself, as one 
does not like to accept a sacrifice of that sort from an 
elderly lady. When I am at home in the evenings, as a 
matter of course I join the family in the drawing-room. 
La dtoyenne has preparation-work for half the evening. 
We are reading French together twice a week, and I 
am also helping her in political economy ; these are the 
two subjects she has taken up for her next Cambridge 
Local. Mrs. Ford declares that Adam Smith is most 
mteresting ; we read it aloud, — it has a soothing effect 
upon her. Tour cousin Marjorie openly expresses her 
aversion to the same, as soon as we open the book ; 
therefore, she is allowed on these occasions to retire 
^to the solitude of my studio, where some drawings 
from models, made in my Slade school-days, are — so 
she says — most helpful to her. She makes studies from 
^ese until political economy is over. She is an enter- 
prising little lady, this young artist; professedly her 
soul is in her work, but I don't believe it is. I can see 
aer grey eyes flash out indignation at my incredulity ; 
out she is Tiot one of your strong women, who can stride 
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on through this work-a-day world, unheeding th- 
briars; she is not devoted to work for the work's sake 
She will buckle on her armour — her brush and palette 
I mean — and set to work vigorously as a means to a" 
end; but I am very much mistaken if painting wil 
ever be her end. Every artist must keep his owr 
world of storm and passion outside himself — to a certaii 
extent ; hers is ever present with her, as a part of her 
self; in fact, her emotional nature preponderates ove 
the intellectual; as some one put it the other daj^ 
' her heart-fibres are in excess of her brain-cells,' — moK 
so even than is the case with most women. 

" Now la citoyenne is exactly the reverse ; by whic 
assertion I am not depreciating her. Far from it. 
think you have never appreciated her ; nor in fact h 
anybody appreciated her — unless her sister does. SB 
has a large mind, and close reasoning powers. I nev^ 
in my life met a woman so far from being the unreaso- 
ing animal she is generally supposed to be. She \m. 
no feminine pettinesses — nothing small lives in h^ 
She is in love with her work ; therefore she mafc: 
up her mind to understand it thoroughly, and ir" 
therefore succeed in it. She trusts in her own stro:^ 
head and heart. For, be it understood, she has 
woman's good points in conjunction with all tfc 
masculine development : her heart is as large as h»- 
mind, and soft in proportion; only it never dribbl 
weakly, as do so many women's hearts — never lo^ 
itself in vain imaginings, of which we men are - 
often the innocent victims. She is devoted to b.^ 
sister; and is wonderfully gentle with her mothe: 
for entre nous Mrs. Ford would exasperate an ang€ 
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sometimes. Friends she has a few — women older than 
herself — ^not the ordinary girl-friends, such as those 
of the little artist, who dote upon dress and trashy 
novels, and discuss both at afternoon tea. Of men- 
friends she has none, unless she reckons me as one. 
As to marriage, it never comes within the range of 
her dreams; she told me once that her only castle 
in the air is a scholastic one. Imagine such a confession 
from a young person of twenty-five ! All that might 
sound hard and dry and unattractive in such a descrip- 
tion of a friend is not so in reality, for there is the 
woman's soul animating the brain-machinery. 

" I have said to you over and over again, that my 
marrying days have vanished as a tale that is told ; 
but the friendship of such a woman, once found, would 
be to me a life-long possession. 

" This is a long yam, but you will read between the 
lines my gratitude to you for having sent me here. 
I hope to run down to Northcourt at Easter if Mrs. 
Smythe will have me, for I want the outline of your 
Orr Stone, and the Shag Rock. If you are coming 
up to town any day, let me know in time, for I should 
not like to upset your cousin's studies by making 
any evening engagement suddenly on our working 
evenings. 

" Yours ever, 

"Hugh Merlyn." 

When Frank had read this letter he handed it 
over to his mother with a laugh, saying, that it was 
no breach of confidence. 

*'For Hugh always looks upon you as a sort of 
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mother of his," he saiA "But what a queer fello^ 
he is! — enthusiastic about her reasoning powers, — m 
love with her brains. He will never many ; and luckiZ 
for old Phil she never thinks of such a thing either, m 
there might be a catastrophe." 

So the one friend wrote of Phyllis, and so her cous= 
thought of her ; how would she herself have endorse 
the opinion of the one, and approved of the words 
the other ? 

She was not one to glide unconsciously into as 
state of being. Those evening lessons with Hu^ 
Merlyn were to her a perfect satisfaction, which s"I 
felt she could scarcely now do without. She fou:3 
herself listening for his step in the hall if she w^ 
home early of an afternoon, and he would always tiB- 
at once into the drawing-room if he knew that &► 
was there. Her standard was no longer simply whu 
she saw to be the highest and best, but it was w]r3 
he saw — ^what he thought to be highest. There "^ 
the irresistible power of a personal influence, and t> 
still more irresistible influence of powerful emotio:^ 
modifying — nay, glorifying — what had been grand a^' 
high before, but the grandeur and the loftiness 1»- 
been that of the classic statue before it was infornk. 
with Ufe. There was vigorous life now. 

To have some one always at hand, to whom &1 
looked, not for little attentions and courtesies, l>' 
for a response to her questions, a strength when bi 
own strength failed her — this she found in Hug 
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^^rljn. She never asked herself how it would all end, 
^^t she faced one fact with her straight, clear sight : 
*iiat this man was to her what no other man could 
ever be. His faithfulness to his calling, his worship 
^f his art, his patience in allowing himself to neglect 
^>^o detail, no eflFort, which directly or indirectly might 
l>ear upon his work, exalted him in her eyes to the 
region of heroes; whilst his ready sympathy with all 
l^er eflfbrts, his thorough comprehension of her aims 
^nd impulses, made him her friend; a^d what would 
ste have more than a hero-friend ? 

One Saturday afternoon she was sitting at home 
"^th her mother, reading aloud, having despatched 
"ten letters to different High Schools, which, after a 
severe criticism, she had told herself were neither too 
Hiodest nor too self-asserting. Mr. Merlyn's head 
appeared round the drawing-room door, and his deep 
'^oice was heard to say : 

'* I have finished my picture. Miss Ford ! — will you 
<5ome and see it ? " 

Mrs. Ford, with that ever-present titled cousin of 
Merlyn's before her mind's eye, said, with a nod of 
approval : 

'* Go, dear; go." 

Phyllis needed no second bidding; she went away 
^^th Merlyn at once ; he closed the studio-door behind 
wiem both, and they stood together before the picture. 

The subject was taken from Browning's poem of 
* Andrea del Sarto, called The Faultless Painter'; it 
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represented the artist and his wife as the poet himse= 
describes them in that poem. The painter s head we 
drawn from a portrait of Del SartO at the Nations 
Gallery, by the artist himself; the wife's face was tt 
face that appears over and over again in his pictures 
Husband and wife were seated together in the windo 
of that little house in Florence ; the convent- wall wa 
seen beyond ; the bell swinging in the chapel-top ; tb 
last monk leaving the garden, — "a common greyne= 
silvering everything." In the foreground was th 
woman's face, with its " perfect brow, and perfect eye 
and more than perfect mouth," wherein the loving fa 
that bent above, yet failed to find the perfect sympatB 
with his own best aims ; far from it, her very smiL 
were a bribe that the money for which she was alwsu- 
urging him to paint might be drawn from him £ 
a worthless cousin of hers. Merlyn had depicted 
perfection in the husband's face an expression 
suppressed reproach, mingled with strong, pitying lo 
— suggesting the idea of a regretful yearning after h: 
golden days of glory, when Michael Angelo had t(^ 
Raphael that he had a Florentine rival in Del Sartt 
Phyllis saw it all : she saw exactly the idea which t J 
artist meant to convey — the conscious triumph of t3 
wife, the conscious failure of the husband ; and as si 
studied it silently, Merlyn put a paper into her haiB. 
saying : 

"These are the lines I shall have written againi 
it in the catalogue, if it ever gets taken." 
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*^hyllfs read : 

**If you would sit thus by me every riight, 
I should work better ; do you comprehend ? 

* * a- a- * 
Let us but love each other. Must you go ? 
That cousin here again ? He waits outside ? 

* * * * * 

More gaming debts to pay ? You smiled for that ? 
Well, let smiles buy me ; have you more to spend ? 
While hand, and eye, and something of a heart 
Are left me, work's my ware ; and what's it worth ? 
ril pay my fancy." . . , 

"As a rule I don't like labelling my pictures with 

"fclieir full meaning," he said, when she had read it. 

They should suggest the meaning themselves, if 

properly done. But then it is not every one who 

-knows this poem of Browning's." 

" No," said Phyllis ; nothing more, and still rivetted. 
Then, as he waited, she turned with a little sigh from 
"fcHe picture to the artist; saying : " I almost wish you 
tiad not painted it. There seems to be all the depth 
of sadness in it, which lies in the poem." 

" Naturally," said Merlyn, with a smile, " I tried to 
.reflect with my brush what the poet said with his pen. 
^ou have always been so fond of the poem ? " 

" I am not so fond of it as I was. I begin to think 
that Andrea del Sarto was weak ..." 
" Of course he was," interrupted Merlyn. 
**Ah, but he need not have been so weak," she 
coutinued. "Why did he not raise his wife to his 
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height at the first, instead of letting her drag hi 
down to her level ? " 

Merlyn laughed. 

"That is begging the whole question, Miss For 
you entirely ignore the baneful influence of the woman 
fascination employed for low ends." 

" I do not ignore it, but I think it was a pity 
perpetuate it, as it is a pity to immortalize any ba- 
exception of a good rule." 

"What do you call the exception? That the wi 
should demoralize the husband ? " 

" Yes." 

" And the rule is that wives help their husbands in 
their work? — ^nerve the weak arm? Im afraid not; 
my experience is a wider one than yours. In nine 
cases out of ten the woman is an obstruction ; she does 
not understand, she does not think ; perhaps, with the 
very best intention sometimes, she curbs him and 
checks him, just when he has gathered up all his 
energies for an important step onwards and upwards 
in his career. She may be a very good wife in other 
respects — I grant that ; but I maintain that it is rare, 
very rare, for an artist — be he musician, author, poet, 
painter — to have for his wife the woman who can really 
help him ; and very frequently does it happen that she 
drags him down. You look pained ? " 

" How can I look otherwise ? " she asked, simply. 
" I am a woman." 

Merlyn turned abruptly away from her, and took two 
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or three turns about the room, then coming to a sudden 
stop, he said : 

" I wish you would sit down here for a little while ; 
will you ? — and let me tell you a story, — a very short 
one." 

She seated herself, and he resumed his patrol. 

"It was years ago," he began, "when I was at 
College, that the history of my life was written. My 
heroine was no fresh ideal in those days ; she had been 
my ideal of purity and beauty since boyhood ; we had 
grown up together ; all my best hopes and thoughts 
found their beginning and ending in her. When 
my painting days began, she was the soul of my 
pictures. . . ." 

He stopped, and there was a long silence whilst he 
still paced the floor. Phyllis, with compressed lips and 
listening eyes, waited eagerly for the next word. 

" What is the use of raking up old things which are 
dead and gone ? " he said impatiently. " Besides, I am 
trespassing on your time." 

Phyllis understood him to mean that he would say 
no more, so she rose. 

" I have nothing to do just now," she said, — " thank 
you. But perhaps you will be sorry if you say more." 

He looked at her curiously. 

" Not to youy he replied. " I will tell you the end 
now. My heroine proved to be what so many men 
have found their ideal women : selfish, mercenary, 
untrue. From the day of that disclosure. Art has been 
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my mistress, and a faithful one so long as I am faithful 
to her. Art for the soul of my life, duty the guide ; 
that ought to be enough for any man. Miss Ford, I'm 
afraid I have vexed you in some way ? " 

" No ; not vexed," she said, moving to the door ; 
"only it is a little hard, a little unjust, to stamp all 
with the same character as one. Thank you for letting 
me see your picture,*' — with that she was gone. 

She went back to the drawing-room, took up the 
book where she had left it, and went on reading aloud. 
When her mother asked her if the picture were good, 
she replied, in parenthesis as it were, that she con- 
sidered it the best of his she had seen, and then with- 
out pausing went on to the next sentence. 

" What an odd girl you are, Phyllis ! You never 
make any fuss about anything you like ; the picture 
might be a child's daub for all you have told me about 
it. No ; don't put down the book again ; that fidgets 
me extremely. Go on." 

Phyllis went on. Her thoughts had been too busy 
for words ; she had left herself, in fact, in the studio. 
If that little story had been told to Marjorie, she would 
probably have said to the narrator afterwards in her 
gentle, irresistible manner : 

" I am so sorry for you ; it must have been like a 
deep wound in your life. I wish I could help you." 

But to Phyllis the story was simply a fact, startling 
certainly, and given her by him as part of himself, and 
needing no comment from her. It had stirred a feeling 
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of anger within her against the woman who had so 
poisoned his mind, that he imagined all women to be 
like her; none better — except the rare exceptions. 
What right had he to hold such an opinion? How 
could he be so unjust ? 

"Phyllis, you are reading in such an uninteresting 
way I " 

" I am very sorry," and penitent Phyllis roused 
herself to fresh vigour, just as the door opened and Mr. 
Merlyn appeared. 

"Please don't leave oflF. If I am not in the way, 
I should like of all things just to be lazy and listen." 

Mrs. Ford was only too glad to welcome him in 
season and out of season. Phyllis read on, trying to 
feel indifferent towards the occupant of the easy chair 
opposite to her; perhaps a slight flush was on her 
cheek, and her voice was not quite so steady as it had 
been, but otherwise she did not appear to heed his 
presence; certainly she did not heed what she was 
reading. She heard Marjorie come home; she knew 
that she .peeped into the room and then went straight 
up-stairs. She heard her mother say at last : 

"That will do, Phyllis dear. I must go now and 
prepare for our evening meal." 

Mrs. Ford never would speak of that evening meal 
as " tea.'' 

And then Phyllis knew, as the door closed, that she 
was alone in the room with Mr. Merlyn. He rose from 
his chair and went and stood before the fire, staring 
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down earnestly into the glowing coals. The silen 
became oppressive ; at last he broke it : 

" You were very unjust half-an-hour ago," he said. 

" How ? " demanded Phyllis, not putting down h 
book. 

He turned and faced her, but the prospect w 
not encouraging, for it is not easy to speak to the ba< 
of a book. But he persevered : 

" In imagining that I impute the same character 
all the women I know ; I did not think you could 1 
so illogical." 

Here the book was laid down. 

" But you implied it yourself," she said ; " it was y 
who were illogical in the first instance, and I con 
not help being . . ." She paused. 

"Angry," put in Hugh with a smile, as he dr* 
near her little table, and looked down into her fa 
with one of his searching looks. 

" No ; not angry," she replied, with a little treml 
about the lips, — " only hurt." 

"You did not understand," said Hugh in a 1 
voice, as he returned to the fireside and stood th< 
with face averted. "You cannot understand what 
hold our friendship to be, if you think for one mom< 
that I should include you amongst the rest." 

Phyllis felt in that moment as if the drawing-ro< 
would be henceforth a hallowed spot for ever and 
day. She bent her face over the table as she tidi 
away various little knick-knacks in her workbox ; th( 
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she rose to leave the room, but paused for a moment 
to hold out her hand— no tiny piece of feminine perfec- 
tion, but a firm, broad hand to hold and to grasp. 
"Thank you," she said — nothing more; but all that 
strange, new gladness shone from her honest eyes. 
He said not a word, but he kept that hand as long as 
he reasonably could ; somewhat unreasonably perhaps, 
seeing what his thoughts were as soon as Phyllis had 

left him alone : 

"A noble woman — a very noble woman; I wish I 

had met her six years ago ! She will never marry, 

and she will fight the battle of life alone bravely." 

Then he took up the newspaper, but he could not 

read. So he went back to the studio, where the 

Faultless Painter with his beautiful wife faced him ; 

he drew a covering across the canvas, and wished that 

it was dinner-time. 

Phyllis went up-stairs with that radiancy still in her 

feice ; and down in her heart was a strange rapture of 

conviction that she should never feel lonely again. 



K 2 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The end crowns all 

Troilus and Cresfida, 

Amidst the fever of small worries and daily vexations 
of life, and even amid the deeper sufferings which 
we must — most of us — bear sooner or later, there remains 
this comfort for unselfish souls : that certain friends, 
whose sphere of life does not move within the same 
orbit as ours, are blissfully unconscious of our pains, 
and may therefore, so far as we are concerned, be as 
happy and lighthearted as when we met last in an 
hour of sunshine ; and that certain scenes of beauty 
also remain unchanged and unchangeable, as when 
we saw them last in that same hour, wholly unaffected 
by the rubs which chafe our weak, mortal nature. 

Marjorie often comforted herself in this way ; when 
her heart was at its lowest, she would think : '* Frank 
does not know ; it is all the same to him. He is happy 
in that Elysium — Northcourt; absorbed in daily and 
nightly engagements — hunting, fishing, dancing, acting ; 
perhaps already preparing for Iowa" — at any rate A« 
was happy, so why fret ? 
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TuBn came the second comfortable reflection for the 
artist mind. Come what might in the way of difficulties 
and troubles to herself, there were the beauties of that 
%> of that coast, always the same. Often and often 
at night, before going to sleep, she would see the green 
rolling Down ; the dark patch of firwood ; the white 
turrets; the plantation of evergreens which made it 
never winter there; the sudden break-off on to the 
sandstone clifif; and when she reached that spot, she 
would hear the dash of the waves against its foot in 
a perpetual thunder, or the soothing wash-up and 
nin-back of calmer waters as they curled gently over 
the rocks. Then away to the west, the green headlands 
of the opposite coast sloped up from the line of foam 
and the red rock, until, crowned with wood, they lay 
black and distinct against the clear stillness of a 
winter afternoon sky. Had not Marjorie seen all this 
from the helm of Frank's boat, over and over again, 
in that Christmas fortnight ! And it was just the 
same now, all there — the sweet unchangeableness of 
nature, that piece of God's handiwork which never 
mars itself. 

When the invitation to spend Easter at Northcourt 
came in the form of a most kind letter from Mrs. Smythe, 
Marjorie announced her intention of staying at home. 

"It would break my work too much," she maintained, 
flushmg and paling alternately, as visions of what she 
might be rejecting rose before her ; " I am in full swing 
now." 
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Phyllis was thoroughly astonished; Phyllis, whose 
work was beginning to take a secondary place in the 
fulness of her life. 

" They may think it strange ; Aunt Nell may," she 
urged. 

"Not if they . . . not if Aunt Nell knows how 
much I want to finish my picture," answered Marjorie 
firmly. 

" But, Marjie dear, why not take your painting with 
you ? " Phyllis pleaded, rather with the feeling of having 
preached to this young disciple, and of being herself 
a castaway ; " the time would not be thrown away, for 
you could make some lovely studies there in these 
spring days. Mr. Merlyn told me, when he was starting 
for Northcourt yesterday, that the colouring down there 
now will be enough to drive an artist wild ! If you 
don't go, I feel as if I ought not to go." 

" No, Phil, that would be a far greater trouble than 
my staying away; I verily believe that Mr. Merlyn 
would come all the way back and fetch you away 
by main force. There is no one to come and fetch 



me." 



Phyllis felt the blood rising to her face, but she saw 
the little artist turn away her head, and clench the 
little hand that was on the table, as she went on 
to say : 

" Besides, I could not — would not go ; my painting 
holds me here, and I love it better than anything else 
in the world I " 
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Ste would, at that moment, have burnt every picture 
she had ever painted if Frank had stood before her 
no'w and demanded that test of her love for him. 

*' ^What shall I say when I write ? " asked Phyllis 
sorrowfully. 

** Say ? — say that I love my work too much to give it 
up for mere pleasure," repUed Marjorie proudly. 
" That would sound hard," objected Phyllis. 
" Say that I am staying with mamma then, to take 
tare of her." 

"No, I cant say that; because she was asked also, 
ani she herself said that she would rather be quiet and 
aloie at home just now." 

"Oh Phil ! Phil ! " groaned Marjorie in desperation, 
"Innnot think what has come to you, that you won't 
take my reason of work as a good reason, when you 
kno^ very well that you yourself would be far too 
stronj to go where you knew that some overpowering 
passica would spoil your work, and throw you back for 
years. Say this, then : that I care so foolishly, so madly, 
for Aint Nell's son, that I will not run the risk of 
spoilinj her prospects for him — that I will not disturb 
W peace of mind by arousing any motherly anxie- 
ties on his account ! — Don't look scared, Phyllis dear, I 
wn bet.er now. I will give you a charming little note 
to enchse from me when you write to Aunt Nell, to 
8ay ho^ my work absorbs me." 

f tylls enclosed the note, but she did also tell her 
aunt ih true reason of Marjorie's refusal. What was 



> 
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the use of concealing it ? Why not state the fact ? si 
argued. It could do no harm, and it might do good. 

To Mrs. Smythe it came as a great relief; for, mother- 
like, her great anxiety now was that Frank might have 
his wish gratified. They must play out their httl< 
drama for themselves, but with her motherly tact, aii( 
more than tact, she could do much. How glad she wa 
that no one but her husband was with her when sh 
read this letter at breakfast-time ! 

Neither Frank nor Hugh Merlyn were early riser 
therefore she was able to indulge in sundry and my 
terious interjections and remarks whilst she pouie* 
out the coffee, not much heeded by Mr. Smythe, vh 
was thinking more of cutlets being hot at that monen 
than of whether his nieces were coming or not. H 
and his wife had discussed Frank's future over an< 
over again ; and he, like a wise father, said that i' th 
boy cared for Marjorie sufficiently to go out to low; 
and do his best there, as advised by Merlyn, in vhoB 
Mr. Smythe believed implicitly like all the rest >f th 
world, what was there to prevent his going ? There wa 
nothing for him to do at home, and he was ilway 
grumbling about living on his father. 

" My dear ! Marjorie says she is not coming, iecaus 
of her work,'* said Mrs. Smythe, as she pased he 
husband's cup; "but Phyllis tells me, in coifidena 
that it is because she cares for our Frank so mich,"— 
the tears stood in her sympathetic eyes. 

"She does, does she? — the artful little pus! Ah 
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ttien now we shall have Frank looking up again. I 
always said, did I not, that things would settle them- 
Belves ? Could you pass me the toast, my dear ? " 

" It*8 all very well, Percival, to take things as settled 
already," returned his wife, the least bit irritated by her 
husband's lack of enthusiasm ; " but they will want a 
vast amount of diplomacy as yet. The first step will 
be to get Marjorie down here. Dear Frank ! perhaps 
after all he will not have to go out alone to Iowa ; they 
can live on very little out there, and she is a thrifty 
little thing." 

"That would be rather hard on the girl," objected 
the ignorant man. 

" Hard ! My dear Percy, how very little you men 
know us women ! I did hope that I had been your wife 
'ong enough for you to have judged more wisely ! " 
"My dear Nell, you are one in a thousand." 
"I would rather that you should credit the thousand 
^tb my good points, then I should feel that I had 
done some good in my generation. Hush-sh-sh ! " — for 
^ she spoke Frank came into the room, followed by 
Merlyn. Frank glanced at his mother's letters, as he 
asked, " What's the news ? " 

"I have heard from Phyllis," replied his mother, 
suddenly busied with the urn and the tea-pot. " She 
^ come to-morrow by the 9 a.m. from London, which 
^ reach here by 3.30. Marjorie cannot come ; she 
says she is so very busy with her painting just now — 
but there is her note." 
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Hugh Merlyn looked up, in pity for his friend, aBL^<3 
marvelling as to how this usually gentle lady ooiJLci 
deal such blows so unpityingly, not knowing — ^ho^^ 
should he? — that she was behind the scenes, that ^ 
long as she only played her own little game carefully 
and circumspectly she cared little or nothing for Frank-'s 
feelings in that moment, since all would come rigbt-'fc, 
and perhaps very shortly. Frank took up the no"*^ 
silently, and read : 



"Dear Aunt Nell, 



e 



"My painting has taken such hold of 
that I do not like to leave it at a critical point; ^*'^ 




might just make all the diflference between success am 
failure. I am determined to get the picture acceptec^^ 
somewhere. See what a devoted artist I am becoming ^^ 
One day I mean to be famous, but I must work har(]^^ 
first. It is very good of you to ask us, and I hope 
Phyllis will get a thorough holiday. My love to uncle, 
from 

" Your loving niece 

" Marjorie." 

He gave the note back to his mother without a 
word, then got up from his chair and went to the 
sideboard where he attacked the ham, saying to his 
father as he did so : 

"I am going up to London to-day; is there anything 
I can do for you there ? " 

Merlyn — sage friend! — although he knew that 
nothing had been further from Frank's mind than 
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-London ten minutes ago, went on steadily with his 
bieakfast, and said nothing. Mrs. Smythe looked up 
suddenly with a light in her face ; his father objected 
"to his running away as soon as Merlyn arrived. 

"Meriyn wont mind; it is a day and a half for 
sletching." 

His mother bided her time, and when at last she 
^Jound herself alone in the room with her son, she 
glanced at his face, as he stood on the rug pretending 
"to read the ' Times,' — with contracted brow, the very 
"picture of a man grievously hurt ; then she went up 
to him, and laid a hand on his shoulder, facing him as 
she spoke. 

"I am so glad you are going to London, dear, because 
I know it will not be money or time wasted ; you will 
be able to persuade her when no one else can." 
" Persuade who ? " 
" Marjorie." 
Bis cheeks glowed. 

**Not I. It's very plain that she doesn't care a 

8traw about coming; only — I wish Phyllis at the 

DOttom of the sea with her education and art mania ! 

She has inoculated a soft, womanly girl with it, until 

she will become, or has become, one of the hateful 

strong-minded women of the day, who delight in going 

out of their way to thwart men. I wish to goodness 

Phyllis were not coming either ! " 

"My dear boy, you are unjust to poor Phyllis; and 
wufeerf you misunderstand Marjorie." 
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" Misunderstand her ! — there is nothing to misunder- 
stand. I have been a fool all through." 

Mrs. Smythe was just a little puzzled as to het 
course of action. She could only see two things to be 
done : to write to Marjorie, and implore her as a 
personal favour at once to come with Phyllis at any 
cost, — and to implore Frank, also as a personal favour, 
not to stay in London beyond the next day; then, 
having once got them both in the house, she must 
simply trust to place, and times, and seasons. Frank 
said, ** Yes ; of course he should be back in a day or 
two ; probably the next day, because of Merlyn ; " he 
thought his mother strangely unsympathetic in manner, 
and turned out into the garden, where in the shrubbery 
he came upon his friend. 

" You don't mind my going up just for a day or so, 
old fellow, do you ? " he said. " I am in such a devil 
of a temper, that I should be no good to anybody if 
I stayed down here ; in fact, I couldn't stand the quiet ; 
it would drive me almost mad." 

" I understand," said Merlyn deliberately, taking his 
pipe from his mouth, and breathing out a cloud of smoke. 

"There's nothing for it now but Iowa;" and as he 
spoke Frank busied himself in lighting his pipe, but 
his hand trembled, and he turned away — even from 
that friend. 

" So be it, my boy ; we'll talk it all over finally when 
you come down from London. It's the right life for 
you, and it will make a man of you." 
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"I don't care whether it's right or wrong; or what 
it will make of me either," said Frank almost savagely. 
"I know that the test is over now ; we said till Easter, 
didn't we ? — it^s no use waiting any longer. And it has 
come to this now, Merlyn. I can't be in the same 
country, and be worth anything, without her. So I 
must try what distance will do " — whereby he showed 
clearly enough that he did care to be worth something. 
So he went up to London for distraction — poor Frank ! 
almost maddened, and quite disheartened; whilst 
Merlyn sat at his easel, reproducing the lights and 
shades of the rocky coast and the sparkling water; 
congratulating himself on the freedom of that man 
who had done with such things as were now tormenting 
Frank. 

And Mrs. Smythe wrote to Marjorie as follows : 

"My DEAREST Marjorie, 

"Will you, as a favour to me — Frank's 
mother — come with Phyllis to-morrow? I do not 
think you will regret it. Bring your painting with 
you. At any risk come. I ask it as a very, very great 
favour, and I am sure you will not disappoint 

" Your very affectionate 

"Aunt Nell." 

She told Hugh Merlyn what she had done; every 
oiie told him everything; and he said, with his 
sagacious smile: 

"She will come; her heart is not in her work like 
ter sister's.'' 
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But Mrs. Smythe was in a small agony of doubt and 
suspense until the carriage-wheels crunched along the 
drive the next afternoon ; and as she stood in the open 
drawing-room doorway, anxiously looking out to con- 
vince herself that two individuals were arriving — ^to 
her relief, behind the tall stately form of Phyllis, she 
descried the slight little figure of Marjorie. 

"I have brought her. Aunt Nell/' said Phyllis 
triumphantly; and then Marjorie was folded in her 
aunt's arms, and the whispered words, " My dear child, 
how glad I am ! " thrilled Marjorie with a strange new 
hope. 

Mrs. Smythe's arm was still about her as they all 
moved into the drawing-room, and up to the fireside, 
for fires were still pleasant, although the windows were 
open, and a scent of spring-blossoms came in with the 
south-west wind, and the sound of the sea. Marjorie 
was silent and pale, pretending not to be looking round 
for Frank in every comer. Guessing the question that 
was in those deep grey eyes, her aunt said : 

"Frank is in London; he went yesterday just for 
a day or two. We do not know whether to expect him 
to-day or to-morrow. Tiresome boy ! — he said he would 
telegraph, but he always forgets. He thought you 
were not coming, Marjie." 

This was added in a lower tone as Hugh Merlyn 
entered the room. 

Marjorie was not too much self-absorbed to see the 
picture of the next few minutes and all that it suggested. 
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Outside were the tall, spruce fir-tops, and between them 

"the stretch of blue sea; in the open windows stood 

china bowls filled with wall-flowers and wild hyacintlis. 

On the hearth, sweet Aunt Nell presided over the small 

"thin t.ea-cups and the hissing kettle, whilst Phyllis 

looked as if all intense application, all brain- working 

I>xoblems had been put away, and a calm of thorough 

ssfctisfaction and peace had taken their place; that 

I>cace which comes from a satisfaction in a person, not 

in a pursuit. 

She sat in the foreground of the picture, with her 
fSewe raised to Merlyn's, as he stood there waiting upon 
"fcliein all, but rivetted by la citoyenne, with an eye and a 
liongue and an ear only for her, as she for him. 

Once more the sound of wheels on the other side 
of the house — a step in the hall — a man's voice speak- 
ing to the servant. 

"There is Frank !" exclaimed Mrs. Smythe, with a 
nervous glance towards Marjorie, who sat unmoved 
outwardly, sipping her tea, and even laughing at the 
ineffectual attempts of the small, begging Skye-terrier 
to do « Trust " and " Paid for." 

In another minute Frank was one of their group. 
Of course he started — ^how could he help it, self-possessed 
as he generally was ? — when his eye fell in that first mi- 
nute on the mallard's wing in the hat bending over his 
dog ? Worldly wisdom and tact came to the fore as 
nsual with him in time of need ; he went straight to 
liis mother first, and kissing her, said : 
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" I thought I might as well come back to-day ; there 
was nothing to keep me in London." 

Then he shook hands with Phyllis, and told her 
he was glad to see her, nodding to Merlyn over her 
shoulder, and finally, he held out a hand to Marjorie, 
saying coldly enough : 

" This is quite an unexpected pleasure." 
To which she replied, also coldly and indiflferently : 
" Yes ; is it not ? '* being intent on bestowing more 
cake upon Dandie. 

It wa^ an. awkward position. This is how it stood : 
There was Marjorie, who would not let herself believe 
that Frank cared — if he could speak in that way, how 
could he ? She felt utterly miserable, and wished that 
she had never yielded to her aunt's mysterious entreaty. 
There was Phyllis wishing the same, beginning to think 
it had been an experiment based upon nothing, and 
that Frank was going to behave abominably. There 
was Merlyn, sure of his friend, and so sorry for him that 
he too wished that Marjorie had never come, as she 
was evidently going to behave abominably. There was 
Frank himself, startled, and feeling as wretched as 
Marjorie herself, quite convinced — or trying to be — 
that she was utterly indifferent to him, a little creature 
of whims, not the woman he had dreamed of. And 
there was that mother, who had the best of it all, 
because she knew the real state of the case, and there- 
fore felt sure that the tangle must be swept away 
sooner or later, but how to act for the best now was yet 
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a perplexity. It seemed impossible to bring about a 
congenial atmosphere, — to introduce an assimilating 
element. Conversation was carried on by Merlyn and 
Phyllis, who neither of them possessed the art of making 
it general. Mrs. Smythe questioned Frank as to what 
lie had done and whom he had seen in London, and 
received monosyllabic answers. Marjorie spoke caress- 
ingly to Dandie, who was conveniently placed for con- 
versation, being so much below her that her head must 
be bent all the time. 

At last Merlyn said he was going out on to the cliflf 
to watch the sunset, and asked Phyllis to go with him. 
They went out together, naturally enough ; two months 
of unbroken intercourse in that London home of study 
was not to be broken now that the promise of a restful 
holiday-time was dawning. Then Frank, turning to 
his mother, said : 

'* Where is my f&ther ? I should like to have a talk 
with him before dinner. Is he in the library ? " 

Mrs. Smythe rose quickly, saying : 

"Yes; but don't go to him yet, dear! He has been 
<^Diplaining of headache the last day or two, and was 
*^g to get a little sleep half-an-hour ago. I will 
just go and see if he is awake now. Wait here till 
I come back." 

Schemer and diplomatist ! She knew very well that 
she meant to be away for an hour, giving Frank and 
Marjorie thereby a chance of coming to some sort 
^^ understanding before dinner-time. It was only 



I 
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a chance, but she could see no other way open to her, 
and so took the first. 

As soon as they were left alone together, Maijorie 
rose from the tea-table and went and stood in the deep 
bow-window. He stood on the hearth-rug tossing bits 
of sugar to Dandie, who profited largely that after- 
noon by the uneasiness of two people. She watched 
the rose and orange glories of the sky over the other 
side of the bay, and she noticed that the outline of 
wood on the high ground was all ablaze in the sunset, 
whilst below lay the sea, like some large opal set in the 
silvery edge that curled and crisped against the darkened 
cliffs. A fishing-boat with red-brown sails was cutting 
across the smooth, shimmering water, coming home. 
The artist saw it all as a beautiful picture, but she 
could not see the finishing-stroke of the whole — ^that 
Uttle face looking seawards with a great longing in it 
from the restlessness that was in her heart. 

Frank turned his head, without moving otherwise, 
and saw that expression, and it made him think. 

" After all, what right have I to be hard and angry ? 
She can't help caring for her painting more than for 
anything else ; there's something noble in it after all — 
I'm a beastly selfish fellow ! " Then he said cheerily, 
and still without moving : 

" I suppose the temptation of spring colouring was 
too strong, and so you came after all ? " 

She started from her reverie as if a rude hand had 
shaken her, and the face turned towards him, then 
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drew him away from the hearth to the tea-table half- 
^v-ay between them. 

*'I came because Aunt Nell wrote again and asked 
me," she said, and she felt sure that he must hear 
tlie tremble in her voice, but she could not steady it. 

"I dont think you will regret it," he replied, folding 
his arms on the back of a chair and studying the piece 
of crewel-work attentively; "because it need not be 
Wasted time, if you make the most of the fine weather ; 
and Merlyn will help you to some capital bits." 

But Merlyn and his capital bits were far away from 
her thoughts. She could not help it; perhaps there 
Was something in the sweetness of the hour that 
brought about the crisis so soon, for who is insensible 
to the balmy breath of an early spring evening ? 
Certainly Marjorie was not, as she stood in that open 
window with beating, aching heart, hearing the rich 
notes of blackbirds and thrushes pealing out from the 
shrubberies, and the murmur of the quiet waves upon 
the shore below, mingled with such a sweet scent 
^f gorse, and hyacinths, and a whifif from the sea — like 
some vivid memory — stronger than all the rest. Nor 
'vas Frank insensible to these influences; but the 
iDQOst irresistible influence was a little figure in the 
^ndow, when with drooping eyelids, she asked irrele- 
vantly enough : 
"Are you going out to Iowa, really ? " 
He moved from the chair, and stood in the window 
with her. 

L 2 
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" Yes ; it is the best thing that I can do, but I shall 
not be going before June or July." 

He spoke gravely — determinedly — and Marjorie, with- 
out raising her eyes, knew that the resolute will of a 
man in earnest was written on his face, as she heard it 
in his voice. And with that consciousness, with that fact 
before her that he was going — came the hot tears; 
irrepressible and fast they fell, try as she could to hold 
them back. One little effort she made in despair, 
to put up a hand and brush them away, but the hand 
was stopped by a man's hand that took both hers 
within it, as he held them against his strong glad 
heart, whilst with his other arm he drew her close 
to him. 

And then, with the little head at rest, and the 
sea-song in their ears, he told her his story — ^that story 
which is as old as the hills, and as new as life. 
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CHAPTER X. 

There is a tide in the 'affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows, and in miseries. 

Julius Cceadr, 

Hugh Merlyn sat at his easel, under a sketching 
umbrella, on the cliflF-path ; beside him on a low bench 
sat Phyllis with an open book in her hands, professedly 
reading aloud, but the beauty of the morning and the 
beauty of the poem occasioned sundry digressions. 
Frank and Maijorie had been with them, but of course 
they wandered away together. 

On Merlyn's canvas was the outline of a bold piece 
of cliff, rugged and red, rent by deep fissures, in one 
of which grew a fir-tree, throwing out strong arms and 
sending down strong roots ; there was a stretch of calm 
blue sea, and in the distance was the Orr stone, but as 
Merlyn had not the insight to perceive that prayerful 
figure, naturally he drew it simply as a rocky outline. 

Phyllis as she leaned forwards to watch his progress, 
said: 
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"You have not drawn the kneeling woman pro- 
perly ; *' then she told him what form the outline of that 
north side of the rock always assumed in her eyes. 

" Come and put it in yourself," he said rising ; " I 
believe you could. See ! I wash out all my mistaken 
forms, and leave a void for you to fill in with your 
praying figure." 

She seated herself on the campstool and took up 
a pencil, hesitatingly, and saying with her face raised 
to his : 

" But suppose I spoil it ? " 

" Never mind if you do ; it will not be the first time< 
that a man's work has been spoiled by woman's senti — 
ment." He said it to tease her, she knew that. Silentlj^ 
and carefully she sketched in the outline as she 
it herself, and when it was completed, she rose to he 
feet with a triumphant, " There ! " 

Merlyn, as he took the pencil from her, said after 
short silence : 

" You have not spoilt the picture, but you have spoilt' J 
my idea ; you have given it a character which it 
never lose in my eyes, and one quite distinct firom m 
original intention. Don't look distressed ! Sit down^ 
and I will tell you what my idea of the picture hacn 
been before you touched it. As I washed in my hard: 
rough red cliff with its patches of green, and the biighM 
sky above — the deep sea below, — then worked out th© 
fir-tree, growing between the depth and the height — 
alone, having struck down with strong tenacious roots 
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and thrown strong arms out into the free air, as though 
it were saying : ' Here I stand in the spot I choose, to 
do the work I will, hindered by no hindrances, for in 
my own might and alone I can conquer all ' — as I saw 
all this I thought that that tree was exactly like Phyllis 
Ford. Then you came, and with your woman's touch 
you have introduced a devotional spirit ; in the form — 
sketched by you to be coloured by me, — I shall never 
fail to see a Phyllis Ford whom I had not known 
before : one, who on the great rock DiflSculty, instead of 
rejoicing in the full power of will, and saying, ' In my 
own might,' falls on her knees like an ordinary woman, 
folding her hands meekly and bowing her head, tired 
out and overcome when she is so nearly at the summit. 
I would rather have kept my fir-tree-picture unspoiled ; 
though, mind you, the form you have drawn out there 
is better than my rock ; it is only my own idea which is 
spoiled." 

" And I am glad that I have spoiled such an idea I " 
said Phyllis vehemently. " Was that really your opinion 
of me: proud — isolated — acknowledging no power 
higher or greater than my own ? Have I seemed to you 
like that ? I know I am not ! " — ^her eyes flashed, and 
hot indignant tears stood in them. 

" My opinion of you is so high," he said gravely and 
quietly, " that I cannot bring myself to think of you 
doing what any other woman would do in a difficulty, 
on a sea of trouble." 

" Then I must indeed have been most horrible — most 
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unwomanly/' protested poor Phyllis with still greater 
vehemence, — "if it seems a strange thing to you to 
think that I should pray in a time of need, if to you it 
would seem more natural that I should stand up like 
some man who believes in no God, and fight against 
circumstances, and say blasphemously, 'In my own 
strength I can do it, for nothing is stronger than my 
own will/ What can I have done or said to make you 
think this ? You have made me feel as if I had injured- 
all my sister- women, from your words just now. / — thee 
unwomanly woman — am to you the ideal of women ! D 
would rather, far rather, hear you say: 'She has scz 
many feminine weaknesses that . . . ' " 

Phyllis stopped short, crimsoning. 

Merlyn was much disturbed, and there was ao 
expression of keen pain in his face, as he said : 

" You are altogether wrong. What I mean is this 
You stand alone, in my eyes, as a woman who can stanc 
alone and do her work because it is her work. There- ■ 
fore I intended my fir-tree to suggest determinatiora 
and strength — even in isolation." 

" It would be a cold, hard idea," murmured Phyllisa 
not seeing fully where his words were leading, but no'' 
yet able to shake ofif the chill impression of his Ideal. 

" No ! " he said firmly, standing in front of Her, ae 
she sat with wet eyes once more fixed on the kneeling 
figure, out at sea. " No ; indeed my idea is far from 
being a cold or a hard one. It is the idea of a large 
soul, walking freely upon calm heights of thought, 
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independent of time — of age — of adverse circumstances 
so-called ; growing stronger by her higher love, in spite 
of the loss of all lower good ; a soul, full of such innate 
energy and life, that instead of drooping wearily when 
temporary happiness, fleeting joys, shall become a thing 
of the past, will rise on strong wings in noble effort to 
find the beginning and the end of things ; searching for 
great truths in the unfathomable depths of mind, and 
having found them, imparting them to others ; blessing, 
and being blessed/' 

Phyllis, who with face turned from his, had caught 
each varying tone in his voice, only shook her head 
gravely and slowly, as she said — still without looking 
at him : 
^ " But it all sounds so like ' In my own might/ " 

" So it is ! " he replied. " I begin to think you are 
one of the most inconsistent of beings. Think of the 
motto on your plates at home — no ; wait a moment — 
don't interrupt me yet ; I knew from the very first that 
you set up that motto on my mantelpiece to be an 
inspiration for the artist, and it has been — and is. For 
' in my own might ' I have done better work in your 
house than I have done for years ; the old spirit has 
been gradually reasserting itself, until once more I can 
fall on my knees and worship my mistress — Art. For 
this I have to thank you ; and in you ..." 

" Stop I please, stop I " entreated Phyllis, " and let 
me tell you that I never meant those words to be the 
motto of a life entirely. ..." 
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" It is your own," he interrupted. 

" No, indeed it is not ! " she urged ; " it is good 
remember it always, but with something higher ; the 
is a higher inspiration,'' she added in lower tones — * 
hung my favourite picture above the motto — Holms 
Hunt's 'Light of the World.' ThM is the highe 
inspiration." 

Hugh was silent. 

She waited. 

"I thought you were above old superstitions/' 1 
said at length. 

He will never forget the look that Phyllis tunw 
upon him then ; afterwards, when he thought back, 
recalled to his mind words that he had read, of a Divii 
Face that was turned upon an unfaithful disciple in 
moment of denial ; it was a blaze of righteous anger- 
of intense pity, and with the anger and the pity shoi 
out something deeper — something that glorified h 
face absolutely, as only love can glorify a womai 
face. 

" I hope I am above all superstitions," she answere 
trembling ; " but may I never become so independent- 
so weak — so ignorant — as to ignore the greatest Teach 
the world has ever known, who came to show us he 
His Father teaches us, His children, that we nu 
teach one another in this wonderful great schoo 
What have I done that you should think such thin 
of me, Mr. Merlyn ? If I — if that motto — have doi 
you this injury, I am more than sorry, — God ob 
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knows how deeply grieved ! If a living faith is for you 
a superstition, how can you live ? " 

"By a strong sense of duty, and by devotion to a 
cause," he replied, looking in undisguised admiration 
at the brave strong face, still ablaze with emotion. 
Phyllis turned away ; she saw — felt, the admiration, as 
he saw — felt, the something more ; he turned away too. 

" I think a day must come," she said, sadly enough, 
" when you will feel the nothingness — the emptiness — 
of everything that you do, without the Higher Inspir- 
ation of a life that was lived and laid down. for us. I 
would give anything — do anything — to help you ; but I 
am so weak — ^you are so strong." 

He took up his brush and washed in some dark 
shadows without a word ; she took up her book, and 
silently went away from him towards Northcourt. 

" I am a fool ! " he said angrily, when she had gone — 
then, to himself more quietly, he said these few wise 
words : 

"She touches me more — hits me harder — than any 
one I have known for years, any one I have ever known. 
I would not hurt her for worlds. Her companionship 
is very sweet to me, but ... it came out in her face 
just now — ^in her wonderful pity for me ! She did not 
know it — she did not mean it — but it was revealed all 
the same. What have I to do with such things? I 
have lived my life long ago — I should only spoil hers ; 
besides, many such conversations would upset my work- 
ing power, as this one has, most strangely. No, Hugh ! 
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you have reached those deep calms of life — in which 
man can do his best work, or at least — work, which 
it is only mediocre, still it keeps invariably the same- 
consistent. Painting is my love — and a safe one 
Phyllis is my friend. But — for her ? Well I it real] 
has not been my fault ; I will remind her of her oi^ 
words in my room that first night; in her devotic 
to her cause she will surpass other women ; men too- 
for she goes beyond me." 

Yes ; that she certainly did, all unconsciously. H 
one definite thought in the tumult of feeling whi« 
was confusing her mind now as she walked, was- 
how could she help him to see things dififerentl; 
What had she done to let him think that an arra- 
pride of inteUect could n<ake her so strong in her o^ 
power, so independent of any other power ? It seem 
to her an abhorrent idea for a woman to have lessen, 
or lowered a man's hold upon religion; but Phyl 
was mistaken, in that she had not lowered any 
Hugh Merlyn's high levels — if he had any; he liv< 
on a table-land, from which it would be doubtf 
whether a personal influence would ever lift him u, 
or cast him down. And here was this girl, willing t 
shed tears of blood if only she might give him 
higher enthusiasm ! — if only she might rekindle in hii 
what he must have learnt at his mother s knee, as ih 
Truth by which little children and men must livi 
She had never felt like this for any one else; as 
rule, she rarely spoke on a subject which was essential 
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sacred ; a life to be lived, not a philosophy to be argued 
about. But now, with Hugh Merlyn professing his 
fidth, unreservedly, in a man's own will and strength, 
"with his smile still before her when he had spoken 
of that " Old Superstition," she could see nothing, hear 
nothing, think nothing, but how to make him think 
otherwise. 

She did not turn in at the Northcourt gates, but 

talked on straight past them, and rounded the cliff 

^here the path becomes so narrow that it would be 

difficult for two people to pass one another. She was 

sore of solitude there. All alone amongst the gorse 

and the shining laurels and ivy, with the larks carolling 

in the clear sky above, and the surge of the waves 

l)elow, she gradually lost the tumultuous storm of 

thought and emotion, and let herself go in a wild, 

sweet dream. 

It was a dream which had often come to her lately 
Diane shape or another — induced, by circumstances, to 
assume the form of a dawning reality. She saw herself 
-Hugh Merlyn's friend— owned by him in a far-away 
fcture as his friend of friends ; she saw herself as his 
wife, leading him back to those old paths — the good 
way of that First Love, which would inspire liim once 
Diore with the early enthusiasms. It was not the 
conscious building up of an air-castle so much as an 
imconscious mapping out of events, following in logical 
course upon events already come to pass. Hugh had 
said things over and over again which testified to his 
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high opinion of her — even t6 his sense of loneliness — 
loss — without her. She would have been more th.j 
blind if she did not notice how his face lit up whene^ 
she came into the room, and how from that moment I 
had no eye nor ear for any one else. And now — 
have done this friend such a wrong, so she called it- 
for him to have this opinion of her, — to hear him si 
that it was, to his mind, a high opinion, — ^was almo 
more than she could bear. A great longing toe 
possession of her now to go back to him ; but if si 
did, what more could she say than she had said alread; 
unless he gave her occasion? No; she felt that tl 
next move must come from him ; and so it did, but ii< 
in the way she had dreamed. 

Frank and Marjorie dropped in to luncheon as the be 
was ringing, in that Elysium of blissful self-absorptic 
which invests outsiders with the form of wandering shade 

"Where is Phyllis? and where is Mr. Merlyn? 
asked Mrs. Smythe smiling and patient as if the bel 
had not already rung three times, and as if she hersel 
were free from mortal desires in the way of food 
"Papa has had his luncheon because he had that 
appointment at two^ o'clock punctually, but I waited 
for you." 

They did not know where the other two had gone. 
Oh yes ! by the by, on their homeward walk they ha( 
passed Hugh sitting at his easel beneath his sketchinj 
umbrella on the path half way down the cliflF, bu 
Phyllis was not with him. 
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" And didn't you ask him where she was ? " 

"No; we only said 'luncheon' as we passed him, 
Mid he just nodded and went on painting; probably 
te will go on till dinner-time." 

" It is such a pity to let everything get cold." 

"But he never cares for luncheon. My dear mother, 
you never will understand Merlyn's vagaries and 
eccentricities; it's much better to let him go his 
own way." 

"Phyllis ought to be here though," observed Marjorie, 
and as she spoke Phyllis herself came in. Mrs. Smythe 
inimediately asked her whether Mr. Merlyn were 
coining; they had all got into the way of thinking 
that where one was the other naturally must be. 

"I don't know — I have been for a walk by myself 
—Vm afraid I am late." 

Sentences jerked out with an effort, her face almost 
88 white as the table-cloth, and that sort of self- 
repression about her which Marjorie always noticed 
at once ; not so Frank, who was particularly engaged 
m carving for Marjorie ; his mother was of opinion that 
' Phyllis had overworked herself, and told her so. 

"We left you in Merlyn's charge," said Frank. 

"I wanted a walk," she replied shortly. Then, 

meeting a glance of injured surprise from him, she 

added, " I beg your pardon, Frank, but I am so stupidly 

tired — and the sun was so hot — I scarcely know what 

I am saying. And I don't think I can eat anything ; 

I feel as if I must go and lie down, please," — this with 
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an imploring glance at her aunt, who, with alarm an* 
anxiety, saw poor Phyllis rise from her chair, with on. 
hand on the table for support, the other to her heac 
Quick as thought, before Mrs. Smythe could speak c 
move, Frank was behind Phyllis' chair; and slippim 
an arm through hers, he signed to the other two M 
keep their places, whilst he led her carefully out ^ 
the dining-room into the little morning-room, swe^ 
with the fragrance of flowers, shaded from all glaj 
by striped outside blinds, cool by the balmy sea-brees 
that came in at the wide-open window. 

Frank's very susceptible temperament lent itse 
always in a most womanly way to sympathy with tl 
aches and pains of others ; it was the balance in a syste: 
of home-spoiling which might have produced unalloyc 
selfishness. Like a woman now, he placed his cous: 
on the couch in the window, arranging cushions and 
couvrepied most carefully. She tried to laugh. 

" I am not going to faint, Frank," she said. 

" Lie still, and don't attempt to talk. The sun thi 
morning was hot enough to strike any one, especially i 
head that has been overworking in the last three 
months. You shall stay here as long as you like 
Marjorie will come and look you up after luncheon." 

So he left her, and then Marjorie came in, ant 
wished to remain with her, promising to be as sti 
as any mouse. 

" I really would rather be alone, dear," said Phyllij 
" and Frank is waiting to read to you out there on tk 
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^^ni. I dare say I shall go to sleep ; it is lovely here. 
Hajk ! there is Frank whistling for you/' 

Then came Aunt Nell, like some hovering guardian 
angel. 

"You are to lie here perfectly quiet, my dear girl," 
she said, holding the restless fingers in her cool, gentle 
hand. " Frank says you are better with nothing until 
tea-time, and I think so too. Ah ! I see he has pro- 
vided you with wine and water and biscuits in case you 
should feel inclined for something. That is quite right. 
I am going out driving to meet papa, and do you lie 
still here, and doze and dream." 

" It is so weak," murmured Phyllis ; " my will 
seemed to be gone altogether when that faint, dizzy 
feeling came." 

"My dear, you are to forget that you have any 
will at all whilst you are here, and in holiday time^ 
Frank is perfectly right when he says that you will 
run down at last with a tremendous run, because ycu 
keep the bow strung at full tension every day and 
afl day." 

She kissed her and went her way. And soon there 

was complete stillness throughout the house, for every 

one was out — a stillness only broken by pleasant sounds, 

a laugh now and then from Frank and Marjorie iu their 

shady comer of the lawn, the low, rich reiteration of a 

blackbird-note in the shrubbery just outside the window, 

and that ceaseless undertone from the sea. 

For a little while she must have slept, otherwise why 

M 
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should she have started and felt compelled to coUe 
all her senses when the door opened so quietly, an 
Hugh Merlyn came in ? 

" Don't move ; please don't," he said earnestly. ^ 
was told that every one was out except Miss Ford, \r" 
was lying down with a headache ; but I did not kn< 
you were in this room, or I should not have disturl> 
you. Please keep still. If you will let me sfc 
I will read to you. You can listen or sleep as y< 
Uke." 

Phyllis yielded, saying as she leaned back among 
the cushions again— 

" It was the heat. My head aches — ^that is all." 

In answer he lowered the Venetian blind a little wa 
and took up the book which they had been readii 
together in the morning. 

He seated himself in the armchair at the ead < 
the couch, with his face partly averted from her. Sh 
could have seen the outline of strong features had sIm 
looked that way, but her face was turned to the window 
looking out seawards — at the Orr Stone on " a painted 
ocean," framed by near pine-trees and window-blind. 

Monotonous and deep, but very restful, was the tom 
of his voice as he read first ' Athene,' and then * Here 
from the * Epic of Hades.' 

" ' Athene ' is the best," he said at last, as he pause 
and put the book on one side ; " and you think so to 
I know." 

" Think what ? " asked Phyllis, dreamily, turning h< 
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face from the outside world in towards that other face 
which was all her World just then. 

** That knowledge is a power, a life, a complete satisfac- 
tion. And that is what I meant this morning," he went 
on rapidly, " when I told you how I thought of you, 
and why I — I — think more highly of you than of any 
woman I have ever known, because you not only soar 
high, but you foUow up your aspirations by accordant 
action. I'm afraid that I hurt you by some of my 
words this morning — I know I did ; and I am sorry, very 
sorry, more sorry than I can tell you." He was leaning 
forward, his elbows on his knees, and his head between 
his hands. " Keep your sweet dream of an invincible 
religion if you wiU, by all means ; but keep — for God's 
sake ! — keep also as sacredly your devotion to that work 
which you have chosen as yours so heroically. I say 
'heroically,' because most women, nearly all women, 
make married life the aim and end of all things ; you, 
most wisely, have chosen the life for which you are so 
eminently fitted, which, if you were to allow personal 
interests to creep in, would deteriorate, and those 
'others' of whom you are always thinking and for 
whom you work, would suffer. You understand me 
now," he raised his head and looked straight at her^ 
'•' when I say, Go on in your noble work, and God bless 
you in it ? " 

Afterwards Phyllis was astonished at herself With 
perfect composure she replied, — 

"Yes, I understand; we always understand one 

M 2 
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another, you and I. Few people understand the line 
of life I have taken for mine as you do. It is a work 
that a woman must carry on by herself if she has the 
will. Thank you very much for what you have said. 
See, there are Frank and Marjorie crossing the lawn ; 
they see you, and are beckoning to you." 

So he left her. If he had looked for a quiver of the 
lips, or a tremble of the eyelid, he must have beei 
disappointed. She had spoken with such self-posses 
sion, almost coldness, and yet kindness, that he callfe 
himself a conceited fool for having harboured tbs 
reflections which had so stirred him after she left hiz: 
on the cliflf that morning. As to Phyllis herself, 1^ 
alone, she was facing the fact that she had found Hu^ 
Merlyn wanting in discernment on two points that da ~ 
firstly, in thinking that she was strong-minded enou^ 
to ignore the influences of religion ; and now, in thinkL ~ 
that she was also sufficiently strong-minded to igncz 
the woman's highest cause — devotion to husband 
child ; and she drew the inference that he was far, v 
far from knowing her as a woman would be kno 
by the man she loves. What had he seein then all t> 
while to admire, to interest him in her so closely ? 
her mirid ? 

" Was it possible," thought Phyllis, " that he credi't^ 
me with no soul, no heart, simply a hrain f And 1 
called that — a woman ! He shall see, though, that "tt 
brain can indeed do its work. My work shall not suflf^ 
because of this ; he shall not be disappointed in me.*' 
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All a woman indeed was she in being unable to 

withdraw suddenly and for ever from that Court of 

Appeal wherein she had elected Hugh Merlyn as Judge, 

and to which she had referred all her questions since she 

tad known him. 

She walked into the drawing-room, erect and fearles?, 

and found them all at tea. They told her that she 

looked so much the better for her rest. Frank buttered 

some toast for her, Mrs. Smythe prepared the best cup 

of tea for her, Merlyn stood in moody silence looking 

^^' Phyllis talked to him and to them all as if nothing 

i^ad happened — a nothing of such vital importance to her 

^^ her little life that the very outside aspect of things 

"^^s changed. 

But in her own room that night she was for a time 
^tat woman who, " on the great rock of difficulty, fell on 
*^^r knees with bowed head, tired out when so nearly at 
^^Q summit — overcome.'* 

In the morning she stood up alone, like Merlyn's 
^^^-tree, between the infinite depths above and below, 
having struck down strong, tenacious roots, and throw- 
^^g out strong arms, convinced that she was able to 
stand in the spot she chose, and to do the work she 
^ould, not in her own might, but in the strength of 
^uat "old superstition" which Merlyn had put away 
^ith his childish things. 
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CHAPTEK XI. 

The common problem, yours, mine, every one's, 
Is — not to fancy what were fair in life, 
Provided it could be, — but finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair. 
Up to our means : a very different thing I 

R, Brownm 

Phyllis survived it, and did not die of a brot^^^^ 
heart. 

Some passages of a life may be mistaken for 
whole story, whereas they are often only the argume' 
for a fuller poem which is to follow ; the "grand sw- 
song," is not made from one little epoch, which 
nevertheless be the keynote. And yet, this trou' 
was not a little thing to Phyllis. Do we not all kn- 
shocks which come to us with such a strange, tra' 
figuring power, that the very seasons in their chan^^ 
fulness bear a dififerent meaning for us ever afterwarc3^ ^ ' 
Can we not, some of us, look back to a certain s^^^^ 




in a certain year and say, " If that had not cotXX^ 
then, if that other lot, which seemed to me so mvt^^ 
better, had been thrown into my lap, how different ^ j 
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being I should be now ! " Granted ; but perhaps the 
one thing essential — character— -would not have been 
so perfect, so complete as it is now. Not what we 
ourselves would havCy but what God would have us he, 
that is the difficult lesson which men have had to 
learn from the beginning of the world, and which each 
'^orld-experience, each individual consciousness repeats 
over and over again. 

But then, argues my reader, Phyllis had only known 
Hugh for three months. 

Oh, most Ulogical of critics ! have you never known 

^ven one month which might hold the capabilities of 

years? if not, you know very little as yet about the 

joys and pains of life. Ask any thoughtful middle- 

^ged man or woman how they have computed the 

yeao:^ of their inner life, and they will tell you that 

they number them not by days, but by those deep 

^^^ntal and heart experiences which throw the sunshine 

^^ the shadow, and leave the lines or the calm. Perhaps 

^l^at was the Psalmist's idea of applying our hearts unto 

wisdom. 

** Merlyn is going back to town," announced Frank 
^ue next day after breakfast, coming into the morning 
^oom. 

]tfarjorie's paint-brush paused ; Phyllis' pen went 
straight on in her letter to her mother ; Mrs. Smythe's 
^^edle ran into her finger as she exclaimed, — 

'* What an extraordinary man he is, Frank ! I thought 
I ^© had come down for a fortnight ?" 
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"He says that important business calls him," said 
Frank, bending over Marjorie's chair and playing with 
her paints. " I. know he had some idea of going to the 
New Forest to get some of the spring tints. This 
everlasting chase after tints and models is a great 
nuisance." 

A little later, when Phyllis was alone in that room, 
still writing her letters, Hugh Merlyn came in to her. 
There was the troubled expression on his face as he 
drew near her. She looked up. 

" I have come to say good-bye," he said, " I am 



going." 



She only said, in a friendly, kindly tone — 

" Good-bye." 

Then he turned away, and the door closed between 
him and her. Once more she took up her pen, but it 
was not easy to take up again the thread of thought 
which had been dropped on his entrance. For to 
her it was a good-bye to so much. 

In a few days the sisters went home. To Marjorie 
with whom everything was bright in these golden days 
place made little or no difiference ; and Frank would 
often be in London now, preparing for Iowa. For he 
was going ; one step in the right direction had led to 
the other. Marjorie told him that it was right. Two 
years for him to learn and to prepare, and then he 
would return and take his wife back to the home made 
ready for her. They were young and strong enough 
to work and to wait; and after all, what were two 
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years ? — not separation, only trial. She would take care 
of his dear mother in the meanwhile. 

To Phyllis these days were not exactly golden. 
Work had lost its inspiration, and she must do her 
utmost to get on without it, in hope and faith that 
^he spirit would return, as it always does to those who 
are patient — who have not lost their hold of life, but 
are only for a time a little weary of it. 

" I have a piece of news for you," said their mother, 

a little less querulous perhaps since Marjorie's happiness, 

out not jubilant over the intelligence she was about to 

communicate — " not pleasant news by any means. Mr. 

-'**^erlyn has gone. I never saw him after his return 

^ona Northcourt, and the day before yesterday a note 

^^5 brought to me when I was breakfasting in bed 

^"^^"th one of my bad headaches. It was a note from 

■'^*^, just saying that he was starting immediately for 

^pri for several months, and should make other 

^^^^ngements on his return. He thanked me for all 

^^y kindness, — and that was all. Not a word of good- 

y^ ! So wanting in proper feeling. Phyllis, I leg of 

^^U not to try this experiment again." 

-Aaistocratic connections were all cast to the winds 
^^ the soreness of wounded feeling and disappointed 
^^bition. 

-Phyllis went into his sitting-room, on her way 
P-stairs, and found it swept clean and garnished. She 
^^oved the china plates from the mantelpiece, not 
^ I'estore them to their original place in her room, but 
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to hide them out of sight. There was a great blanl 
the room looked more empty than it had ever looke 
Perhaps she was tired after their journey; evideni 
Marjorie was not, for she was singing away up-stai 
and Phyllis heard her. A hard, choking sensation cai 
in her throat, and her head went down upon her ai 
on the mantelpiece, as she stood beneath the picture 
beneath the figure with its crown of thorns and csi 
loving eyes. And if for a little while her wont 
strength gave way, and she felt herself to be a v€ 
weak woman, with tears running down her cheeks 
what other woman will blame her ? 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

On a hot afternoon in May, Phyllis and Marjoi 
under Frank's escort, were " doing " the pictures 
the Royal Academy. 

" Merlyn has a picture here, I know," said Frank, 
they moved round with the throng. "Here's ' 
number," he added, looking down the artists' nac 
in the catalogue — " ' 59.' Marjorie, where is 59 ? " 

" Here it is. Oh, Frank ! why, it is like . . . ." 

Marjorie came to a dead stop ; they were all stand 
before a picture with these words, from Carly 
' French Revolution,' below it — 

" In her twenty-fifth year — of beautiful still count 
ance. Her name is Charlotte Corday. Adam Lur 
Mentz declares that she is greater than Brutus." 

Neither Phyllis nor Marjorie had ever seen i 
in the studio, for it had always been carefully cove;] 
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Marjorie made no further remarks upon the striking 
likeness perceived at once by her ; she was silent from 
a feeling that there had been "something" between 
Hlugh Merlyn and Phyllis which they were never to 
know. Frank was carried back in a sudden flash of 
xnemory to that wretched afternoon in Merlyn's studio, 
^vvten life had seemed to him not worth living, and 
'W'liilst he thought of it Marjorie filled his heart and 
ixiind more than the picture. Phyllis was carried back, 
a<5ross the centuries, as it were, to that first evening of 
Merlyn's arrival at their house. Naturally, she saw no 
likeness ; she only saw Mm as she had seen him in his 
room that evening, and could hear his voice distinctly, 
spying, " These women devoted to a cause are not 
generally lovable." 

*' But they can love," she mused. 

" Phyllis did not see the likeness," said Marjorie in 
lowered tones on Frank's arm, as they all sauntered 
^^- But she saw a great deal more than they did. 

That evening a letter came to her from the head- 
^^istress of a London High School, stating that she 
*^^<i heard Miss Ford's qualifications so highly spoken 
^* — -she was forbidden to say by whom — that she could 
^^t do less than offer her the post of Assistant English 
distress, provided of course that they were mutually 
^tisfied with one another after their preliminary 
i^^terview. 

** This is worth waiting for ! this is worth all the 
^Ps and downs and hard work and unanswered letters ! " 
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exclaimed Phyllis with shining eyes. "Eighty pounce -Miada 
a year, mamma, and a rise to come ; to say nothing of 

Head-mistress-ships in a glorious future 1 " 

Mrs. Ford sighed profoundly, which was not err^sn- 
couraging; but who would look for encourageme- ^nt 
of any sort from a Mrs. Ford ? Frank and Marjon^^me 
showered their congratulations upon her then ai^^nd 
there, Frank congratulating himself secretly the whi^BSie 
that Marjorie was not as Phyllis was. 

" But who can have spoken of me ? " asked PhyL Zlis 
in all simplicity. 

"Merlyn," said Frank — *'or rather his friend !l^^3., 
who is on the Public Day-School Committee, and_ ^ 

very influential member. Merlyn is at the bottom ^ 
it. It's just like him to think of it, and to make 
opportunity for helping any one; he is one of t- 
kindest fellows, and one of the truest friends." 

Then looking up at Phyllis, he saw her as 
Citoyenne " exactly — resolute, and devoted to a caus( 

The story-teller may dip his pen into prophetic i 
and write of the Future ; and after all, given cer 
circumstances, there is no wondrous power necess 
in casting the horoscope of certain characters, who h 
a way of fulfilling themselves, as any one with &^^ 
moderate insight may foresee. 

In the years that are coming, when Frank 
Marjorie form the nucleus of an ever- widening ciir<^-*^ 
of strong workers and sweet home-makers in tb^ 
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growing far-west colony, Hugh Merlyn will step on to 
Phyllis' stage once more. After all these years, in 
which he has never lost sight of her image, he returns 
with a restless craving for Phyllis to give him satisfac- 
tion — ^to make his life complete ; for he has discovered 
that the best work palls upon him with no voice at 
hand to sing its praises, no responsive soul always near 
to whom he can appeal. And Phyllis, will she say — 
'* Now comes the crown of my life," and with loving 
heart and hand give herself up to him, as she would 
l^ave done that Easter-tide among the gorse and the 
i'^ on the cliffs ? No ; she looks straight at him with 
^ier clear frank eyes, and says, with a gesture that has 
some sadness in it, despite the brightness of her life — 
" I cannot ; I have not got it to give — what you ask 
'^r. Were I to give it, it must be nothing more nor 
i^ss than the whole — only that would satisfy me. But 
-*" have given it all to my work ; those " others," as you 
^^^Hce called them, fill all my heart. For them I have, 
^^ you once advised me, shut out those personal 
■^^titerests which, if they had once been allowed to 
^^^eep in, might have caused my work to deteriorate, 
^^ you warned me. I know that most women make 
^^strried life the end of their existence ; I cannot ; my 
^^ork is my highest life — my pupils are my children. 
-N^othing else is possible for me now. It is an all- 
^^tisfying, an ever-growing life." 

Hugh Merlyn accepts that answer from Phyllis as 
^ final one — as she intended it to be. If his life is not 
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SO happy as all his old friends used to say it ought 
to be, the fault lies at his own door ; he has made his 
mistakes, and found them out too late, as other men 
have done. His passion had grown, whilst hers was 
merged in the devotion to a duty — to a calling which 
he had taught her was the highest. And she was his 
disciple to the end. 



Cj^ie Sjeronir Storg. 



" Shall I complain 
Men kneel to me no longer, taking to them 
Some graver, sterner worship ; grown too wise 
For fleeting joys of Love ? Nay, Love is Youth, 
And still the world is young. Still shall I reign 
Within the hearts of men, while Time shall last, 

And Life renews itself 

The world 

Were dead without my rays, who am the Light 
Which vivifies the world." 

The Epic of Hculei. 



CHAPTER I. 

IN THE SUMMER-HOUSE. 

" Stella, my dear, I am acting for your good." 

"Thank you, dad. Yes; I believe you are. But 
you know it makes no real difference — ^to us two I 
mean. We shall be just the same to one another 
through it all, writing or not writing." 

They had been talking together, father and daughter, 
for the last half-hour in the Vicarage kitchen-garden. 

He, the holder of an Arcadian living on the borders 
of Hampshire and Sussex, had that very morning 
reviewed with sublime satisfaction his sermon for the 
coming Sunday, of which the subject was — ^the danger 
of a too great love of filthy lucre; indeed, he had 
denounced that item as being one that was almost 
without the pale of our consideration in all matters of 
personal and practical religion; he had classed it 
among the things of this world that would bear no 
fruit for the next. 

And now, behold him speaking finally and conclus- 
ively to his daughter* Stella on the subject of her " most 

N 
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foolish attachment" to her cousin PhiKp, due at the 
Vicarage in a few hours* time to say good-bye, before 
leaving England for an Indian chaplaincy latelj 
bestowed upon him. 

" With any idea of marrying, he should have waited 
for something far better," the vicar had protested. 

" Which might never have come," the daughter had 
interposed. 

"Very likely, my dear; it is miserably creeping 
work without interest, or wonderful luck. You might 
do infinitely better. Philip has his fortune to make, 
besides being your first cousin. I grant you that 
he is a nice fellow — a very nice fellow indeed. I 
have a firm regard for him — should love him more per- 
haps if his mother were not his mother; but that's 
no aflfair of his. If you knew his mother, my childE 
your Aunt Hester! — however, nothing would hav~ 
prevented it, I suppose. But why you could not bot^ 
have been satisfied with being simple cousins — as yc^ 
and Roger are, for instance — I cannot imagine." 

Neither could Stella have adduced any reasoita 
except the woman's logic, that of many good st: 
thought him best, and thought him so because str 
thought him so. And because she was the all in Jfc 
of her father, and therefore deliberately to go again* 
her heart's wishes was an impossibility for him, 
compromise had been agreed upon; hence the abo^ 
interview, with the close of which dawns the openin* 
of the story of Stella. 
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But in order that everything may he made quite 
clear, and all relationships quite distinct, that other 
cousin — Roger — must appear on the scene. He was 
s-fcaying at the Vicarage now, professedly that he might 
do some steady reading for his Bar examination, having 
t^ten Law honours at Oxford. 

There was a man for whom the vicar would have 
^wraived all objections on the score of too close a relation-r 
slxip. From his earliest years he had been to the vicar 

the apple of his eye. Like Philip, he was the son 

a sister ; but of a sister idolized, and almost as dear 
tc> him as the mother of Stella. Roger and Philip 
together had read with the vicar before going up to 
^<^llege ; but there was one point in which the cousins 
iifiered widely in their uncle's sight — one indeed 
^XiQoiigst many, but it was an all-important fact with 
t^irn that Roger Holland had expectations, being the 
ffodson of a wealthy bachelor far advanced in years, 
^^lio doted on him as dearly as did the uncle. 

Per let it not be supposed that my vicar was wholly 
^^ a mercenary turn of mind : he was a strangely 
^•^C3onsistent combination of Great-Heart and Worldly- 
^^iseman; and if he bestowed much of that heart of 
*^is on his nephew, and much of his mind on that 
^^jhew's worldly goods, was he in that respect very 
^Afierent from many other excellent people ? 

At the present moment Roger is looking out some 
fisliing-tackle up in the attic; and from the little 
'Window, by standing on some boxes, — for the little 

N 2 
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window is high up in the roof, and Roger, though 
broad, is not tall, — he has seen father and daughter 
holding their earnest confab. ,He watched until the 
vicar lingeringly parted from the girl and went indoors ; 
then, as he saw Stella move rapidly towards the 
summer-house, Roger as rapidly dropped from his 
perch, and sauntered leisurely in the same direction, 
with cobwebs on his hair (none in his brain), fishing 
apparatus tucked under one arm, and Maine's * Ancient 
Law ' under the other. The door of the summer-house 
was closed, but Roger was not shy; besides, he and 
Stella were like brother and sister. It was a primitive 
piece of architecture, built by himself a few summers 
ago, standing in a remote corner of the kitchen-garden, 
at an angle where two paths met, and was raised from 
the cabbages and parsley and sweet lemon-thyme by 
steps (so-called) — a short ladder, more correctly speak- 
ing. The brave Roger had reckoned without his host ; 
had he not with his own hands fastened a crafty latch on 
that summer-house door ? And of the privacy thereby 
secured to her Stella was now availing herself to the 
full, knowing that she might cry her eyes out in that 
sanctum without fear of being observed. 

" Never mind," shouted the intruder, " it's only me. 
I'm going to fish, and you said you would come and 
read to me ; but it's all right, I'll go." 

Nevertheless he did not stir an inch from the steps, 
where he stood motionless, listening for what he knew 
he should hear at last. He heard it at once ; the latch 
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clicked, and then the door stood ajar. Still he waited 

another moment or two, that so he might give her 

tijxie to take up the position most favourable to her 

pi"esent mood. "Perhaps she has been crying, or 

poxhaps she is very savage," the considerate Roger 

^^-^Sg^sted to the impatient Roger, "and in either of 

those two alternatives I know she will like to hang 

o^sr^T the wall," which extraordinary mental suggestion 

oxx his part may be explained as follows : the summer- 

h-oiise, built against the low garden-wall, rose some 

litiUe way above it, and the top of the wall formed 

a* Xiatural window-sill to an unglazed window, long and 

1<»^ and ivy-clustered — in fact, forming one side of the 

scimmer-house. Roger was right in his surmises; he 

airways was so when Stella was the subject in question. 

Tbtere she was, with her back turned to the doorway, 

leaning on the window-ledge, looking out over the 

fiield where sleepy cows stood in the shade ruminating, 

]u.st above the river that went its way quietly down 

from the old mill to the Woolhurst woods ; across the 

river were more meadows, and beyond them rising 

ground, rich in thicket and copse, and again beyond 

and still higher was the burning glory of a summer 

afternoon. 

^Roger seated himself on the rough bench close to the 

door and began arranging his fishing-tackle, humming 
softly 

"There's a good time coming, boys." 
■^t last the other occupant spoke. 
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" I can't turn round, Roger." 

" Why ? What's happened ?— petrified ? Hang this 
line ! I wish when that governor of yours goes out 
fishing he would put away my things as he finds them ! 
Just help a fellow, Stella ; hold the other end of this, 
will you ? " 

Then of course she turned to help him with her 
ever-ready, dexterous fingers, and then of course he 
looked her full in the face, just for one moment. Her 
head bowed itself at once over the intricacies of a 
tangle, and his likewise was bent over the same at 
the other end of the line as he exclaimed — 

" Good gracious, is that all ? Didn't I know that your 
eyes were sure to be red ? And why should I not 
know? Haven't I known you for twenty years, and 
known you, moreover, to be uncomfortably afilicted with 
the encumbrance ' heart,' which aforesaid encumbrance 
has an awkward way with your sex, though less with 
the genus Stella than with some others, of floating some 
of its superfluous matter out at the eyes. Never mind 
the line now. Suppose we have it all out ; let's hear 
what the father has finally decided upon." 

Very gently he took the struggling tangle out of the 
strong, trembling hands; then he slipped bis arm 
through hers, turned her gently round to the window 
again, placed her at one comer and himself at the 
other, thus leaving the length of the window-ledge 
between them. 

" Oh, Roger, please don't. You have made us look 
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SO exactly like Punch and Judy, you in one comer, I 
in the other. Why do I always think of something 
comic at the very time when I feel most wretched ? " 
and Stella gave a little hysterical laugh, crumpling her 
handkerchief into a ball as she dabbed bc^th eyes with 
it before thrusting it into her pocket. 

"Why do you feel most wretched now?" asked 
Roger gravely, his eyes strained after a hawk hovering 
over the field on the other side of the river. " Why 
should you feel wretched when Philip will be here 
to-day, provided there's no accident on the way; but 
it is a safe line generally. Granted it is a farewell visit ; 
but so long as you stick to one another, how can 
anything the father says make you wretched ? Even 
if he were to say, like the stem, melodramatic parient, 
' I forbid you to think of one another,' how the deuce 
can he prevent the free action of two minds? But 
I take* it he has not been saying that to you this 
afternoon." 

And then he turned on his elbow and looked up 
in her face, for Punch had slid along the platform 
nearer to her. She was standing upright, and short 
Roger, almost recumbent on the wall, was forced to look 
up in order that he might see the face of Stella erect. 

It was a face full of power and full of life. Roger 
used to say that even each separate hair had a life 
of its own — hair of a rich brown that waved, and 
crinkled, and stood up, and fell down, and swept back, 
and curled over, until it finally resolved itself into 
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a large knot that nestled into the nape of her neck. 
She came down on her elbows to the level of Roger 
and the wall at this point, and leaning her chin on her 
clasped hands, looked, in her turn, after the hovering 
hawk, as she made answer, — 

" No, he does not say that. Father knows me 
better ; but he says — he says "... and here the 
hand nearest to Roger went up as a screen between 
her right eye and his left, — " he says that we must not 
write, and he will be away for three years at the 
least ! " 

"Is that all?" said Roger the philosophical, in a 
tone of the most sublime scorn. " Well, really, Stella, 
I gave you credit for more sense. Don't you know 
that letters are the most unsatisfactory things in the 
world ? Written words as read by the recipient," he 
added sententiously, "rarely, very rarely convey the 
meaning intended by the writer. You are a little 
duffer ! " 

Stella turned and seated herself on the wall, a smile 
breaking over her face. 

"I think I am. You are quite right, Roger; not 
writing is a very small trouble. I know it need not 
hurt, need not make any difference really, only it is 
hard after having been together so much, seeing him 
all my life, then suddenly not to see him, not to hear 
from him. . . ." 

Once again she strained her eyes yet more intensely 
after the distant hawk, and the quiver there was then 
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about the firm-set mouth, and the tender intensity of 
the whole face just then, prevented Roger from seeing, 
hearing, or thinking anything but Stella; so that in 
the angry twist he gave himself the large volume at 
his elbow dropped down into the long grass below, 
unheeded. 

"Stella! poor little strong Stella," he murmured, 
" don't look on too far ahead. What's the good ? And 
whatever you do, don't go and be brokeu down to-day, 
just when Philip will want all the bracing he can 
possibly get from you." 

" Philip is very brave always," she said softly. 

" So he ought to be," muttered Roger ; then louder — 
" Yes ; but it won't do for him to find you with all the 
spirit washed out of you. Imagine such an anomaly," 
he went on with a little laugh — " a Stella with her spirit 
crushed. Why, such a thing is even beyond the powers 
of my imagination to conceive. Stella crushed ! Stella 
spiritless ! " 

She laughed with him, such a happy little laugh, 
as she leaned her head back in the ivy regardless of 
earwigs, and a depth of life shone in her eyes as she 
said, — 

" There's only one thing that could ever really crush 
my spirit, Roger, I think." 

" What's that ? " 

"To find that I was not trusted; that anyone in 
whom I believed thought lightly of me." 

" Which do you mean ? To lose faith in any one, 
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or for any one to lose faith in you ? — for the two are 
not one and the same thing." 

" How dense you are, Roger ; you want such cleai 
statements always. I mean, if any one whose opinior 
I cared for as a great and sacred thing were to drop me 
down as nobody, nothing : why, THAT would break mj 
spirit ; I should never get up again." 

" Then you are irrepressible with me, which is t 
comfort; safe for ever, seeing that you don't care i 
straw for my opinion, er^o I shall never have thi 
power of dropping you down. See where my * Ancieni 
Law' has dropped to. If I don't go and pick it uj 
we shall have the cows digesting the Laws of Primo- 
geniture." 

He was over the wall in a moment, and as he stooc 
below looking up at her with the book in his hand 
he said : 

"I suppose you don't feel inclined now to dole 
out bits of what the cows have left whilst I fish, a. 
you did yesterday. I'll translate all that seems dr^ 
into fertile prose." 

She shook her head as she replied : 

" I don't think I could take it in now, Roger deaa 
and besides, I must go and make the cake, and the 
I must go up to the organ." 

"All right; only as I can't hoist myself up agsuf 
easily, not having Philip's length of limb, perhaps yd 
will hand me my fishing-tackle. Thanks. Don't pi- 
such a lot of currants into the cake as you did h^ 
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week ; currants are the only thing that crush my spirit, 
unless they are well chopped. I mean it, Stella; I defy 
^ crushing by any but material means. Ah ! there 
he goes 1 Did you see it — that hawk ? Swooping 
down on some poor little songster that never guessed 
this summer day would ever end for him. So goes it." 
And Roger strolled down to the river-side and pre- 
pared himself for sport. But the fates were not pro- 
pitious — the fish would not bite, the fly would get lost, 
untU at last the fisherman used strong language, flung 
Mmself down in the grass under the willows, and went 
back in spirit to the summer-house. 

Meanwhile the Vicar had gone back to his study, 
but not to his sermon. His feelings were somewhat 
stormy, and his mind would not work logically. 

He did love that daughter of his so dearly, and yet 
he did not want to appear selfish, whatever he might 
be ; and therefore, rather than say, " I cannot spare 
you to him — I cannot let you go so far away from me," 
he had decreed sternly that they must wait three years, 
without any correspondence between them ; at the end 
of that time, if each was of the same mind still, they 
nnght marry. Meanwhile it was not to be acknow- 
ledged publicly as an engagement, nothing was to be 
said about it ; and perhaps the end of it all might be 
that Stella, his Stella, would do far better. Much the 
8ame was hoped for Philip by his mother, the vicar* s 
Bister, of whom, when a small boy, the vicar had lived 
^ constant dread, and who, since he grew to man*s 
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estate, had been his idea of a hard and most uninterest- 
ing woman. 

Her husband, General Evans, after serving forty 
years in India, came home, broken down in health, 
to exist on the sunny side of the street in one of oui 
country towns, where his wife's tea-table was the centre 
of a small circle of small thinkers, whose small talk 
died in agonies. It was an unhealthy atmosphere foi 
her little daughter Nora, inasmuch as Mrs. Evans saw 
" bad " stamped on most of this world's good things, 
and only saw " good " in what Stella would stamp as 
'* goody-goody ; " and that which Stella would call life 
would probably be condemned by this short-sighted 
lady as certain death. Nora believed in her mother, 
but she believed also in her twin-brother Philip, their 
darling — a little shuddered at and groaned over by his 
mother sometimes on the subject of what she con- 
sidered his broad doctrines, but " rejoiced in," as one 
who should save many brands from burning, although 
she had never calculated upon his hand being stretched 
out to reach that irreclaimable brand — his cousin Stella 
She had never dreamt of such a woful falling-oflF; hea 
brother the vicar had never dreamt of such a bitt^ 
disappointment. Philip's University life had in 
measure separated him from the home-life, which o ~ 
his father s death had been transferred from counti" 
to London; and it was about the same time that h- 
had been ordained to a curacy in the South of Englanc 
within a walk of his uncle's parish. Thus the boy an^ 
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girl friendship, which had grown strong between Philip 
and Stella whilst he had been the vicar's pupil before 
going up to Cambridge, waxed warm through constant 
intercourse and companionship. Philip and Roger had 
been fellow-pupils at the vicarage; both were Stella's 
playmates. But then Philip got the start of Roger when 
he began reading for the Church and Roger turned 
sharp round to the Bar — that is to say, if there were 
ever any getting the start at all in the matter, for 
W not Roger been always just a brother ? whilst Phil 
had gradually made a strange subtle influence felt, not 
hke that of any one else. Seeing that the degree of 
intimacy existing between the Vicar of Midlington and 
Mrs. Evans was not of the most fraternal kind, he had 
often congratulated himself that their paths in life 
had lain so far apart. Stella had seen neither her 
aunt nor cousin Nora since she was a child ; she had 
a shadowy recollection of a thin, cold lady, and a little 
girl all eyes and scarcely any hair, clad in a sad- 
coloured frock, and she could remember well how she 
said afterwards to her father — "Cousin Nora never 
plays with her doUs on Sundays, and never wears a 
feather in her hat ; she says Aunt Hester says it's 
vanity — ^and I don't want ever to kiss them or see 
them again." 

The vicar had chuckled reflectively over the unlike- 
lihood of Stella ever forming a fast friendship with 
that branch of the family so alien to himself. " As 
to Philip," he had said some years later, " the lad is a 
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good lad, and not a chip of the old block in any way." 
Then this foreign chaplaincy had brought things tc 
a climax, and the unsuspecting and innocent uncle 
declared, in the first indignant burst of disappointment 
that he had nourished a viper in his bosom. He 
thought that cousins would always be cousins, and 
nothing more, utterly ignoring in his blind wrath al] 
his little day-dreams about that other cousin Roger. 
He swore in his anger that nothing would ever induce 
him to give his consent. It had been a fortnight o! 
wretchedness and unreajson on the vicar's side, and o" 
determination on Stella s, who of course wrote to Roge: 
and begged him to help her, because he could "di 
anything with father." 

Philip, having left his curacy, was in London witl 
his mother and sister, paying farewell visits, attendini 
to necessary business that must be transacted befor 
leaving England, and pouring out all the full flood c 
his hopes and fears over nocturnal pipes in Roger" 
chambers. 

Then came strong, calm, judicial letters from Roge 
to the vicar, and then came Roger himself to tla 
vicarage; and he pleaded like an admirable pleade 
for his friends Philip and Stella; and the result we 
that the vicar gave the unwilling verdict at la&- 
qualified, as we have seen, by certain conditions. 

"I could not spare her yet — not yet," mused he 
father as he paced his study on that Saturday after 
noon. " Philip is a good fellow — an excellent fellow 
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but there is a long time to wait, and small chance of 
promotion, and she might do much better. Better? 
I should think so indeed. Why, there's Grey — Cyril 
Grey up at the Firs ; his father only told me the other 
day that Stella has but to whistle, and he would be 
a.t her feet in a twinkling. Such an excellent fellow ! 
aixd they would live here, close to her old dad ; and 
he comes into all that property ! Roger says that he 
has no brains ; but, after all, what are brains ? Then 
^ere is Roger himself — ^that boy will be a brilliant 
Daember of his profession one day. I*d waive all 
objections on the score of their being cousins in that 
case, for I know no one like him — he is worth his 
Weight in gold ; and isn't old Norris only waiting until 
he marries to settle something handsome for life upon 
Mm, because he is so fond of the boy ? And yet it 
naust be Philip, and no other. If only I could get her 
to look at it from a sensible point of view ! She is not 
like other girls in any one particular — nobody could 
Daanage her by force. I don t believe filial obedience 
^ould have made her yield this morning; it was 
nothing but her woman's love — love for her father." 

He had said to himself that she was " not like other 
Prls"; certainly she was no typical, simple country 
girl, buried like a little wild-flower in the depth of its 
liative shades, and ready to give itself up to the first 
^to should stoop to pick it. By no means; Stella 
<^^ld have her choice. When she stayed with her 
Diarried sister in London, there, as here, she was a 
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bright particular star, shining brilliantly in a whirl of 
gaiety as she could shine calmly through a maze of 
parisli-work and house-work in her vicarage home. 
At her sister's "At-Homes" Stella's powers of con- 
versation and love of laughter were at a premium; 
and yet^ whenever a sick parishioner wanted a gentle 
voice and a nursing hand, who was there like Miss 
Stella? At dinner-parties in London, or in her own 
county, her powers of singing were in universal 
request ; and in their own little church she had trained 
and induced a body of villagers — working men — ^to 
give their voices voluntarily in the choir ; they would 
all do anything for her. One of the most highly 
cultivated workers in the Kensington School of Art 
declared last spring at her sister's house that Stella's 
work was admirable ! surely she must give up a great 
part of her time to it ? And yet, behold her now in 
the kitchen with Hannah, the one woman-servant, 
whose husband is gardener and factotum, standing in 
bib-apron, and sleeves tucked up above her elbows, 
mixing flour and butter as if she had no mind for 
anything beyond her cake. Then, as to dancing, it 
was a perfect passion; the balls at the garrison-town 
were unmitigated happiness, and she was never at 
a loss for a chaperone, for there was not a neighbour 
who did not esteem it a pleasure to have Stella as one 
of their party. 

"Dancing in the present day is almost one of the 
fine arts," she said to Roger whilst giving him a 
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lessoxx in waltzing on one occasion, when he had 

declaired that he was simply qualified for the matter- 

oMabct denxtevipSy and nothing else. " You lose a high 

enjoyxnent in life if you don't know how to dance ; if 

you can move in harmony with WaldteufePs ' Toujours 

ou Jamais/ you will feel yourself lifted above all sordid 

cares and money-grubbing anxieties." 

An hour afterwards she was holding a knitting-class 

in the dining-room, whereat a dozen young girls were 

told that it was a grand thing to be able to knit socks 

for the men, and that plain needlework was one of the 

great essentials in a woman's life ; she could not get on 

without it herself; they were not to mind how clumsy 

they might be, she could pick up their dropped stitches 

any number of times; she assured them it was a 

happiness to her to think of having set them on the 

way of doing something which they might continue to 

do, even when as old women they would be powerless 

to do anything else. Don't think that she was perfect, 

this firiend of mine. Roger could tell you that she was 

not ; but we are not all of us made to love perfection, 

and every one loved Stella. There was in her a 

wonderful and exceptional vital force ; she had a way 

of possessing you, and of being possessed ; she touched 

nothing slightly; she had a firm grasp of everything. 

Even the very clasp of her hand, and the steady flash 

from her dark grey eyes had a life-communication 

about them; you never went out from her presence 

the same being as before. Some people said she had 
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a superabundant share of animal magnetism : certair:^ 
she could mesmerize some people, and certainly she ^ 
herself peculiarly susceptible to the influence of soit^ 
personalities, either for attraction or repulsion. Seeing 
all this, and the universal light she carried with he^ 
we do not wonder that the vicar, as he strode up am 
down the study, said to himself more than once— 

*'I covM not spare her to him yet; and to go al 
that distance." Then suddenly out loud — "Ah, Roger 
any sport ? " this to Roger, who had come up t 
the window, and stood leaning on his folded amu 
looking in. 

" Weeds and worms, worms and weeds — nothing ela 
I have come to say that important business calls m 
up to town. I shall be back again at the end of th 
week." 

" Nonsense ; what are you talking about ? You ai 
not going to do anything of the sort ; you must stc 
and help to entertain your cousin Nora. Beside 
Philip would be a little hurt to find his friend gOB 
an hour before he arrives." 

" Friend ! Pooh ! bachelor-friends will be nowhe 
between this and Tuesday ! *' 

"But there's the garden-party at the Court * 
Monday afternoon ; Stella could not play tennis wither 

you." 

" Couldn't she ? " said Roger, with a shrug of t 
shoulders. "I think I had better go. I hate beij 
where I'm one too many." 
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" My dear fellow, I shall want you/' cried the Vicar 
in a piteous tone of entreaty, " for I'm just a little bit 
afraid of Nora." 

'* So am I ; she shivers me with her absolute truth- 
fulness. She's not a bit like Philip." 

" You know I have given in ? " said the Vicar, turn- 
ing away from the window with a furtive glance at his 
nephew. ''It is to be considered an engagement 
between themselves." 

** Given in ! I don't call it giving in when you won't let 
tiiem write to one another through all the three years." 
"It is better not, Roger, better not; it will just 
be the test. You know it shows some selfishness on 
Philip's part that he should propose to carry oflF my 
^iJy daughter in this way to the other side of the 
World." 

''Selfishness? Good heavens! If a man does not 
show selfishness of that sort he is not worth much. 
M!y dear sir, in these cases selfishness is outside the 
q^uestion. There are only two persons to be con- 
sidered — ^he and she ; he wills what she wills, she wiUs 
^hat he wills. Where's the selfishness? Oh, these 
fethers, these &thers ! Why, he's an admirable fellow, 
you know he is ; brilliant qualities, and a wonderful 
^ay with him, particularly where women are concerned, 
and that's why I wish you would" . . . here Roger 
pulled himself up short. *'Then you are deter- 
^^■^ed not to let them correspond?" he said in 

conclusion. 

02 
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" Quite ; don't say another word about it. And you 
will stay now, won't you, to please me, my dear boy ? 
I really don't think I could'' stand that little prim girl 
thrown on my hands entirely for two long days ! " 

Days that to Stella would be all too short. Even 
now, as Roger yielded to the pathos in his uncle's face 
and voice, they saw her passing through the garden-gate 
and up the lane, upon which Roger started from his 
lounging attitude on the window-sill with the words : 

*' She's going to the organ to practise for to-morrow, 
and I'm going up to blow for her." 
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Stella did not know that he was behind her as she 
stopped at a cottage to secure the services of a juvenile 
blower; but Roger whistled, and then she turned to 
meet him. 

" Roger ! left your fishing ? Are you coming to 
the organ with me? Was there nothing to be 
caught ? " 

" How do you know, most illogical of women, that 
I would not have left even shoals of trout for the sake 
of saving your threepenny-piece to Jenny Fry, whose 
father is always up at the White Cow?" was the 
answer ; adding in a tone of despair, " When will you 
cease to draw conclusions from appearances? And 
^hen will you learn that appearances are often a delu- 
sion and a snare ? I'm coming to have a pipe with you 
directly." 

Those last words were said with a nod to the old 
parish clerk, dimly seen through a vista of hollyhocks 
Tip his garden-path. 
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" I shall never be logical, Eoger ; I shall be unreason- 
able until my dying day," said Stella as they turned 
into the church. 

It was an old church, with a puritanical stamp about 
it. Early and ancient beauty had been marred and 
disfigured by later and hideous galleries of diminutive 
size, but many in number, scattered between the arches 
and pillars with no thought of eflfect. Each gallery had 
a separate staircase, suggesting the idea of "no con- 
nection" between the members of the congregation. 
But the natural surroundings outside saved the church 
from sweeping condemnation in point of ugliness : old 
trees sheltered it, and the branches waved across the 
^vindows ; the God*s acre in which it stood was lovely 
in its peace and green orderliness. The villagers loved 
it all, and they loved their vicar, in spite of peculi- 
arities; — who had them not? He entered into their 
lives, and that was the great point with them ; as for 
their organist, they believed their Miss Stella to be the 
best in the world. 

The organist did not shine just now, however, andL 
yet it was a very familiar voluntary, " And the Glory,'^ 
from the " Messiah." The chords were not firm ^ 
unsteady fingers called forth a faint and quaverin^g 
sound in place of the grand, jubilant burst for whictra 
Roger in his dark, dusty comer was longing, 
at last he folded his arms, and the natural resuL 
followed — first a sudden squeak and then a d( 
silence. 
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"Roger, what are you doing?" came from the 
organist. 

" What's the good of my pumping if you don't play 
properly?" and as he spoke he emerged from darkness, 
and stood beside her. " What's the good of your trying 
to play this afternoon ? " 

" No, I don't think I can ; I am listening too much, 
and I cannot hear the music. I seem to hear all sorts 
of strange things. I can't tell you what the world 
seems to be to-day : so full of beauty and so full of 
pain. Look," and she pointed to the sunlight stream- 
ing through the west window, flicking the pavement, 
and softening carved stone faces, like the touch of some 
divine influence on some very hard specimen of human- 
ity — " look, Roger, there is glory all over everything ; 
and see — outside — in the air — in the flowers, it is all 
glory. And yet I canH say it with my music this 
afternoon, because — well, because I am a woman, I 
suppose," and the smile with which she said those last 
words was also a part of the glory, he thought. " And 
I think if you will just leave me here alone for a little 
while I shall be more myself by the time they come." 

He knew what that meant; he knew that every 
nerve was at its fullest tension, and that the suspense 
of this little waiting-time was almost more than she 
could bear. He guessed what she would do when alone, 
and he thought of Thackeray's lines : " At the Church- 
gate," and he felt very much indeed like the outcast 
spirit of that poem ; but he only said : 
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" Youll be getting one of your nervous headaches if 
you don t take care. You take things too hard. Why 
will you never take a thing quietly, Stella mia ? " 

Then he left her to her heaven within, and went 
out with his unruly thoughts to smoke a pipe with the 
old clerk amongst his hollyhocks. 

Stella, left alone, and knowing that she would not 
be disturbed, moved into the chancel-pew, where she 
knelt down and tried to shut out all fears of the pos- 
sible by a mighty trust, which laid her dearest heart's 
treasure in the arms of an All-powerful and All-loving 
Father. 

Music was usually her grand medium for utterance 
when powerfully stirred, but there are moments when 
we can only kneel down as she knelt then — moments 
of deepest joy, moments of keenest sorrow, when we 
can only surrender ourselves and all belonging to us 
to some One higher than ourselves, higher than alL 
conflicting circumstance, who leads us through it t<^ 
Himself. 

Time passed unconsciously, as with bowed head an F^ 
buried face she and her strong love wrestled with ^ 
hard fate, that demanded the offering of such a sacrific^-^i 
— three years of silence and unsatisfied yearnings. Sh-^m 
could not see nor say that it was the will of God ; si 
could in honesty only say to herself that she mur 
honour the will of that parent of hers whom Roger w 
wont to call the king of obstinacy, and for the rest — 
trust and pray like a woman. In the midst of it all 
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felt rather than heard a step drawing near, and as she 
lifted her head, knowing well whose step it was, the 
thought of good-bye went away, and she rose up to 
meet him. 

"I never knew you had come, Philip," she said, 
looking up in his face with the glory in hers once^ 
more, " and I was aching so, dear, longing so, that I 
just came here for stillness. It will be all right at 
last. Father and I had it all out this morning. He 
only says still that we must not write; but we can 
just laugh at that as nothing, can't we ? Only three 
years; and we can think, nobody can prevent our 
thoughts." 

" Three years without seeing or speaking ! and Stella 
the philosopher calls that nothing !" 

Those were his first words. He had until now been 
content silently to hold her and gaze upon her, and 
the eyes that gazed were full of a manly tenderness, 
and the voice that spoke was fond as a woman s. In 
the clinging closer to him, and in the half-sob, half-sigh, 
as he kissed her, he had that philosopher s answer. 

" Never mind," he said soothingly, " we won't talk 
about it now. I am thankful that your father would 
let me come for these last days. I never thought he 
would ; and Nora was charmed at being asked. She 
could not bear the idea of our being separated just 
now. You must go and stay with her and my mother 
when I am gone, love.'* 

As she raised her head at those last words of his all 
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the flush of excitement had gone out of her face, and 
she might have been nerving herself for some tre- 
mendous effort when she made answer : 

"Dont speak of 'gone' yet, Philip — I can't bear 
it. I don't know what is the matter with me quite z, 
it is like a great rapture and a great agony. Thoughts, 
seems impossible, feeling seems too much, one's oi 
self seems too much ; and so this stupid self must ji 
give itself up to her other self for rest. I think 
have no will just now but yours." 

Her face positively shone in the radiance of lovi 
— a pure woman's love laid down at this man's fe( 
not for him to walk over; but because he had ask^ 
for it, and she had it to give, she gave it him in absolu — _te 
self-surrender. He caught her passionately to him as 

he said huskily, — 

" God bless you, my darling — my darling ! I can't 
live all those three years without one word ! " 

Then she stood erect, with wet eyes smiling at him. 

" Why, yes, you can, Philip — because you are a bi 
man, and because we have one another's love, 
because the father wishes it, and because things m 
be all right if we do our duty. God will see to i 
Our love is our own, and with Him ; our duty is 
too. It would be less hard if you wished it, Phil, 
don't misunderstand me, dear. I mean that, if y 
thought it right, I would wait ten — ^twenty — thixtj 
years for you, because of my faith in you. Whatever 
you will is best ; I know it is." 




oa 
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She was a strange instance of an unusually strong 

will, a rare high spirit brought into complete — not 

atgect — submission by the constraining power of her 

over-mastering love ; it was that more than any extra- 

orxiinary power on his side. 

All the time that these two were communing 
together in the chancel Roger was turning over in his 
naind, as he ate strawberries with Nora outside the 
Bummer-house, how she and Stella would ever get on 
together. The Vicar, not being able to get on with 
her at all, had in most ungenerous despair left her to 
lus trusty nephew, and taken refuge indoors ; and now 
over the strawberry-bed Roger was pondering as to 
what would be the end of all this. Nora, small and 
shy, with large black eyes that questioned you as she 
looked at you, stood on the path under her sunshade 
silently watching Roger. He was stooping to pick the 
ripe red firuit under the thick luxuriance of leaves for 
this little person, who must be tired and warm after her 
dusty journey from London. He had a woman's tact 
m finding out what others wanted, and a way of pro- 
viding them with it in the most comfortable, unfussy 
Way, as if it were the one thing he was put into the 
World to do. But he found Nora very irresponsive. 
He had plied her with questions regarding their railway 
journey, the country through which they had travelled, 
^he respective merits of a home in London and in 
^he country, and having obtained none but monosyllabic 
answers, he plunged into general subjects — frightened 
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her by asking her what she thought of the Panama 
scheme, and pretended to be exceedingly shocked when 
she told him with rising colour that she knew nothing 
at all about it. 

" Know nothing at all about it ! " he repeated. " Why, 
it is my one idea by night and by day — that and the 
scheme for irrigating the great Desert of Sahara. When 
they have got the water laid on there I shall pack up 
my traps and be off — the first settler, and safe from all 
neighbours. Here are two first-rate ripe ones." Then, 
as he peeped under her sunshade in dropping the 
strawberries into her hand, and saw the painfully 
perplexed look in her face, he smiled good-humouredly, 
and added, — " You know, we all talk nonsense here : 
Stella and I scarcely ever talk anything else." And 
in a still kindlier tone, — " We are glad you have come 
with Philip, as you will be losing him so soon. How 
well he is looking ! What a splendid fellow he is ! " 

Then the flood-gates were unlocked, and words flowed 
out apace. 

" Is he not ? and is it not hard for an only brother 
to go all that long way ? You don't know what he is to 
me ! and now everything is changed." 

She turned away, and pulled at the tall feathery 
asparagus, that he might not see the tears in her eyes. 
A sudden light dawned upon Roger, who said to himself 
with a mentally long-drawn whistle, — "Sits the wind 
in that quarter ? Poor little thing 1 idolizes her brother, 
and looks upon Stella as usurping her lawful possessions. 
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I'm not going to crack up my Stella to anybody ; she 
must find her out for herself. Here they come at last ! *' 
he said in a cheery tone of considerable relief, as he 
espied the two strolling round the other side of the 
kitchen garden, arm-in-arm, heads inclined to one 
another, talking earnestly, until Stella, suddenly looking 
before her, exclaimed, — 

" There is Nora I " and then she broke away from 
Philip, as holding out both hands to his sister she 
stooped to kiss her warmly on each cheek, saying, 
"Welcome to the vicarage, Nora dear. My deputy 
has done the honours for me I see — my Lord Philip 
having monopolized myself," this last with such a glad 
proud glance at her lord. 

It was a group worth looking at — Stella, with a happy 
light in her eyes and flush on her face, peeping down 
under her large shady straw hat into the demure bon- 
neted face of the demure little figure whose hands she 
clasped tightly in all sisterly and cousinly afiection, whilst 
the " unclerical parson brave enough to wear a tweed 
suit," as Roger said, wished in his heart, as he bent 
down to gather one of the beguiling strawberries, that 
his little sister were a trifle more responsive. Philip 
Evans has not yet been described. And why should 
he be ? how could he be, when he rarely looked the 
same two minutes together ? Roger had spoken of his 
wonderful way with women, and of his great height. 
Stella would say that he was like no one else in the 
world. Upon ordinary observers he made the impression 
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that he was a gentleman ; and, moreover, a gentleman 
with fine dark eyes capable of much expression; his 
voice too was noticeable for its rich and varying modula- 
tions of tone. 

Roger stood making his mental remarks upon the 
trio. Slanting rays of sunlight illumined them all; 
tall scarlet-runners with bright green leaves formed 
the fore-ground of that kitchen-garden corner so 
unusually full of life at that moment; behind them 
was the low brick-wall, with the summer-house at the 
top of it. 

Dinner that evening was not a comfortable meal, 
for the vicar behaved somewhat as if Philip were there 
on suflferance, and as if Nora were a stately dame 
instead of being a shy and devoted little sister ; whilst 
Stella, thinking only of how to keep up for Philip's 
sake, ran on wildly with Roger, much to Nora's aston- 
ishment, who had expected to see her bowed down 
by grief at the prospect of this grievous parting. Little 
she knew of Stella to imagine that, because she was 
a woman, she would therefore do as many women do ! 
Even Philip, as he laughed at her nonsense, marvelled 
just a little at her wonderful flow of spirits, and envied 
them. But Roger, who knew her through and through, 
could almost have wept for her as he returned her 
lead. 

These three days were to him as a memorable epoch 
for ever afterwards, not from any extraordinary events 
or strange coincidences, for they were quiet days spent 
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in an out-of-the-world country vicarage ; but who can 
go so far out of the world as to be beyond the reach of 
those Rembrandt effects of light and shade, conjured up 
by the seeing eye and the feeling heart, and which 
remain like pictures on the retina of one faithful 
memory long after others, also present in the same 
scenes, have parted with old pictures for new ones ? 
Roger still keeps two or three vivid sketches out of 
these few days in his mind. 

One was taken on that Saturday evening when they 
all went strolling into the park after dinner. To have 
seen Crowborough Park in one season brings ardent 
longings to revisit its woodland beauties when Nature's 
changing gloiy presents it in a new aspect. 

The time present was full summer, and on such an 
evening a stranger might reasonably express the 
opinion, that its green lawns, timbered with fine old 
English trees, could never be so beautiful as now. 

Let him return in the spring, when the white haw- 
thorns are in blossom, and the wood-pigeons are in full 
voice, when the grand reach of country stretching away 
in wood and meadow to the rolling downs is bathed 
in the tender light of a fair mid-spring, and he will 
express exactly the same opinion. There will be danger 
too of his repeating himself if he were to see it when 
the rich dead-golds and blood-reds of autumn are re- 
adorning trees that before were thought perfect in 
green ; when rabbits are driven by remorseless beaters 
from the coverts of tall, bronzed fern, and the soft white 
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mist rises early in the lengthening evenings, wrapping 
the old ruins round and stealing along the low levels, 
whispering of summer gone, but more beauty to come 
nevertheless. Summer has not passed away yet, how- 
ever, out of the story of Stella ; we have gone far a-field, 
and must come back to the avenue of Spanish chestnut- 
trees, beneath whose shade there is now some talking, 
much smoking, and a little meditation in the eventide. 
The vicar was his own genial self, and even Nora was 
under less restraint. Philip had his arm through hers, 
with Stella on his other side ; Roger and his uncle were 
lounging along together, with them, but separate. 

" It may be all very well," the vicar was saying, 
" but I would bring up no son of mine to the Church 
as a profession unless he had private means of his 
own; and you acted most wisely, Roger, when you 
changed your mind." 

" I don t see the wisdom of it myself," said Roger, 
bluntly, " looking at it from a wholly mercenary point 
of view. My line of life is not a golden prospect yet. 
But it wasn't for the dollars that I threw up the 
other. ..." 

He stopped and pulled hard at his pipe as Philip and 
he exchanged glances in the comprehensive way of old 
friends. Roger resumed : 

" It was an idea I had, that if a man feels himself to 
be a bad lot, he had better steer clear of preaching 
to other people. Understand me, uncle and cousin 
mine— don't for one moment suppose that I esteem 
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parsons fit to be worshipped as perfection, only a man 
must be in a measure qualified for the work he under- 
takes. A soldier must be a brave man, an artist must 
have a seeing eye, and a man who professes to show 
others the way to heaven ought to have at least a touch 
of saintliness about him, I take it. I have not the 
faintest suggestion of a touch, and therefore I have 
fostered my natural organ of combativeness, and shall 
ere long be enrolled as a volunteer in the ' Devil's 
Own' corps." 

"Roger," laughed Stella, "Nora is looking at you 
as if she thought you had described yourself aptly I 
He does not mean every word he says, Nora." 

Roger protested vehemently that he had spoken 
seriously, excepting that the last statement merely 
bore on his career as a member of the rifle-corps. 

" I am not shocked," said Nora in her gentle voice. 
" I think you were quite right not to be a clerg3rman, 
cousin Roger, if you felt that you could not give up 
certain things. . . ." 

She hesitated, blushing; in her protest so bravely 
begun she had reckoned without her ho^t. 

"Give up certain things?" repeated Roger in his 
quick way. "I neveir said a word about giving up. 
What things do you mean ? " 

"Worldly things," stammered Nora, blushing more 
deeply. 

"If you can tell me what the worldly things are 
which a man ought to abjure before he begins to help 
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others to live a good life in this ,world, perhaps I could 
tell you whether I should have given them up or not 
before going into the Church," replied Roger. " K I 
were a parson, I don't think I should give up any so- 
called worldly amusement or recreation that interests 
me now. If I were to see harm in any course of action, 
as I am now I should throw it up or speak against it, 
as the case might be, without waiting to be a parson 
before I did so." 

Philip was silent ; Stella tried to read his thoughts 
in his face; Nora played with her gloves and looked 
on the point of tears. The vicar removed his pipe 
from between his lips, cleared his throat, and spoke. 

" Gently, Roger, my dear fellow. I think you forget 
one point — ^a clergyman must at least be an example 
to others." 

" And so must every other man by his life, and every 
woman too," argued Roger. " Good heavens ! it's haitl 
lines on you clergymen if you are expected to be im- 
maculate, seeing the outrageous fuss the women make 
with you ; whilst we men of Law — the upholders of 
justice, mercy, and truth — may go to the dogs as mucli 
as we like without disgracing our profession! No, X 
go back to my starting-point ; by the touch of saintli* 
ness, I mean sanctifying the world in which we live, 
not hiding away from all its temptations, all rts diffi- 
culties, and saying, ' See what a holy life I lead,' tut 
mixing with the whole crowd, bringing out the goo^ 
and leaving things better." 
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Here he stopped, and Stella said : 
" Because God sees good in everything, in every one. 
Boger was not thinking of details, father, he only lays 
down the broad rule that every good thing is from 
God, and if it has grown bad by vilest using, clergymen 
ought to try and make it better, and that is what he 
did not feel fit for. That's it, Roger, isn't it ? " 

" There you have the conclusion of the whole matter," 
he replied. " But we have saddened you, cousin Nora, 
and we are sorry." 

" No ; only I have never heard anything of the sort 
before," she said^ " and I cannot think that some things 
are not dangerous." 

** Granted," returned Roger, " such as lying, evil- 
speaking. . . ." 

Stella hushed him, but at the same time could not 
resist saying with an affected solemnity : 

"The snares and pitfalls of this wicked world are 
great ; " adding in a livelier tone, " But we have some- 
thing else to think of besides how we are to keep from 
falling into them. Oh dear, think of the existence of 
some people who have no joy in life but to cry down 
others for evil practices, warning them of ' danger,' and 
eschewing all things as evil except the things of their 
own little narrow life, from which that great thing 
sympathy is reUgiously shut out." 

There was a silence ; owls were beginning to hoot ; 
the deer were asleep; village sounds were hushed. 
Ilie vicar remarked that it was damp, and that he 
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must turn his steps homewards, saying kindly 
Nora: 

" You are tired, my dear, and had better come 
me; you will be safe from all badgering, I prom. 

yoTi." 

Roger turned back too; either because he did wzz^^ i 
care to be an unwelcome third, or because he felt si:^- -^ci 
an unwarrantably uncousinly feeling towards this liti>^t>i 
grave person, that he thought the best thing he co"*^*. Jd 
do would be to try to overcome it; he felt so:m:3C3e 
compunction too for having attacked her ratt»^ 
unmercifully. 

The other two, left to themselves, went on throix^-" 
the dark shades, conscious that the time was v^^ 
short, and that these moments were very precious. 

"I never speak to Nora on these subjects,' 
Philip, " because we so utterly disagree ; she and 
mother are alike in their views; Nora is a 
good little thing, and you will make her laig^^' 
minded. I do think that Roger is a little — just ^ 

little — ^broad." 

"I don't care about broad, or high, or low, i>t^^ 
evening," murmured Stella, clinging to his arm ; " 'l>"*^* 
I know this — that God is very good, and that ilJ -^ 
a beautiful world, and that you are Philip. I tl 
this is the whole of my religion to-night." 
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CHAPTER III. 



"FOR THREE YEARS." 



]^ere was another portion of those fragmentary 

days which impressed itself very vividly on Roger's 

nory, and that was the Sunday. Such a morning 

7as! radiantly glorious; hushed in the stillness of 

jnse heat ; Ihe very church-bells chimed faintly, as 

bi an effort ; birds even were quiet, excepting rooks 

the distance, and wood-pigeons in the near park. 

the vicarage party passed in at the church-gate, 

Greys' carriage drove up, and Cyril Grey — "that 

3llent but brainless young man" — joined them. 

;er and Nora were behind, but they could hear what 

said. 

Stella, you will come early to-morrow." 
tella had only one thought in connection with that 
Qorrow — a thought that was making her dread the 
specf of church service — since she could not be 
le and invisible whilst saying her prayers and 
^g her psalms; and so, after greeting the new- 
ler, she repeated wonderingly : 
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" To-morrow ? " 

"Yes, to-morrow; our garden-paxty." He knew 
Philip slightly, and nodded to him, but did not extend 
a hand nor his invitation. 

" I am sorry, but I cannot come," she replied quickly. 
" My cousins are leaving us to-morrow afternoon." 

"Come afterwards then. You promised; and we 
have made up our set for tennis, and you are chosen 
for each game ; don't you remember how we arranged 
it weeks ago ? " 

"No, I don't remember anything at all about it," 
said Stella petulantly; then she stooped with Philip 
under the low side-doorway, and went into the cool 
dark church, saying penitently : 

"All next week and the weeks to come have been 
blotted out by these two days. I did not mean to be 
unkind, but how could I remember Cyril Grey and 
tennis ? " 

Cyril Grey himself stepped back, flushed, to join 
Roger and Nora on the sunshiny path, saying angrily : 

"I wonder what woman can be depended upon!" 
which words set Nora thinking. She observed Stella 
narrowly in church that morning, more than was good 
for her own devotions, and she pondered many things 
concerning this hitherto unknown cousin. So did 
Roger ; but then he scarcely looked in the direction of 
the organ at all ; he could think about Stella without 
seeing her. 

Bravely Stella managed the organ-keys and stops 
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and pedals; nothing 'was left undone by the skilled 
organist; but when she arrived at the hymn before 
the sermon, the trial of her power of self-control then 
was one that seemed to her to demand almost super- 
human strength. It was not that the hymn was a 
mournful one by any means, but it touched her in 
every pulse and nerve; she had chosen it at the 
beginning of the week, as being a suitable one for 
her and Philip to sing together, and now she could 
have wished that it had not been so suitable. 

" Through the night of doubt and sorrow, 
OnwArd goes the pilgrim band "... 

it began, stirring in its martial music and brave words 
the very depths of aU she was just then feeUng most 
keenly. She played it through manfully to the very 
end, but she could not sing it. Roger noticed her 
silence ; she knew that Philip's head was down on his 
folded arms against the prayer-desk almost before she 
had struck the hist chord. 

By a happy accident, in this supreme moment she 

suddenly caught sight of a very small boy sitting by 

the door at the back of the organ, who either from 

excessive heat, or from a sour apple, or from the united 

effects of both, was turning white and green alternately. 

Her father was in the pulpit reading the prayer before 

the sermon — she ought to have taken her place now 

in the rectory pew ; instead of which she glided softly 

from the organ, and picking the boy up in her arms. 
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carried him out noiselessly, only thankful for this call 
to active service, which saved her from a thorough 
collapse, in spite of all her struggles to keep up for 
Philip's sake. She carried her little burden into the 
shade of a great elm-tree, and taking a scent-bottle 
from her pocket, soaked her handkerchief in eav^de- 
cologne, and placed it on his head, which was lying in 
her lap. He was not quite gone, and his eyes soon 
opened. They were round at the other side of the 
church, away from the gate, where the cool shade and 
stillness were perfect. "Keep still, dear," she mur- 
mured ; " you are quite safe here with jne ; don't move 
yet." With his head on her shoulder he confided to her 
as soon as he could that he knew what it was ; it was 
that green apple he had eaten just before church — 
ifc was Ted Davy's apple — Ted Davy had hidden his 
(Jemmy Fry's) cricket-ball somewhere up in the rabbit- 
burrows on the fir-tree knoll in the park, and so he 
had taken the apple at Sunday-school — ^he didn't want 
to eat it, but he didn't know where else to hide it — and 
please would Miss Stella help him to find his ball ? So 
they went ofi" together to the park, over the grass, 
under the trees — "For surely," thought Stella, "this 
is better than breaking down; this will help me to 
keep up." 

When church was over Stella was found<' in the 
dining-room mixing salad; she explained matters 
briefly. 

" But Stella, my dear, you might have come in again 
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for part of the sermon at any rate," remonstrated her 
father mildly. 

"But, dear dad, I know that sermon so well. I 
knew that it was to be an old one touched up, this 
morning, and it was so heavenly out of doors. Mrs. 
Fry is better, but she would like some roses so much ; 
will you take them round, Roger ? Just drop in the 
cream, Nora, whilst I stir, will you ? " 

And not one glance at Philip! Nora marvelled. 
No ; because Stella could not trust herself just yet, not- 
withstanding her run in the paik. Nora wondered if she 
were always like this on Sundays. Little she knew of the 
soul that had gone up in that organ-comer ! Little she 
dreamt of how, in the passionate agony of her love, Stella 
had striven to be still and quiet, whilst she prayed that 
she and Philip might be good and patient. 

Later on in that afternoon whilst the Vicar and 
Philip were closeted together in the study discussing 
possibilities and probabilities, with a background of 
"stem fects" which the uncle never failed to bring 
forward whenever the nephew showed the least tend- 
ency to " romance " about the future — ^the other three 
*at out in the garden — Roger to all intents and 
P'u^ses asleep as he leaned back in the lounging 
^cker chair, — Stella drawing from Nora bit by bit the 
^^tory of her home life. As Nora truly observed, in 
^^T- quiet little way, there was " not much to tell ; ' 
*^d Stella listeneld expectantly for the ''something 
®^e '* that never came. 
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Then she, in her turn, told the little strange cousin 
about her life ; and Nom wondered more and more at 
Philip's choice, not that she disliked Stella, but that 
there seemed to her an utter unfitness about this 
impulsive being — ^this creature who dazzled her by her 
sudden flashes — to be the wife of their Philip. And 
Roger woke up to the occasion, and heightened the 
Stella-life by effective touches. 

" Are your Sundays always like this ? " asked Nora. 

" No," he broke in before Stella could answer; " when 
Stella and I are alone we often have afternoon service 
on the river." 

" You don't really mean it ? — does he, Stella ? " Stella 
nodded ; even if she had set great store by Nora's good 
opinion of her she would not have heeded it then, f<Mr 
her eyes were turned away towards the house as a step 
was heard advancing from the garden-door. Boger 
went on : 

" Not mean it ! — indeed I do ; we often do it, don't 
we, Stella? It's the rarest and loveliest thing in the 
world — service on the river; we float down to the 
alders — and there I smoke and Stella reads to me. We 
listen to the church-bells in the distance — all the birds 
are our choir, and there is no collection afterwards. 
And now suppose we go and get some strawberries, yw 
and I." For Philip had joined them, so Roger con- 
siderately strolled away into the kitchen-garden whither 
poor Nora was forced unwillingly to follow him; for 
Philip had dropped into the vacant chair beside StelK 
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and a great loneKness seized hold of the little sister s 
heart. Roger guessed it, but she was too obtuse to 
perceive his finer tact when he said with a sigh as she 
joined him : 

"Ah I what a blessing it is that we have a straw- 
berry bed to flee unto when brothers and cousins 
ignore us I " 

Then came the last evening with its awful sweet 
moments, — still Stella kept up bravely ; and then the 
last hour, — ^and even then she did not break down. 
BQs eyes were wet — not hers; his was the passionate 
cry against the hard stem fate which parted them — not 
hers ; there was not even a break in her voice as she 
whispered words of comfort for him to think of after- 
wards if he could not feel them now. 

When Roger returned to the vicarage after seeing 
his cousins off from the railway-station, he found just 
what he had expected : Stella perfectly prostrate with 
one of her paralyzing headaches. Her father met him 
in the porch and told him that she had gone to her 
room and did not wish to be disturbed; but he told 
him nervously, anxiously — in an almost deprecating 
manner. 

" Disturbed ! I should think not indeed ! " retorted 
Roger angrily, as he thrust his hands into his pockets, 
and turning sharply round from his uncle, stood hoeing 
up the gravel with the heel of his boot. 

"I did not know — I did not think that she would 
have taken it so hard," said the Vicar hesitatingly. 
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"You ougM to have known — you ought to have 
thought," said Eoger in low tones, as he ground away 
desperately at the gravel without looking up. 

"She passed me in the hall when they had gone," 
went on the father pathetically, in the manner of one 
making a full confession, to whom a scolding — even 
from a subordinate -—would be rather a comfort than 
otherwise, but he hesitated once more before proceeding. 

" Well ? " said Eoger impatiently, looking up. 

'' Well," said the Vicar conclusively, " I had never 
seen her look as she looked then ; I could have found 
it in my heart then to let her go out with him — almost 
— almost. The child's very soul was in her face, 
Eoger." 

"This from you now, when you have passed your 
verdict, is mere sentimental clap-trap ! " said Eoger in 
wroth, as he turned on his heel and left his uncle 
meekly digesting his words; apparent want of vener- 
ation in the nephew was nothing new, — ^he could take 
anything from Eoger. 

After dinner — at which Stella had not appeared — in 
the cool of the evening, coffee for two was taken to the 
summer-house; and then Eoger went up-stairs, and 
knocking at Stella's door told her she had better come 
down there and have a smoke — it was so hot indoors. 
Then he went away and walked up and down the 
garden-path smoking and waiting, pretending not to 
watch; but he knew when she was coming. He felt 
rather than heard her go up to the summer-house. 
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She left the door unlatched, and he followed her in. 
Even he, well as he knew her, was startled by the 
white, set face. He had placed her coflFee on the ivied 
window-ledge, in a way that she might sit in the most 
comfortable comer looking out across meadows and 
woods in twilight to a glory still lingering beyond in 
the western sky. 

" Do you know what I think, Eoger ? '* she said as 
she accepted all that he had arranged for her, even 
smiling as he knew she would, as soon as her eyes 
rested on that summer night landscape. He had no 
humour in him just then to suggest that possibly 
her coffee was not sweet enough; he had dropped his 
fusee-box on the floor and was searching for its contents 
in the dark, and he made no answer at all, but she did 
not wait for one : 

"I think," she said, "that good-bye would be the 
worst word ever made if it were not for its meaning : 
God be with thee." 

Roger knew that his fusee-case had been empty 
since he lighted his last cigar, but he went on hunting 
for his imaginary lost property some few moments after 
those words. 

« « * « « - 

"Promise me one thing, Nora," said Philip on the 

^^^ of his departure — he was holding her hands, and 

iooking down with swimming eyes and a quivering lip 

^to the earnest face lifted to his ; " promise to tell me 

^^^^hinff you can about Stella in these three years, 
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even if — if — she should happen to care for any one else. 
It is a trial for a gii-1 — it is a long time to wait ; but 
you won't spare me — it will be far kinder to tell me 
the whole truth always. Promise me." 

And Nora said solemnly and unconditionally : 

" I promise, Philip." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AUNT HESTER. 

A London fog — thick, yellow, choking — on a 
November afternoon is overwhelmingly dismal and 
depressing to any one whose normal atmosphere is pure 
country air; and Stella, as she drove along the Maryle- 
bone Road in a cab that was damp and fusty, could 
almost have cried, if it had not been for her blessed 
flow of spirits and the consciousness that she was going 
to stay with Philip's mother. Only three months since 
ie had gone, and it seemed a lifetime ! She was hunger- 
ing to be in his mother s arms, under her roof; not 
exactly hungering to see Nora perhaps, for they had 
^iot quite got on easily together when they passed 
Pilose few days together at the vicarage ; but then had 
^ot circumstances been exceptionally trying? Now 
^^xx this coming visit she would learn Nora so thoroughly 
^Ixat a sisterly fondness should be bred between them ; 
id as for the mother — ^Philip's mother — ^there would 
no learning necessary, for it would be a joy to live 
le same life with her. Her father had gloomy 
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forebodings, she knew, on that point, because, as she 
herself, he had no Philip as a bond of union. N 
theless she wished that one gleam of the suns 
which was slanting across the autumn woods 
ploughed lands when she left home that after 
would generously break through this London cu: 
and testify to the fact that even Londoners se< 
light sometimes. 

In that neighbourhood immortalized by our 
novelist, in a street through which the tide of fa 
had once flowed continuously but had ebbed 
long since leaving it now lifeless and dreary exceed 
— the cab stopped before the door of a house \ 
to all appearance was the quintessence of lifeles 
and dreariness. 

"Never mind," said Stella to herself, brightlj 
knowingly, "inside there is sure to be cosiness 
comfort.'^ 

The bell — such a loud old-fashioned clang ! — ^ran 
imperatively, bringing to the door a very prim el 
woman with a general appearance of having beei 
turbed by an unwarrantable intrusion. The rub: 
cabman as he opened the cab-door and beamed 
Stella for her double fare was the brightest thin{ 
saw that afternoon, and she felt a pang of some 
like regret when the house-door intervened like p] 
bars between her and her charioteer. Yery 
was the hall — so was the staircase — and silence re: 
throughout the house. There was a degree of hesit 
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about the servant as she preceded Stella to the foot of 
the stairs and then paused, as though not quite certain 
what the next move should be. 

" Is Mrs. Evans out ? " asked Stella somewhat puzzled, 
— " or Miss Evans ? is she not at home ?^--they expected 
me, did they not ? " 

" They are at home, Miss," was the reply ; " but it's 
the working-party to-day, and Missis said you was to 
be shown to your own room if it wasn't over when 
you came." 

A little chilled by the want of that essential part 
of a visit — a welcome — Stella . mutely followed her 
guide up three flights of stairs, and then was left alone 
in a room of excessive neatness and extreme chilliness 
of aspect. Scarcely had she been left when there 
came a little tap at the door, and Nora entered — 
quietly, and as if Stella had just been out for a walk 
and come back again. Not so Stella herself, who flung 
her arms round her, exclaiming : 

" Nora, dear ! I am so glad ! I began to think 
you were all dead, or that I had come to the wrong 
house." 

Nora gave her a gentle kiss, and disengaging herself 
from her arms smoothed the hair which • had been a 
little ruffled by Stella's vehement embrace. 

" No," she said ; " I was afraid you might think it 
rather strange, but the working party is never over 
till five o'clock. Would you like your box brought up ? 
Have you everything that you want ? " 
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" You are not going away again ? " exclaimed Stella 
in dismay. 

"I'm afraid I must," said Nora, glancing at her 
watch ; " mamma told me not to stop, because it is my 
turn to read. When it is all over and every one is gone, 
I will call you. Here comes your box." With that 
she slipped away, and Stella marvelling at the mystery 
of the working party which seemed to be of such 
paramount importance that neither Philip's mother nor 
sister could bestow a welcome on Philip's future wife — 
plunged into the business of unpacking, and supposed 
it would be all right at last, — ^the mother's kiss would 
no doubt be all the warmer for the delay. She called 
out after the departing servant to ask at what time 
dinner would be. 

" Mrs. Evans doesn't dine, Miss." 

" Not dine ! " exclaimed the hungry visitor. 

" Not late, Miss — they dine at one — ^and tea at six ; " 
saying these words, the starch and staid abigail went 
her way. 

" O dear ! Roger will never care to come to a six. 
o'clock tea '."thought Stella; "and I promised him I 
would ask Aunt Hester often to ask him to dine whilst 
I am here ! " 

A water-colour drawing of the vicarage was brought 
out of her box at this point, and standing on her 
mantelpiece it dispelled some of the gloom at once- 
Then a most carefully-wrought specimen of outline 
crewel-work was unpacked and prepared to present toi 
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Mrs. Evans. By the time that all her belongings and 
some of her household gods were about the room, it 
wore less of a cheerless aspect, a smile began to creep 
over the face of things — a sort of " I have never been 
made the best of until your touch came." 

Once more the door opened, once more Nora's quiet 
voice was heard : 

''Mamma would like to see you now, if you are 
ready to come down." 

Stella took up her crewel-oflfering with a faint 
beating of her heart, casting one passing glance at 
the looking-glass which showed her uncontrollable hair 
to be more than usually suggestive of an aureole; 
and then, with a flash of light in her eyes and an 
almost self-confident tremble of joy about her lips, she 
followed Nora the equable down-stairs and into the 
drawing-roonL. 

There ai^e those who attract and those who repel at 
the first glance or the first touch interchanged ; some 
ndicule this as an imagination, but Stella, we know, 
had that within her which could be strongly attracted 
^d as strongly repelled. The small, slight widow-larly, 
with thin lips and steady light-brown eyes, who held 
out her hand at arm's-length in the manner tliat said : 
"Do not oome any closer, or make any violent demon- 
stration of afikction because I should not believe in 
It if you did," sent aU Stella's joy down t4> 2<ero; 
still die Tentuied to lay her disengagf?^! Ijand on the 

shoulder of her boste^, and .said — as che trif?d x^j WAl 

k 2 
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into her eyes where there seemed to be nothing to look 
into : 

" I am so very glad to see you ! " 

" How do you do ? " was the prosaic answer ; " it 
was unfortunate that you should arrive during the 
working-party — we meet here on Tuesdays and Fridays." 

Then she sat down in her arm-chair by the fireside, 
and motioned to Nora to place a chair for Stella, who 
not seeing the sign set herself on the fender-stool at 
the feet of Mrs. Evans. 

" That is meant for the feet," objected the lady ; 
" take the chair Nora has put for you by the table." 
The chair was a couple of yards away, and Stella in a 
free and easy manner said innocently : 

'* Don't you like sitting on fender-stools ? Roger and 
I always do. Are your working-parties for fancy-work, 
for any bazaar ? Ada has a weekly class for Fine-Art 
needle-work every Thursday, and then they wind 
up with tea and muffins and crumpets, and a cousin 
of her husband's — a man with nothing to do — reads 
poetry to them whilst they work. I don't think the 
needles do much," laughed Stella. " I call it a poetical 
muffin-worry." 

She was doing her utmost to introduce a mutual 
spirit of ease between her aunt, her cousin, and herself. 
She might as well have tried to conduct lightning 
through some non-conductor. 

" Our working parties are of a very diflferent nature," 
replied Mrs. Evans in the same slow, monotonous tone, 
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with the same stony gaze turned upon the girl who 
outraged her furniture by abusing the purpose for 
which it was made. " I eschew fancy, and everything 
in any way connected with it. Our object is the 
conversion of the unconverted Zulus ; our neeedle- 
work is of the very plainest kind, sold in this parish 
periodically for the benefit of the mission. A book is 
read aloud by one of the party. We number fifteen 
members." 

After digesting this announcement, Stella asked what 
book they were reading. 

"Papers of my own, generally," replied Mrs. Evans. 
" We are in the midst of a series. ' Bread and Light,' 
is the generic title, — but there is a classification of 
separate numbers, such as ' A Little Crumb,' ' A Fading 
Ray,' 'Hard Crusts,' 'Prisms.* I can lend you the 
back numbers before our next meeting, so that you 
can read up before we begin upon * Sunset,' and the 
' Harvest Field.' " 

Stella was silent for many moments. She looked 
away from the mother and turned her eyes upon Nora, 
who sat on an upright chair by the table. There was 
but one table in Mrs. Evans' drawing-room, and that 
one was a centre-table of unusual size ; little occasion a 
tables were placed in the same category as fancy-work. 

No inspiration was to be derived from the demure 
little damsel, and so Stella, with a smothered sigh 
returned to Mrs. Evans, saying : 

" I did not know that you were an authoress." 
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She was on the point of saying, " Philip never told 
me that you were an authoress/' but she could not 
persuade her lips to shape his name, because she could 
not realize that these were his people. 

"I am not'* was the decisive answer; "I am no 
authoress, but I am sometimes moved to utter the truth 
which is within me, and I circulate it for the good 
of others." 

Stella very nearly asked gravely if she sent her 
' Crumbs ' to the Zulus, but refrained. 

"Did you leave your father well?" was the next 
question. 

This came nearer home. 

" Yes, thank you ; father is always well," she answered 
with brightening eyes. " He lives out of doors almost, 
especiaUy now in the shooting-season." 

"Writes his sermons in the stubble no doubt. It 
would be only consistent with his love of sport," 
observed Mrs. Evans, drily. 

Once more something satirical from Stella was on the 
point of utterance, and once more she checked it, saying 
merely : 

" He did not like losing me." 

" We never like losing our children. I did not like 
losing Philip. But what is life ? * Gains and losses, 
crowns and crosses,' as our Eector said last Sunday." 

" Have you heard from Philip ? " asked Stella quickly, 
with rising colour. " I mean, do you hear every mail ? 
Was he well when you last heard ? " 
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" Perfectly. We hear by every mail ; he inquired 
after you. You are entangling my wool; would you 
mind giving me that skein ? Thank you." 

With burning face and a choking sensation in her 
throat, Stella sprang up from her low seat at this point, 
and seizing almost in desperation upon her piece of 
presentation-work, brought it to Mrs. Evans, opening 
it out before her^ and saying in a would-be aflfectionate 
manner as she did so : 

" Will you please nc-cept this little present from me ? 
I worked it for you. It is a washing-stand screen to 
hang on the wall/* 

It was a quaint design worked on cloth in shaded 
red crewels — water and water-lilies, with the motto 
above : " Will't please your mightiness to . was]j your 
hands ? " 

It was accepted literally, for Mrs. Evans took it into 
her own hands and said, '* Thank you," but as she folded 
it on her lap she added : 

"You will excuse my not using it, Stella, but I 
have a great objection to anything on my walls that 
approaches frivolity or joking in the slightest degree.'' 

At this there was a laugh from Stella, she could 
not help it ; the utter wretchedness of a minute or two 
since was losing itself in the sense of a farce instead of 
a tragedy. 

" Why — do you know that these are all the fashion 
now, and the words are Shakespere's ? " 

" That may be ; but here we do not follow fashion ; 
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and there is not a volume of Shakespere in the house, 
with my sanction." 

" No Shakespere ! Surely Philip — " began Stella, 
but his mother interrupted. 

"PhiUp took his away with him. Had he left it^ 
I should have locked it up as an author that can do 
no good, and a great deal of harm." 

" I love him^ as I love my Bible ! I would almost 
as soon be without one as without the other ! " 

She would not have expressed herself so strongly 
if she had not been greatly provoked. Nora started, 
but her mother was quite unmoved ; her lips looking a 
trifle thinner, that was all. 

" Tea will be ready in half-an-hour," was the next 
remar^ from Mrs. Evans. " Will you like to go up- 
stairs and smooth your hair ? " 

Stella felt the glance at her head which accompanied 
these words ; she was gazing into the glowing coals as 
she stood before the fire with her arms straight down 
behind her, and her hands clasped. 

"My hair will never be very smooth. Roger says 
it is uncontrollable like its wearer. Do you know 
Roger ? '' 

She turned a quick, questioning glance upon Mrs. 
Evans, as she felt that this Would be safe ground. 

" Slightly, as a friend of Philip's ; but as my nephew 
I know little or nothing of him. Nora, my dear, it is 
time to dress." 

Gathering her stone-grey shawl around her, this 
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mother, of whom Stella had been dreaming ever since 
Philip's good-bye, went up-stairs without so much as 
a glance at her niece. The freezing influence was 
gone ; Stella waited until it were well away, listened 
for the last rustle of her dress to be silenced by the 
closed bedroom-door, and then in the warm impulsive 
manner so essentially a part of herself, went quickly 
to Nora, and kneeling beside her, laid an imperative 
hand on all the little knitting fingers. She kept 
them passive for a moment as she looked into the 
quiet face with half a smile, half tears, in her eyes, and 
said: 

" Nora, just give me a kiss — a real kiss — for Philip's 
sake. I wish he were at home." 

Nora, though somewhat startled by the proceeding, 
let Stella put her arms right round her, and tears were 
in her eyes too when she gently disengaged herself, 
picked up her knitting again, and said in a trembling 
voice : 

" I wish it too. I can't bear to think of his being 
gone, but he would never be happy in this home with 
mamma and me." 

" No, I should think^not," sighed Stella involuntarily ; 
then seeing Nora's grave eyes bent upon her — " I mean 
... is it always like this ? " 

Like what ? I do not understand." 
Always working for Zulus — no Shakespere — every- 
thing shut up ! " 

That last was a comprehensive term with Stella 
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just then, and signified more than Nora could grasp 
in the present order of things. 

" I don't think I understand you, Cousin Stella," she 
answered quietly. "I do not mean that it is not a 
happy home. I meant that Philip with his great, 
noble aims would find our life a narrow one ; he wants 
the world to work in." 

Stella thought he might well feel cramped in that 
home, and yet be satisfied with less than the world. 

'* There is no one like Philip," went on Nora with 
startling vehemence, as she moved away from Stella 
still kneeling, and began making the painfully tidy 
room still more tidy. " There is no one so good or so 
great — look here 1 " She stopped in her movements, 
and took a leather case out of her pocket, opening 
it to disclose Philip's photograph inside, and his last 
letter. " I would rather lose my right hand than this ; 
no one in the world can care for him more than I do." 

So relieved was Stella to see that Nora could be 
fired by an ardent affection into a blaze of enthusiasm, 
even in her small ice-world, that she did not perceive, 
or at least did not resent, the implied proprietorship 
in those last words. Once more she stretched out 
a clinging arm, but this time she was stopped half-way. 

" Please don't." 

"Don't what?" laughed Stella at the half-scared 
look in Nora's eyes. 

"Don't hold me and kiss me as you did just now 
in case mamma should come in, and she would not like 
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it ; and it does not make our feeling for one another 
any stronger." 

Stella was not to be utterly repulsed however ; she 
laid hold of Nora by the wrists with a gentle grasp as 
she said : 

" You must let me love you, Nora, in my own way ; 
and I do love you for loving Philip. Tell me, do you 
love your mother as much ? " 

"Not quite — I am afraid not quite; but she is so 
very, very good." 

The words were uttered with bated breath, and the 
subject in question might have been one worthy of the 
highest reverence." 

"And does she love Philip as you do T* 

Stella put her questions as though she would draw 
some conclusion — some basis for herself to go upon, 
from the answers. 

"As I do? — yes; and more, she would say.'* 

"Ah! then it will be all right in a little while," 
replied Stella, letting go Nora's hands, and with a 
happy smile ; " but, do you know, you both treated 
me as such a stranger — so coldly, it seemed to me. 
I was impatient and hasty, and a little rude perhaps ; 
it seemed as if I were not expected — not wanted. 'But 
we all felt strange, that was the reason. We shall be 
very happy together, Nora, sha'n t we ? Your mother 
must not mind my speaking out freely, and laughing 
at foolish things, for I can't help it." 

"We must go and get ready for tea, or we shall? 
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be late, and mamma is always punctual," said Nora 
nervously, quite another Nora from the little spon- 
taneous sister of a few moments back. 

Stella came down to tea in a pale blue square-cut 
dress, sleeves short to the elbows, lace ruffles, and a 
bordering of old gold. 

" Are you going out anywhere ? " inquired her aunt, 
as they assembled in the sombre dining-room, where 
two tall candles threw a dim Ught over drab-coloured 
furniture, and cold, pictureless walls. " I ask because 
the servants must know beforehand if they are to sit 
up for you. Cut the bread, if you please, Nora ; and 
more evenly than you did this morning." 

Stella, in the act of drawing herself nearer to her 
plate, stared in startled bewilderment at her in- 
terrogator. 

"Going out!" she exclaimed. "Why should I go 
out on my first evening with you ? " 

" It was your dress that suggested the idea. Sarah, 
bring another cup and saucer in case Miss Bellamy 
should come." 

The best and strongest tea would have been spoilt 
by such a bitter infusion. What if the beverage had 
been'fmilk and water, and the food dry bread, had 
only that mother and daughter spoken to Stella as if 
she belonged by right of Philip to them, instead of 
treating her as an alien ? 

That which in the daughter was apparently a nervous 
or shy shrinking from something " uncanny," was in the 
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mother a complete holding aloof — an icy reserve, which 
would have made Stella also nervously shrink into 
herself, if it were not for the spirit within her which 
stirred her, and stung her into a proud holding of her 
own. together with that passionate longing to get 
nearer to Philip's mother; the result was a struggle 
between two spirits, which made Stella far from being 
like herself. 

The evening promised to be a dreary one. Nora 
went to the piano when they returned to the drawing- 
room after tea, and played through two or three pieces, 
and good pieces too; but they were performed so 
correctly and precisely, that Stella, the unreasonable, 
longed to hear a mistake; so coldly, that she wished 
in her heart for occasional inaccuracy of time, so long 
as it were produced by a Httle emotional irregularity. 
Mrs. Evans, meanwhile, was putting her niece through 
a catechism; none of the answers seemed to give 
satisfaction, judging by expression of face and tone. 

At last, having been asked whether her father still 
indulged his love of sport inveterately, in spite of 
having been almost crippled with rheumatism, Stella 
cried out with a laugh : 

" Of course he does. Aunt Hester ; it is his nature ; 
one of his ruling passions, strong even in rheumatism. 
How can any one kill their nature ? " 

" Our carnal nature and our carnal passions must be 
killed, Stella," was the severe answer. 

"I don't think it is easy to say which they are," 
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objected Stella. " It seems to me so often that much 
of what people call 'carnal' might be very good if 
properly treated; we have a way of spoiling things — 
some of us." 

There was an angry flush on her cheeks, and a hasty 
quick drawing of her breath. Mrs. Evans returned no 
answer; her whole soul seemed to lie between her 
fingers and four knitting-needles at that moment. 

Nora's perfect performance came to an end ; and as 
she joined the others, she said timidly : 

" Would you not like to hear Stella sing, mamma ? " 

" Certainly, if Stella is so disposed." 

Stella almost sprang to the piano ; and in the spirit 
of rebellion then raging strongly, she carolled out in 
her rich flexible voice songs which had never before 
been sanctioned in Mrs. Evans' drawing-room. There 
were passionate German love-songs, Italian bravuras, 
French ditties — sung rapidly one after the other; for 
the singer did not wait to be asked, pretending to 
take it for granted that they were approved of. In 
the midst of it all, " Miss Bellamy " was announced* 
Stella did not hear, and so went on uninterrupt- 
edly; but Nora, hastening to the piano, said in low^ 
tones: 

" Please would you mind leaving off, Stella ? Miss. 
Bellamy has just come, and she wants to talk 



mamma." 



Stella peered over the music-desk, and descried 
figure in close bonnet and waterproof cloak. 
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" She is a very dear fnend of mamma's," whispered 
Nora, " and such a good woman ! " 

" Cela d4pendl' laughed Stella, as she sauntered into 
the front drawing-room, where Mrs. Evans said : 

" Thank you, Stella ; let me introduce you to Miss 
Bellamy — my niece, Miss Bellamy." 

A slight inclination of the head was made by " my 
niece" towards the spare, thin woman, who scarcely 
noticed her beyond a curious stare at her dress, con- 
tinuing her conversation with Mrs. Evans. 

"We are speaking of one of our members, Stella," 
explained Mrs. Evans; "one of our most earnest 
workers." 

"She forgets her own people entirely for the sake 
of the parish," said Miss Bellamy. 

This was too much for Stella's assumed interest, and 
she exclaimed : 

"How unnatural ! — how is it possible for any one to 
do any good in that way ? " 

"It is only permitted to the chosen few to under- 
stand such a character" — so Stella was told in Miss 
Bellamy's hoarse voice. 

Just then the front-door was heard to bang, and 
^ man's voice was distinctly audible in the hall. At the 
Sound thereof Stella sat suddenly forward in her chair, 
saying under her breath — "That's Roger." Without 
another word she darted from the room down to the 
hall. WeU might the servant wonder at the unusual 
sight of this impulsive maiden, with both hands 
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stretched out in welcome to the visitor, and crying 
out almost ecstatically from a deep sense of release and 
pleasure : 

" Oh Roger ! bless you for this ! " 

Slowly the Abigail retired down-stairs, drawing her 
own conclusions. 

" Phew ! " whistled Roger standing on the bottom 
stair with his back against the wall, and his hands 
thrust down into his pockets. " What's up ? " 

"Nothing," she replied moumfiilly, but with a 
sparkle in her eyes; "nothing whatever is up — 
everything is down — ^below zero I I don't think I can 
possibly stay here, Roger, and I only came this 
afternoon." 

" Nonsense ! Why, I have made all sorts of jolly 
plans — ^you and I are going to do no end of things 
together." That threw a brighter light on the fac© 
of things certainly. 

^'Gome in here, into the dining-room," she said^ 
"just for a few minutes — there's a terrible person: 



up-stairs, a Miss Bellamy ; and oh dear, Roger " (the;; 

were in the fire-lit dining-room, standing against th ^ 

sideboard), "they talk of this wicked world, and * '=>^ 
the sins of everybody in it, until they make me loi 
to be wicked ! — ^to say something wicked ! — ^to do an^ 
thing contrary to their notions of good ! Aunt Hest^ ■Tcr 
has never once kissed me — Nora is a little icicle. H<g jw 
can Philip belong to them ? — how can I ever love thtg* — ?in 
or they me ? — the long, long three years seem worse tb ^^an 
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ever now ! " She leaned her elbows on the sideboard, 
and her head on her hands. 

Roger, the wise, walked away from her up to the 
fireplace where he meditated. 
" I was afraid of this," he said at last. 
" I do feel so dreadfully home-sick," she groaned ; 
" I really do not think I can stay ; and yet — the Indian 
letters will come in on Monday; perhaps things will 
be better after that. Nora will show me hers, I dare say, 
and there may be messages . . . But, Roger, how can 
he belong to them ? I try to be meek, but they make 
me so mad that I break out where I know I should 
not, if it were not for them." She looked up to where 
lie stood. 

" That is just exactly what you must not do, Stella," 
replied her friend; "for Heavens sake, conform to 
their ways whilst you are here.'' 

"I can do it better if you often come; will you, 
fioger, please ? " 

"As often as I can, but I am reading rather hard 
just now. There will be Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays ; I will take you to hear my favourite man 
to Vere-street ; and we will go to the Abbey." 

"You good Roger ! Thank you — things look better 
already ! But tell me, how can Philip bear all this 
dreary, dry-bone work ? " 

** Philip never has been regularly in it — his life has 
^en apart from theirs ; then too, they idolize him to 
®Uch an extent that, when he is with them, they don't 
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force any conversion cases upon him, because he 
wouldn't stand it if they did. But if he were not their 
Philip, depend upon it he would be about as much 
one of the unregenerate in Aunt Hester's eyes as you 
are. 

Stella did not know so much of Mrs. Evans as Boger 
did. He knew that hers was a nature narrow to the 
utmost shade of narrowness; he guessed rightly that 
she was bitterly disappointed in her son's projected 
marriage, not only from her (so-called) religious point 
of view, but still more as contemplated from the world's 
standpoint. "Phihp might have done much better,'' 
was her constant self-uttered protest, and there was 
her brother saying exactly the same thing with regard 
to his daughter. 

" Might have done better ! " Such a vague summing 
up of disappointed ambition and wounded pride whei 
our children will marry with love to the fore, an( 
pounds, shillings, and pence very much in the baclL _- 
ground, instead of letting us choose for them. 

" You see, Roger," went on Stella, " they do so spo — — il 
the very things themselves. There are— there mui^sp st 
be — ^noble missionaries, brave men, who go out wit 
their lives in their hands ; but to hear Aunt 
talk of missions would soon make me positively loaL ^^SShs 
everything connected with them. Low Church, Hi^^-gh 
Church, or Broad Church may have equally good ar":;— nd 
noble men and women — of course they have I — I -a^ut 
Aunt Hester would very soon inspire me with a hoi rror 
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of all Low Churchism; and an adoration of High 
Church for the time being would be a natural re-action. 
I honour people who live up to their standard ; but 
here, you cannot call it living v/p in any way ; it is a 
hideous crushing down of all generous natural im- 
pulses and innocent pleasures as being snares and 
pitfalls ! " 

Roger looked troubled, thinking of Philip, fearing 
for Stella. 

In the drawing-room a fresh turn had been given to 
conversation by Stella's sudden flight. 
" Is that your niece ? " Miss Bellamy had asked. 
" Yes ; I know very little of her," Mrs. Evans had 
replied in a tone that almost disclaimed relationship, 
and gave no evidence of the possible and already- 
sanctioned relationship to be. 

"And Roger, who is he?" pursued Miss Bellamy, 
insatiable in her thirst for knowledge. 

" Roger is her cousin, and my nephew ; why he has 
come to-night, I don't know ; " this was said with 
increasing asperity towards Stella. Miss Bellamy 
nodded knowingly : 

"It is ve — ^ry evident why — ^we know what cousins 
are — I am not blind. Who could see her face when 
she heard his voice and imagine any but one thing ? 
Cousins are exceedingly dangerous ! " 

Here Nora looked up suddenly as though about to 
speak, but her mother looked up at the same instant 
«ttxd so wamingly as to stop Nora in what she was 

B 2 
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about to say ; the engagement between their Philip 
and Stella need not be talked of until things were on 
a firmer basis ; it was all too unsatisfactory — too new — 
too much in the clouds. 

The next minute Cousin Roger himself appeared, 
ushered in by Stella. 

" You will excuse my coming in at this unconven- 
tional time," he said in his frank way, " but I wanted 
to hear if Stella had arrived," — here he bowed to Miss 
Bellamy, to whom he was introduced, and who jerked 
towards him. " Let me do that for you,'' he added, 
turning to Nora busied over a skein of wool — '' I am 
a first-rate hand at winding. Well ! what news have 
you of Philip ? — lazy beggar ! — ^he has not written me a 
line yet." 

Such was Roger's wily diplomacy to introduce a 
f5ree conversational Philippic tone. Stella saw through 
it, but she foresaw with her prophetic soul that a dead- 
lock must inevitably come sooner or later. There was 
no free tone of any sort throughout that house ; especi- 
ally in anything touching Philip, now that Stella had. 
come amongst them. 

" His duties prevent him from writing many details 
but he has his health, and we are thankful for that^^, 
returned Mrs. Evans, whilst her friend murmured as 
chorus, " Let us be thankful for that ! " Roger laughe--^ 

"Ah ! that is his way of getting out of it," he 
" Philip always hated letter-writing, but if I were 
mother I don't think I should be gratefril simply foi 
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clean bill of health by each mail ; he might tell you 
something of the life he leads — the people he meets — 
the size of the station — ^the gossip of the place." 

" He has told us all that/* broke in Nora ; " mamma 
did not mean that he only wrote about his health." 

" He has told us ?w> gossip, Nora, and I trust he riever 
will," observed her mother. 

"By gossip I meant local chit-chat," said Roger 
apologetically ; " we men love that as well as women do, 
and it gives one an insight into a fellow's life." 

** Some women are not gossips," observed Miss Bellamy. 

To which proposition Roger added : 

"Very few are not, — ^present company excepted 
always, of course. But after all it is very diflScult 
to be pleasant without talking of one another, and of 
men and women generally." 

" Then the talking should be in that tone which will 
edify the men and women who talk," observed Miss 
Bellamy. 

To. which Roger objected, that those who tried to 
edify when exchanging the amenities and courtesies 
of daily life, were more or less prigs, for — ^he main- 
tained — ^a free and genial interchange of ideas and 
sympathies would never exist if governed by the law 
of edification. 

"Then what do you think of St. Paul?" demanded 
Miss Bellamy with considerable asperity. 

"What do I think of him?" repeated Roger in 
some surprise. *' I think that he was one of the 
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largest-hearted and most free-thinking of men. I 
don't quite see what that has to do with the point 
in question." 

Miss Bellamy, who was beginning to look upon this 
young man rather in the light of a wandering sheep, to 
be reclaimed into the fold by her guidance perhaps, — 
who could tell ? — here said with a glare in her eyes, and 
a sort of pity in her tone : 

" I am sorry you are not better acquainted with your 
Bible, sir. You do not perhaps remember the words, 
* Let every one of us please his neighbour for his good 
to edification ' ? " 

" Good gracious ! " exclaimed honest Roger, unable to 
contain himself any longer ; " do you suppose for one 
moment that your views of edification and St. Paul's 
are the same ? I don't suppose he would have thought 
it edifying for one sentence out of his letters to be 
picked out and stood up alone as an universal law, to- 
be interpreted in its narrowest sense, good for all timea 
and for all peoples; just imagine such a narrowing 
of his whole teaching ! " 

His horse was running away with him and must 
pulled up short. Miss Bellamy only coughed drily 
Mrs. Evans put down her work in her lap and regard 
him steadily ; Nora trembled nervously over the skei 
of wool ; Stella, seated on the fender-stool, forgetful 
afternoon warning on that subject, her hands claspc 
upon her knees, looked up at him with eyes that we: 
radiantly encouraging, as of one who would 
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"You are running against fearful odds; nevertheless, 
go in and win." Her eyes said all that as plainly 
as eyes could speak. 

But the next minute Roger started to his feet with a 
sudden change of subject. 

" I must be going. Aunt Hester, you must not 
monopolize Stella entirely; you must let me have 
her on Saturday afternoons and Sundays, my only free 
days." 

" I have no wish to monopolize her or to influence 
her in any way against her will ; she is free to come 
and go as she likes." 

Here poor Stella felt it incumbent on her to put in 
a disclaimer to Saturday in the plural. An hour ago 
she had thought it impossible to remain there a whole 
week, but since Roger s entrance she had deemed it 
possible to endure, for Philip's sake, what promised 
to be a very dreary desert, although sprinkled with 
Roger-oases. 

" I don't know that I shall be here more than one 
Saturday, Roger," she faltered ; " Aunt Hester does not 
expect me for weeks, — do you. Aunt Hester?" She 
appealed to her aunt with a smile. 

"Nor could your father spare you," said her aunt, 
evading the question. 

Nora was silent. 

Roger then held out his hand, and Mrs. Evans 
touched it. Nora, grateful for past kindnesses at the 
Rectory, said : 
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" Good-night, Cousin Roger, I dare say we shall see 
you again soon." 

Stella, without a word, left the room with him. 

" You had better not come down, Stella," he observed 
in a low voice, his eyes brim-full of laughter. " You 
don't know what the consequences may be in such a 
house, with such women." 

" I must come down with you," she groaned. " Why 
should I not ? What is to prevent me ? The atmo- 
sphere of that room is something too stifling. Will 
it last, do you think ? " 

" It will last until you send a thunderbolt into their 
midst, and that is just what I am afraid you will do." 

" I think I must," she replied ; " I don t see how I 
can help it. Could you, do you think, if you spent 
many such evenings with them ?" 

He shook his head, and then observed gravely : 

" There are three sorts of women I never can stand, 
— ^the icy, the negative, and the tattling. It's a mercy 
for Philip that he has not seen more of this home ; he 
would have kicked over the traces far more than he 
has done. Things were different so long as his father 
lived. But, a word to the wise : if you wish to keep 
on good terms with the lot, you must not be yourself." 

" How can I be any one else ? " 

" I mean that you must put on the curb ; doa'\, 
froth up and burst out; keep silent if they irritat^e 
you. 

*' I will try of course to get on with Aunt Hester, "y^yj-^ 
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I doubt my powers of endurance if I am treated always 
as I have been to-day. . Why, Roger, I thought you 
would have been indignant, and expected to hear you 
say, ' Stella, you sha'n't stay here, I'll take you home 
to-morrow/ *' 

" In which case great would have been your wrath, 
and you would have said to me : * Stupid old Roger ! 
just as if I could not, for Philip's sake, pretend to fall 
down and worship their false gods/ " 

" No, that I can not," was the rejoinder. " If his 
mother will not accept me as myself, I will make no 
compromise. Honesty to the death I As if Philip," 
and her voice trembled, " would have me false to myself, 
to please his mother ? " 

"Not false, Stella mia; who could imagine you 
false ? The sun would haye to move out of his course 
first. But just a little careful. I suppose you could 
not be demure even if you spent a lifetime with the 
most demure Nora ? " 

Stella looked almost in despair. 

** Roger/' she said, with a deprecating movement 

of her hands, " I must go home to-morrow if you speak 

like this. Tou make me feel as if I shall have to be 

& sham and unreal the whole time that I am here. 

I can't tell you what it all looks like to me just at 

this moment ; it seems as if they had nothing to do 

with Philip, as if I were in a land of spies, and 

everyone's hand were against me. Don't let me feel 

that yours is too; don't tell me to be careful and 
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not myself. I must be free, or I shall not be able to 
breathe ! " 

There was almost a terror in her eyes, seeing which, 
Roger thought fit to laugh, and to say, as he fumbled 
for his umbrella in the stand : 

"Poor Stella! — gone ofiF her head verily if she 
imagines the faithful hand of Roger to be against 
her." 

The drawing-room door was heard to open, and Miss 
Bellamy's voice said " Good-night " on the landing. In 
an instant Roger's hand was on the door, and now it 
was his turn to look terrified, 

" I am off," he said hastily. " I might be asked 
to see her home. Well," he added, with the helpful 
smile in his eyes, " what have you got to say now ? " — 
for Stella's hand was over his on the door-handle. 

" Only that I want you again as soon as you can 
come," she pleaded. 

Here Miss Bellamy's waterproof skirted the last 
flight of stairs, and Roger precipitated himself into the 
outer darkness. Stella maintained her ground, and 
graciously helped Miss Bellamy into her goloshes ; then 
with the same natural courtesy of manner, she opened 
the street-door for her, and even went out on the step 
to see if it were raining. There was a gruff acknow- 
ledgment of all these little attentions from the departing 
visitor, whose last words were : 

"We must not mind weather; we must take what- 
ever is sent without murmuring." 
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Stella granted the necessary submission, but sug- 
gested that nevertheless it might be as well to open 
one's umbrella, and to fasten up one's skirt, even as 
a mere matter of economy ; to say nothing of injury 
to bodily health through damp clothes. Perhaps Miss 
Bellamy ignored the body as being a superfluous 
encumbrance. Stella had her own opinions about the 
body expressing the soul, at least in this stage of our 
existence, where healthy action and vital energy are so 
indispensable for the good of the body corporate. 

Miss Bellamy paddled along over the streaming 
pavement; and as she turned the comer under the 
lamp-post, a man stood there, shading his pipe from 
the gusts of wind with one hand, whilst he lighted it 
with the other. At the moment that she passed the 
light was kindled, and turning on his heel he flung the 
fiisee into the gutter, growling out between his teeth 
and his pipe as he thrust his hands down into his 
pockets, and walked on quickly : 

" Deuce take it all ! " 

The small firework and the strong expression, both 

hurled unconsciously so very close to Miss Bellamy, 

occasioned that lady to shy violently, and then to 

ricdcher from the area railings ; but Roger did not" even 

know that any one was behind him, as he hurried on, 

seeing in the darkness Stella's face, with sweet, wistful 

eyes — seeing too a certain other face far away in the 

east, and with it a hundred suggestions; nor did he 

bow that the exclamation which sprang out of a full 
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heart had been caught iip by that same some one, who 
slackened her pace when she once more set forward, 
and nodding her head sagaciously, said to herself : 

" It is the young man who does not care for edifying 
conversation. There is something between him and 
that girl; I saw it in her face when she let me out. 
Ah, I hope she will be wise in time 1 — these swearing 
husbands ! " 

This "swearing" Roger, when he reached his 
chambers, sat down to write a foreign letter. Pipe 
in mouth, elbows on table, he ran his fingers through 
his hair once or twice by way of introduction, and then 
began to scribble : 

"Dear Phil, 

"I have just been up to your people. 
Stella arrived this afternoon. I don t believe your 
mother and sister understand her one Uttle bit. You 
must not mind my saying so, old fellow. You know 
me too well to think that I would hurt your feelings 
willingly on the score of home belongings; but, you 
see, things do get so misrepresented — and Stella is 
liable to be misunderstood, except by you and me. . ." 

There he stopped suddenly, flung his pen down, and 
tore up what he had written. 

" What have / to do with it ? " he said to himself. 
"What business is it of mine to tell Philip that / 
understand Stella ? If I were in his place, and if he 
were to write so to me, what should I think ? Well, 
I should think he was taking an unwarrantable liberty 
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in making any such assertion. And besides, Philip 
is surely man enough not to be gulled by any mis- 
representation sent out from home. Anyhow, it's no 
business of mine to interfere. My premises may be 
utterly false to start with ; and even if they were true 
— ^what does it matter to me? What have I to do 
with it ? Nothing whatever." 

He had just so much to do with it as any man has 
to do with any woman, whom he loves with such a 
passionate reverence that not only her own happiness 
is of vital importance to him, but his own soul's purity 
— ^to be kept pure because he loved her. 

"God bless her!" was his last thought that night, 
" and make me a good fellow, and fit to help her what- 
ever comes of it alL" 



n 
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CHAPTER V. 

SUPPRESSION AND INSPIRATION. 

If there were trying experiences for Stella just now, 
so there were the same for Nora. In proportion to 
her love for her brother was the loftiness of the ideal 
she had raised for him and named " wife." In propor- 
tion to her limited power of comprehending the mysteries 
of human character, was her utter failure to comprehend 
and therefore to appreciate- Stella. Her enthusiasm 
astounded her ; her freedom of thought and of speech 
shocked her ; her passionate outbursts of feeling fright- 
ened her. There was not the slightest desire on Nora's 
part to know her better, that she might really be 
able to decipher the puzzling problem she was to her. 
Nora had never had any large desire to know anything, 
being entirely without curiosity — giving it the lowest 
name — of any sort. Hers was a nature suppressed by 
the dominant will of another into a state of uniform 
mildness, whose emotions, having been taught to beat 
with the regularity almost of clock-work, rarely — very 
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rarely — ^went beyond due bounds. Once, when she was 
a very little girl, her mother had overheard her crying 
out over an injured doll as she rocked it, mother-like, 
in her arms : 

** My darling ! your head is broken, and if I can't 
mend it — I shall die ! " 

Then and there did little Nora receive from her 
mother a serious reprimand ; firstly, for indulging in 
foolish, almost wicked, language ; and secondly, for even 
making-believe to love in so exaggerated a way. That 
reprimand was never forgotten ; indeed, it was the text, 
as it were, to the discourse of her after-life ; " no feel- 
ings must ever carry her beyond due limits." The 
same teaching, varying not in kind, but in degree, was 
one of her mother's great laws, and her mother was 
Nora's law-giver. 

Poor little patient Nora 1 All would have been well 
if that mother had been like the ideal mother — like, let 
us say, some of the mothers we know, thank God ! 
Then might the innate spirit of obedience have nurtured 
a character, not strong, perhaps; but plastic and grow- 
ing, and willing to send out tendrils this way and that, 
instead of being stunted in early growth by mal-treat- 
ment, and so clipped, that what was abnormal once, 
had now come to be considered as normal even by the 
poor little plant itself. 

" It is not as if they were members of a certain sect, 
or even of a certain set," said Stella to Roger on Sunday 
afternoon, as they spun along in a hansom on their 
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way to the Abbey, "for the people they mix with, just 
the very few . . . ." 

" Do they mix ? " interrupted Roger, incredulously. 
" Can any one assimilate with Aunt Hester, or even 
with Nora ? " 

"The very few they see," went on Stella, smiling, 
"are nice enough, excepting Miss Bellamy. Their 
clergyman preaches no doctrine such as Aunt Hester 
preaches ; he does not distort life as they do. I can't 
think what system Aunt Hester wishes to set up, nor 
whom she professes to follow ? " 

" Follow ? — no one but herself, I should think. Just 
as if life were not dark enough in spots, and no mis- 
take ! without her trying to obscure the beauty there 
is in it. But now tell me all you have done since 
I said good-night last week. Begin from the begin- 
ning." 

The sunny face clouded, and there was a slight flash 
from the eyes. 

"Thursday was a day I would rather not recall," 
she replied. "It poured with rain, don't you re- 
member? Suppose we let the rain blot it out 
altogether." 

Roger glanced at her sideways. 

" Too colourless and cloudy, eh ? " 

Then Stella with a sort of shudder said in low tones : 

" It was all so fearfully depressing and disappointing 
that I cried my eyes out almost, for homesickness. We 
were all indoors all day, and scarcely a word was 
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spoken, and at four o'clock I rushed up-stairs, put on 
my ulster and beaver, and slipped out for a walk round 
the squares — a good, hard constitutional. When I came 
in at six o'clock, I was told that I had been guilty of an 
unladylike proceeding in walking alone in London, from 
choice, and in the dusk." 

" What did you say ? " 

''I said that I had never made it my aim to be 
a lady so much as a woman, and that a woman required 
exercise. It was a stupid thing to say, perhaps, but 
I was very wretched, Roger, really. I went to her 
afterwards and said I was sorry." 

"And then?" 

"Then," — Stella paused for a moment and looked 
away, whilst the strange, scintillating light shot from 
dreaming eyes once more — " then — why, the^i she told 
me that she very much disliked a scene of any sort." 

Boger set his teeth. 

" Friday ? " he said next. 

" On Friday there was a working-party in the after- 
noon, at which Aunt Hester was to read one of her 
'Articles.' Have you ever read one of her Articles, 
Roger ? " This was asked with serious lips and laughing 
eyes, answered by a deprecating shake of the head. " And 
so as I, unfortunately, had not heard the first," pursued 
Stella, " the back numbers were given me in the morn- 
ing to read up. Oh dear! Ancient law would have 
been delicious, comparatively! I was afraid to skip, 

in case Aunt Hester should cross-examine me. In 

s 
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order to digest them, I wont for a walk with Nora from 
two to three o'clock — a gentle, placid walk, with much 
' Yes,' and * No,' and ' Do you think so,' in it. At three 
o'clock the members of the working party assembled — 
ten of them — pleasant mothers and daughters and 
spinsters, har Miss Bellamy; but they had all their 
sunshine and life chilled and starved out of them in 
no time by Aunt Hester's drawing-room, and her 
'Harvest-field.' When it was all over Aunt Hester 
went out to her district, and told Nora to practise till 
tea-time. And I — it was such a lovely afternoon, and 
the depression indoors was so terrible, — I went out and 
took a hansom, and told the man to drive me wherever 
he liked for an hour. Don't look so grave, Roger. We 
careered through streets of shops and streets of misery, 
and the current of my thoughts began to run freely and 
wholesomely, so that I was braced up when I got back 
and courageous enough to say, ' I have had a drive in a 
hansom all over London town, and I have seen some of 
the most beautiful and some of the most pitiable things 
in the world.' And then I said — coaxingly, you know, 
not at all hastily : ' It did not hurt any one, my going, 
Aunt Hester, and it has done me so much good.' Her 
eyes seemed to turn into two grey marbles then, and all 
she said was : ' You are perfectly free to go where you 
like and do what you like.' " 

"That was a point gained anyhow," observed 
Roger. 

" Yes ; but there is such a thing as gaining a point 
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and yet losing ground. That evening was knitted away 
by Aunt Hester, who told us after an hour's silence 
that she had seen too much sin and suffering in her 
district that afternoon to talk to us at all that evening* 
I asked Nora, very quietly, to play some duets with me, 
but she whispered : ' We never have any music when 
mamma is thinking/ So ended that day. Yesterday 
I determined to be very good, and so I practised all the 
pieces which I thought Aunt Hester would like to hear, 
and in the middle of it she came into the drawing-room 
to dust her ornaments. After half-an-hour's dusting on 
her part and diligent playing on mine, she asked me 
if thai was the style of music my father liked ? Do you 
know, Roger, I kept quite calm — I did indeed — and I 
felt quite good, and I said, ' Yes ; but I was practising 
it because I thought you would like it.' Upon which 
she gave a little whisk with her silk handkerchief, and 
said, 'Your father and I have no two things in com- 
mon.' And then, Roger — I can't think how I did it 
without breaking down, but I did, — I got up from the 
music-stool, and just as if she had been little Nora, I 
took hold of both her hands so that she was powerless, 
absolutely, and I said, ' Yes, Aunt Hester, you have, — 
his daughter and your son love one another.' If she 
had kissed me then I could have loved her, but she 
turned away, almost thrust me from her, as she said, 
* Do not get so excited, Stella ; I dislike it, as I told you 
before ; and I dislike any display of sentiment.' She 
had finished her dusting, and so she went away and 

S 2 
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left me alone. I am not quite sure how the rest of the 
morning went with me, but during dinner came your 
telegram to say that you could not take Nora and me 
to the National Gallery after all, — ^and that was the 
finishing stroke, for I <yried, I did not care what they 
thought of my display of sentiment; it was mainly 
their own fault; and I could not have helped it to 
save my life." 

" Cried for me, Stella mia ! I am not worth it. Here 
we are." Perhaps he was glad at that moment to 
throw back the cab-doors and jump out ; certainly he 
felt very much inclined to cry himself. It had been 
such a pitiful story of thorough misunderstanding, 
thorough crooked-mindedness. Again the question 
arose: Should he write to Philip? Stella was doing 
herself incalculable injury — ^he knew that ; but then 
again came the stinging thought, that it was no business 
of his, — what right had he to interfere ? 

Those "eyes like marbles" haunted him through 
" the silver litanies " and dim religious-lighted aisles — 
and organ's rolling chant. 

Sweet Stella, on the contrary, had let everything else 
go away from her save the thought of Philip and the 
thought of God — forming a world of perfect goodness 
in which she was resting and living for the time 
being. 

And then a voice — now silent — spoke. 

All who have attended services in the Abbey during 
the last eighteen years are familiar with that voice, — 
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with the measured accents, somewhat feeble tones, and 
the manner of clear conviction ; familiar too with the 
slight frail frame — the delicate refined face — the simple 
childlike way in which he used to speak to the children 
at Christmas-time, telling them and all of us to do the 
simple childlike things, to help one another, to make 
others happy, to do our work bravely because we were 
so taught by our Great Example ; and then in his 
sermons for the multitude, how the light of his genius 
would be thrown upon the burning questions of the 
day! — and how the sweetness of his nature would 
discover always points of agreement, instead of points 
of difference, on the common ground of Christianity ! 

When the service was over, and Roger and Stella 
passed out of the Abbey with the stream of other men 
and women who had met together for that one after- 
noon, to go their different ways now for ever and a day 
perhaps — Stella was unusually silent and grave. At 
length she spoke : 

"Strange, isn't it, the personal influences that are 
brought to bear upon one ? That small delicate-looking 
man touched me with a powerful touch, and seemed to 
put into tune and harmony all that was so jarred and 
discordant. They say he has no love or knowledge 
of music — it may be so — but he can tune up souls that 
have become flat and out of tune." 

"Suppose we don't take a cab just yet," answered 
Roger somewhat irrelevantly ; " let's come down to the 
Embankment." 
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He saw that Stella was in the mood for conversation 
he saw too that she was looking lovely, and also that 
his chambers would strike him as being particularly 
lonely. 

The Embankment was freely scattered with Sunday 
loungers ; whole families were there, who had swarmed 
out of close back streets to breathe fresh air and to 
feast their eyes on the great river. There were little 
children in poor best Sunday garments. Mothers almost 
too tired to enjoy, but just satisfied to be released from 
the week-day drag ; fathers, pipe in mouth, indulging 
in that blessed luxury, after six days' work, of haying 
nothing to do. And Roger and Stella seeing it all, 
entering into it all, could yet be as much alone together 
in the midst of it as if they were on the top of some 
solitary mountain-peak out of the world. So they 
were, — on the mountain-peak of that communion 
between friend and friend where no stranger can 
enter. 

"Roger," she began, as they seated themselves on 
a bench, and let the world go by, " what do you think 
we want most of all ? " 

"Cushions — for this bench is confoundedly hard." 
He repented the next moment, when her eyes were 
brought back from the towers of St Thomas* Hospital 
and turned upon him reproachfully : 

"Roger, I am in earnest — sober earnest now; you 
could not make me laugh however much you tried. 
You know really what I mean ? " 



« 
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Yes ; I know ; you would melt a heart of stone — 



even eyes of marble — when you look like that, Stella. 
You mean : ' What do we, the whole round world, stand 
most in need of? Well, I should say with Tennyson, 
' 'Tis life of which our nerves are scant — more life and 
fuller/ " 

" Yes ! fhM is what I was thinking," she replied ; 
" that was the thought which took possession of me in 
the Abbey, and it takes a still stronger hold here. All 
these people, these poor tired fathers and mothers with 
their little children, come out here to get a little fresh 
life for a fresh start on Monday." 

" Such life being purely physical, and merely a matter 
of so many parts of oxygen inhaled into their carbonized 
systems, is not to the point, is it ? Was it oxygen that 
our Laureate meant, do you think ? " 

He only said it in hopes that he might see a still 
brighter light or deeper thoughtfulness in the face, 
which to him conveyed a more perfect idea of life than 
any he had ever seen. 

"And I think they cannot get the higher life," she 
went on, scarcely heeding him, "so long as they are 
poisoned by the foul air in which they live. Their 
brains must get clouded — their hearts must get numb ; 
and so, I feel that if I were to live in London, or in any 
other great city where want and lifelessness — which is 
only a form of want — were continually cropping up and 
staring me in the face, I could not but try and do my 
little best, in giving them some of what they want, — 
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some means of helping them to live. I don't mean 
merely helping them to drag on two ends of a miserable 
existence until they meet, but putting actual life into 
them." 

"You wouldn't find it easy, Stella. It's easier to 
satisfy them materially than to put fresh spirit into 
them. How would you do it ? " She pondered for a 
minute or two. 

" To begin with, of course dwellings should be airy 
and roomy, and not crowded, — mind, this is only in 
Utopia ! Work should be supplied ; hut — and here 
comes my strong point — ^there should be much personal 
contact between the helper and the helped, face to face 
intercourse ; the helper should have a very earnest and 
sunshiny face, and should have cheery words to say that 
would hearten them and make them strong, and there 
should always be a sympathetic hand ready to grasp the 
poor limp one. So much may be done by the clasp of 
a hand." 

" With a shilling in the palm," observed Roger. 

" Then," pursued * Stella, " I believe that amongst 
ourselves, in our own grade of society, we have it in 
our power to give life or to withhold it — some natures 
have it more than others of course. Have you not 
sometimes felt a wonderful vital force coming out from 
others, and entering into yourself — a new spirit, as it 
were, which makes you feel — 'He— or she — ^finds life 
worth living, why should not I ? ' Do you know people 
like this, Roger ? Do you know what I mean ? " 
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" There are so few people I really know," he answered 
laconically; adding after a moment's pause, "except 
yourself/' 

Then he turned his head away from her, and stooped 
to pick up a child's ball, which had rolled between his 
feet. He threw the ball back again as Stella said 
simply : 

" I think I have a little of it ; at least I have enough 
of it to make me feel strongly how foolish those great 
thinkers are, who cry out for proofs and evidence that 
there is no death. Why, we have the witness so truly 
in ourselves — the witness," she went on kindling, "of 
that vigorous life-pulse, which must go on vibrating 
for ever to the call of love and truth; and they are 
everlasting,^ are they not ? Love and pity for all men ; 
truth to see what is highest, and to strive after it ; and 
the marvellous Hfe-spirit inspiring both— the spirit 
which inspired those words to be spoken — the word» 
which we heard repeated this afternoon : ' I am come 
that they might have life ' — not death. No, there is no 
death — except . . ." She stopped. 

She was in a stfange mood ; even Roger had rarely 
heard her speak with such earnestness and passion. 

" Except ? " he repeated interrogatively. 

" Except," she said, " the death of what is noble and 
true ; if one, in whom we believed as we believe in 
God, were to prove a living lie, there would be — must 
be — death of some sort. Poor little thing ! " 

Uttering those three irrelevant words, she darted 
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suddenly from her place at the sight of a toddling baby 
fallen flat on its nose, unconscious parents strolling on 
ahead. The next minute it was in Stella's motherly 
arms, and the next in its mother s. It was all the work 
of a few moments. 

" Come, Koger," she said, as she joined him again, 
but remained standing. 

"I like that — the tone of authority, and the sum- 
mons ! As if / had been keeping you here." 

" Have I bothered you with my rhapsodies ? " 

" Not very much ; you have inspired me with the 
strong determination to invest in a dozen of zoedone 
to-morrow." 

They talked very little as they drove back to Mrs. 
Evans' house, and they parted on the doorstep. 

"Shall you be at Ada's 'Artistic Muffin- Worry* 
to-morrow ? " she asked with her hand in his, and her 
sweet eyes raised to his. "Do come; Aunt Hester 
and Nora are going, and you shall see how demure I 
can be." 

" Yes, I shall be there ; good-bye till then." 

He was glad to go his way alone ;* that conversation, 
or rather, Stella's soliloquy on the embankment, had 
taken possession of him. All that evening, — ay, and 
on many an evening afterwards — could he see the 
graceful figure bent forward over clasped hands, and 
the passionate, ardent face ; clearer still could he hear 
the tones of her voice, as she spoke about life, and not 
death. 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

MISUNDERSTOOD. 

Stella had been building her fainting hopes for 
a more loving intercourse between herself and her 
relations on the arrival of the Indian mail. There 
would be a message for her; she felt sure of it; for 
Philip knew that she would be with his mother now, 
and would time his message accordingly; he and she 
had calculated the exact date before he started. Alas 
for hopes and calculations destined to be smothered 
under a crushing disappointment ! 

When Stella came down to breakfast on that Monday 
morning, she might, judging from her appearance, 
have been living in the seventh heaven of happiness, 
with no cold-blooded kinswomen to annoy her — no 
conventional strictnesses to perplex her. There was 
an expectant light in her face which attracted even 
Mrs. Evans, who raised her eyes from her tea-making 
as her niece entered the room. Stella's first glance fell 
on Nora. Had she a letter ? Evidently not, for there 
were none visible beside her plate; and surely if she 
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had had news from India she would be stiU immersed 
in it — carried away by it, instead of cabnly standing 
there, shaving thin regular sUces oflF the loaf. Stella 
then glanced further, over the um, where Mrs. Evans 
was certainly perusing something with great interest, 
but it did not look like a foreign letter. What might 
there be beneath that scattered mass of envelopes 
beside her plate? Her face was illegible, therefore 
Stella was forced to ask if there were any Indian 
letters. 

" The mail was late ; it is not due until the second 
post ; Nora is waiting to help you to some bacon." 

Chill number one. Stella compressed her lips, 
feeling as if something within her, that had been going 
fast and free a minute ago, now suddenly stood still. 
She received the bacon from Nora with a resigned 
"Thank you." Four long hours to wait yet! — how 
should she wile them away? Ah! there were some 
dusters to be hemmed ; she had seen a dozen delivered 
into poor Nora's hands for that purpose. So hideous 
were they, even for dusters, as to be utterly demoral- 
izing in Stella's opinion. Why must Aunt Hester 
choose always the ugliest — always the least attractive ? 
Was the dead-level of poor Nora's mind to be levelled 
still lower by these objectionable large blue checks ? 

" I don't mind, Stella," remonstrated Nora. "I like 
plain work." 

"And you have it, most assuredly," laughed her 
cousin. "But I should like to help you; one day 
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I shall have to do this sort of thing for my own home." 
A still happier laugh went with these words, for break- 
fast chills had been forgotten, and was not that letter 
coming nearer ? 

The two girls were sitting together in the dining- 
room when the second post arrived. Nora dropped her 
work, and hurried to the letter-box ; the only motive 
power which quickened her pulses, and broke her 
impassive calm, was her love for that far-away brother. 

Stella followed her, as a matter of course ; and then 
up-stairs, and into the drawing-room, where Mrs. Evans 
sat reading. To her the letter was addressed. She 
quietly broke the seal, and drawing out two enclosures, 
she handed one to Nora. Then each read her letter 
in silence. Stella stood waiting, leaning forwards with 
hands pressed on the table, perfectly still; but the 
colour came and went in her face, and there was a 
slight quiver at the nostril. At last, after what seemed 
almost an hour,* both letters were quietly folded up. 

"He is quite well," observed his mother. "You 
may read it, Nora ; " and she handed it to her daughter. 

"He seems to be enjoying the cooler weather," 
sighed that little daughter, handing hers to her mother ; 
it was not very satisfying to the sister's heart, being 
principally directions about a lawn-tennis set which he 
wished sent out to him. Then the fire kindled, and 
Stella spoke. 

" Is there no message for me ? " 

" For you, Stella ? — why should there be ? " demanded 
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her aunt in freezing astonishment ; " he did not know 
that you would be here." 

" Yes ; he did know it, because we calculated the 
time exactly when he was down at the Rectory/' cried 
out Stella from the depths of her despair. 

" That was before I had ever thought of asking you/' 
replied Mrs. Evans with increasing coldness. 

" I know ; yes — I know ! " said Stella impatiently ; 
" but he told me that he should ask you to have me at 
the time we arranged, so that he might send a message, 
as ... we may not write," and her colour deepened 
as she spoke. " I remember he said that it would be 
about the twenty-third, and this is the twenty-fourth. 
Are you sure, quite sure, that there is no postscript ? " 

"Perfectly sure; Philip never writes postscripts. I 
taught my children to avoid them wherever it was 
possible ; they weaken the force of what has gone 
before. Nora, you see no postscript in my letter ? " 

" No, mamma," after a careful revision. 

" Perhaps — in your own ? " suggested Stella faintly. 

"No/* said Nora, with some compassion; "there is 
nothing ; you may read it if you like, but it is all about 
lawn-tennis." 

To see the writing was something, although it was 
simply a letter full of commissions. 

" And mine is principally concerning a young widow 
lately arrived at the station in great distress of mind," 
said Mrs. Evans; "her husband died suddenly of 
cholera up-country, Philip says, — and she has come 
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down to live with her brother who is a doctor, a near 
neighbour of Philip's and a great friend ; there are so 
few ladies at their station that he writes of her arrival 
as likely to be a most pleasant variety, and no doubt 
in her affliction Philip will be a true source of comfort." 

For the moment Stella was almost paralyzed. It was 
a very trivial thing perhaps to cast her down so low, 
but then she had been living on that message-to-come 
ever since the good-bye ; it had nerved her to take the 
brave step of staying with her aunt ; it had buoyed her 
up through the dreariness of those last few days ; and 
now she felt only a Leart-sick longing for home — and 
for her old Dad — and Roger. Then she remembered 
that she should see Roger that afternoon ; she remem- 
bered too that she was dishonouring Philip by looking 
so utterly as if she felt herself forgotten. So with a 
mighty effort she gathered herself together, and said 
with a faint smile : 

" He must have so much to think of — so many duties 
— such a busy life out there." 

So saying, she left her aunt and cousin, and went up 
to her own room, thinking to herself : " Of course he 
thought it would be better not, and he knows best." 
And then she began a letter to her father, asking him 
if he did not want her home again. 

It had been a blow from which she could not rally 
that day; therefore she was "not herself," as the 
saying is, when she arrived at her sister's in the after- 
noon ; perhaps she might have been more so had she 
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been free from the restraint imposed upon her by her 
aunt's presence, which now seemed more than she could 
bear. 

With the strange inconsistency sometimes seen in 
those rigidly consistent people, Mi-s. Evans had implied 
to Stella that she should be surprised if she and her 
daughter were not invited to Ada's " at home." 

'* But I have asked Aunt Hester and Nora over and 
over again to my working-parties," protested bright, 
pretty Ada when Stella made the suggestion. "And 
they have always steadily refused." However, the 
invitation had been sent, and accepted. 

Ada's drawing-room was so tasteful and so comfortable 
that it would require a really uncomfortable influence 
to make it otherwise. It was a room of cosy comers 
and easy chairs, and pretty subdued shades of colour 
in curtains and carpet ; much old china, many charming 
pictures, and a mixed assortment of books. 

" I am glad to see you. Aunt Hester," was Ada's 
greeting ; " but you know I am always afraid of your 
criticizing our little working-party too severely, as it 
is nothing more nor less than a lesson in art needle- 
work." 

The teacher was a lady who, being anxious to swell 
a very small income, had determined to turn to account 
all the education she had once received herself at the 
school of art. Ada was an old friend, who was always 
desirous to help that class of women not supposed once 
upon a time to work for their own living, and who — 
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if it were not for more enlightened days now — might 
therefore scarcely be able to live at all; and it was 
Ada's own idea to start these weekly meetings in her 
own house, where a dozen ladies — ^young ones principally 
— ^were instructed in the art of stitching and shading. 

The circle of workers was a pleasant company to 
look upon ; there were fair heads and dark heads bent 
over oatmeal cloth, and canvas — crash and satin-sheet- 
ing, with all the other mysteries of crewel work. Voices 
too of many tones, discoursing on many subjects, had, 
been in full swing, but these received a check when Mrg; 
Evans came amongst them. 

" I am afraid you will find it rather slow," continued 
the young hostess apologetically to her aunt ; " until 
Harold comes — Harold is a cousin of Dick's, you know 
— ^he always reads aloud to us." 

Mrs. Evans did not respond in any way except by 
saying : 

" Do not consider me, I beg, Ada ; " whereupon she 
seated herself on the only uncomfortable chair she could 
find, and firom her own high altitude looked down upon 
them all; at least they were all conscious of such 
supervision. However, Stella was amongst them, and 
Stella was well known to all of them ; and, as usual, they 
all turned to her as so many sunflowers to their god. 

But she was "not herself." She went round and 
spoke to each in her own sweet way, but sunshine was 
lacking. One or two asked her if she had a headache ; 
and her sister was sure that she was not well. 

T 
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*' Yes — she was quite well/' given with a would-be 
bright smile ; it is fortunate that people never think of 
asking whether one has the heartache. 

"Harold is very late — will you read to us, Aunt 
Hester?" suggested Ada, glancing nervously at the 
clock, and at her wit's end to know how to draw Mrs. 
Evans within the charmed circle. Nora had taken a 
seat on the sofa beside a young girl with a glib tongue 
and a swift needle, and was gravely watching the 
growth of daffodils beneath her deft fingers; Mrs. 
Evans was as yet unapproachable. She was cold, and 
preferred to retain an even temperature, — ^"no thank 
you — if she drew nearer to the fire she would only feel 
it all the more chilly when she went out — ^but she 
would read aloud with pleasure — ^what should it be ? " 

" Let it be Bret Harte 1 — oh, do let us go on with 
the story you began once before when your cousin did 
not come, Ada," pleaded the daffodil maiden, and man 
others sided with her; "do read us the story a 
'Miggles,* will you, Mrs. Evans? We don't mim 
hearing it from the beginning." 

Ada and Stella exchanged glances, for the idea struc 
them both, that Bret Harte's humour and Bret Harte' 
pathos would be equally misunderstood and unappreci- 
ated by their aunt. 

"Suppose we wait until after tea," suggested Ada^ 
once more glancing nervously at the clock, beginning 
now to hope that it was almost too late for Harold to 
come. Harold was so full of chaff, and generally talked 
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such nonsense over the tea-table. At that fortunate 
moment the tea-table was wheeled in by the man- 
servant; muffins smoking hot on a cloth with the old 
willow-pattern worked in blue at the comers; a tea- 
cosy to match ; silver urn singing and hissing over cups 
and saucers of thinnest china — all looked sufficiently 
tempting to account for the general pause amongst the 
needles, and the muster of workers round the table. 
Reading was forgotten ; Stella was handing muffins and 
passing little gracious words about when the door was 
thrown open, and the servant announced — not the long- 
expected Harold, but — " Mr. Holland." Mrs. Evans' gaze 
was instantly fixed on Stella ; so was Nora's timid one ; 
both noticed the light and the flush which suddenly 
came into her face, and the low-uttered "Roger!" 
They marked too how his rapid glance went straight to 
her, and his hand too. 

** I went round to Harold's chambers on my way here, 
and found him laid up with influenza, so he deputed 
me to read instead. It was all very well for him to 
depute ..." Then suddenly perceiving Mrs. Evans : 
" Aunt Hester ! — ^this is indeed an unexpected pleasure ! 
I think I know every one," he went on in his pleasant 
way, looking all round the room ; " don't I, Ada ? But 
it is a moment that lends itself to shyness. Harold 
and I generally drop in together to these festive gather- 
ings, Nora; we very seldom remember the proper 
names of the members, so we name them according to 
their craft. That is Daffi)dils seated by you ; Sunflower 

T 2 
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comes next; Willow in that easy-chair; Ada is Old 
Gold, and we think it fits her all round ; Peacock is 
one of the least pleasing soubriquets perhaps; — and 
now we have Stella/' — ^this last was added in another 
tone as he seated himself beside her with his cup of 
tea, and looking right into her eyes asked, " Is anything 
wrong ? " 

" My tea is very scalding,'* she replied with a bright 
smile ; " isn't that enough to account for a rueful 
countenance ? " 

"Take care," he muttered in a low voice, "she is 
listening/' The close straw-bonnet was certainly 
turned their way in an all-attentive attitude, somewhat 
after the fashion of a terrier's ear. 

"Roger, will you read to us as' Harold's deputy?" 
asked hostess Ada, always ready to tide over a difficulty 
in the pleasantest way possible, thus relegating Mrs. 
Evans and Bret Harte into a region of uncertainty. 
Roger demurred, on the plea that there was no time 
for anything that was not fragmentary. Then a small- 
voiced, small-faced maiden, poring over forget-me-nots, 
looked up and said : 

" Stella has never yet read anything to us ; she pro- 
mised us she would one day." 

All eyes were turned upon Stella ; . and Roger said : 

" Stella can do more than read — she can recite." 

There was an universal outcry, save from the comer 
of silence where Mrs. Evans sipped her tea, and swep^ 
her crumbs away with her handkerchief. 
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" Will you, Stella ? " pleaded her sister. 

''Do, Stella/' urged the others. She was silent for 
a moment or two, as she leant back in her sofa-comer 
playing with her teaspoon and pondering upon some- 
thing at the bottom of her teacup. Koger, tilted 
forward on his low-chair beside her, with elbow on 
the head of the sofa, suggested : 

" That American poem which you said to the father 
and me down at the Rectory one Sunday." 

No one else could hear what he said, but some 
noticed again how she flushed, and they heard her say : 
" That ? What makes you ask for that ? " 

"Only a fancy; say it." She looked up at him in 
answer with such a strange pathetic pleading in her 
eyes; she was not thinking of him — she was thinking 
how strange it was that he should ask for a poem which 
of all others chimed in with her present mood, — a poem 
which would come straight from her heart, as an appeal 
to the hearts of two at least among her audience. He 
took her cup from her ; she folded her hands as if she 
were about to say a lesson — or more like, a prayer — and 
then began : 

" If I should die to-night — 
My friends would look upon my quiet face 
Before they laid it in its resting-place, 
And deem that death had left it all most fair ; 
And laying snow-white flowers against my hair 
Would smooth it down with careful tenderness, 
And fold my hand with lingering caress — 
Poor hands, so empty and so cold to-night I 
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" If I should die to-night — 
My friends would call to mind with loving thought 
Some kindly deed the icy hand had wrought ; 
Some gentle words the frozen lips had said ; 
Errands on which the willing feet had sped. 
The memory of my selfishness and pride — 
My hasty words — will all be put aside : 
So I should rest beloved of all to-night. 

*• If I should die to-night — 
Even hearts estranged would turn again to me — 
Would turn again once more, remorsefully ; 
The eyes that chill me with averted glance, 
Would look upon me as of yore, perchance, 
And soften in the old familiar way ; 
For who could war with dumb unconscious clay ? 
So I should be forgiven of all to-night. ♦ 

" friends I I pray to-night — 
Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold brow ; 
The way is lonely — let me feel them now I 
Deal gently with me I I am travel- worn — 
My faltering feet are pierced by many a thorn. 
hearts estranged I forgive — forgive — I plead I 
When dreamless rest is mine, I shall not need 
The tenderness — for which I pray to-night I " 

When she arrived at the last verse she paused for 
a moment, and then, as it were, launched her whole 
heart into it. She could picture, as she spoke — and she 
had pictured all through — the craving of a heart ready 
to give a thousand-fold more than it received, wishing 
only for a slight foretaste of the love that would be 
showered upon her after death. She saw the mockery — 
the futility of the whole thing ; the blessed joy of little 
loving touches now; the shortness of time in which 
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to bestow them; the priceless gift of love; the utter 
nothingness of everythmg else without it ;— she seemed 
to see — as a great writer has it — the sacred mystery 
of a human character, and the duty laid upon every 
one of us to know it — to learn it — to handle it gently. 
Her voice was full of tones that afternoon ; and when 
she had finished, a girl in a remote comer— Uttle 
Forget-me-not — was crying; so was Ada. All felt 
it, irresistibly, as she felt it; and did not that prove 
her to be a bom artist ? Mrs. Evans and Nora must 
be excepted from the general " all " ; Mrs. Evans dis- 
approved of the sentiment and of the display thereof, 
therefore she said nothing; whilst Nora felt that she 
could have loved that woman who pleaded so sorrow- 
fully, had she not also felt that her mother was 
stamping the whole thing as an exaggeration. Roger 
had been motionless throughout ; his arm on the sofa- 
head, and his eyes on the ground. As she recited the 
last verse, her hand had unconsciously sought the sofa- 
head, and lying there his hand had covered it ; to save 
his life he could scarcely have helped it, for it was done 
all unconsciously in pity for the soul that was lonely, 
the feet that were faltering, the poor heart that needed 
tenderness, and Stella's hand was the nearest thing to 
grasp in this strangely stirred moment. Mrs. Evans 
marked that moment, and so did Nora ; the one with 
asperity, the other with shrinking, — almost terror. 
Stella looked up — not for applause from all, but for the 
warm heart-glance from the brother next her ; then he 
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let her hand go and rose to his feet, conscious that she 
must want another cup of tea — ^not at all conscious that 
she had done anything to attract attention. He looked 
almost dazed, and did not answer when she said 
laughingly : 

" Have I saddened you all ? I am so sorry." 

Then Mrs. Evans moved to go, stiffly and ceremoni- 
ously. In vain did Ada try to be persuasive — ^Aunt 
Hester was not to be persuaded, and Ada was not so 
versed in the ways of the world as to feiga disappoint- 
ment where she did not feel it. Stella followed in the 
wake of her aunt and cousin " like a meek lamb," as 
Roger told her afterwards ; and he followed also. Ada 
did her utmost to keep him for dinner, but just then 
it was with him, " Segui della Stella." This also was 
marked by Mrs. Evans, and the light that shot up into 
Stella's face when he said he would see them home. 
Nora too noticed it, and shrank again, as from a hard 
path opening out before her. 

" We do not need an escort," demurred Mrs. Evans, as 
they stood on the pavement outside ; " we will have a 
cab, if you please." 

"Stella says she would like to walk," he replied,^ 
" and so I am going to see her to your door." 

Stella seconded his motion with the words — " Please,. 
I do want the walk — it will not be too far — ^you wilH 
not mind ? " 

She felt at that moment as if to drive home in ^ 
close cab with her aunt would be almost imbearable 
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it would be such a terrible collapse into the cold after 
the enthusiasm and emotion of a few minutes before ; 
whereas Roger had felt with her and gone with her 
right into the heart of that woman in the poem. 

"Mind?" repeated her aunt, seating herself in the 
cab ; " what is there to mind ? It is of no moment to 
me, Stella, whether you walk or drive — please yourself." 
As the cab rolled away, Mrs. Evans said to her 
daughter in a tone that cut clearly through the foggy 
atmosphere : 

" She is either a sad flirt, or else she really cares 
for the one and not for the other. I believe myself 
that Philip was a pastime. / wish he had never known 
her ! However, it has not gone too far yet." 

Nora looked out of her window with a frown of pain 
contracting the placid brow, until an expression of 
unusual decision — almost desperation — came into the 
calm face. 

Those other two started oflf walking, with : 
"Are you sure you can walk all the way?" from 
Hoger. 

" All the way ! I should think so. I should like to 
walk there and back again ! " from Stella. 

They walked on through street after street in silence, 
until at last Stella spoke again : 

" There is a maze of misunderstanding in the world ! 
1 wish that everybody was transparent as glass — so 
'that the good in a character might be seen ; and the 
love and the pity go out at the right time 1 " 
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" It cuts both ways, Stella," replied Roger oracularly. 
"Granted that there are miserable misunderstandings 
brought about by those who simply do not take the 
trouble to understand others at all; yet on the other 
hand there are those who think they know — think they 
understand — and who live a good sweet life accordingly ; 
for them, if this clear-glass revelation were to be made, 
much vexation of spirit and bitterness would be the 
result; we had better go on blindly. There; can't I 
speak like a book ? " 

For once in his life he was speaking of himself — 
thinking how little Stella knew of his deepest depths. 
The next minute he exclaimed : 

" What a curse life is — taken all in all I " 

The words came out with a vehemence more natural 
to him certainly than the cut-and-dried order of the 
speech that had gone before. 

Stella waited a moment before replying, and in that 
moment they passed a portico where sat a little Italian 
lad on the doorstep, fast asleep, nestling his monkey, 
also asleep, close to him in the flap of his jacket. 
Roger pulled up short, and thrusting his hand into his 
pocket he drew out a handful of money, from which he 
dropped a shilling into the sleeper's pocket, with the 
words : 

" Something to take Jhome to the master and save 
him a thrashing. Come along, Stella, it's beginning to 
rain, worse luck V 

She slipped her hand through the arm held out for 
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her to take, as he held his umbrella over her, and with 
just the slightest pressure of her firm, strong hand on 
his arm, she said : 

" "You can do things like that; and yet you can 
speak of life like that Roger ! I don't believe in the 
words, but I do believe in the deeds ! " 

"That's the way to do it," he replied lightly; 
" stick to that creed, and you will never come to grief." 

The rest of the walk was passed in the discussion of 
home-matters — what the last Rectory news had been — 
what she would have to begin when she went home, 
for she was mapping out her time energetically, to help 
on those long three years in their flight. There were 
jokes too, for the Roger of the audience, and the Roger 
who cursed life had vanished, somehow and somewhere 
— dear familiar jokes of Rectory birth and Rectory 
growth ; and there were silences, such as can only be 
between friends who need not labour under the oppres- 
sive sense that silence is a mistake, a breach of social 
laws, but rather a breathing-time where two minds in 
converse go their separate ways as it were in the free 
world of thought, and frequently at the end of their 
ramble meet at one and the same point. They must 
be real friends, however, for such free and easy behaviour 
and for such a " rendezvous." 

" I have taken places for the ' Merchant of Venice ' 
next Wednesday, and I want you and Nora to come 
with me," were Roger's parting words as they stood on 
Mrs. Evans' doorstep. 
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An ecstasy of delight shone in Stella's face. 

" But Nora must not go, I am afraid," she said ; 
" because Aunt Hester does not approve of Shakspeare." 

He stared at her in dumb amazement, then burst 
into a laugh ; so did she in a lower key. 

" I am not to be done out of my theatrical evening 
with you though," he repUed ; " how shall I use the 
third ticket ? " 

" Ask Ada," suggested Stella ; " she will have us to 
dinner, and then we can all go together. But, Roger, 
perhaps it would not do for me to go away from them 
in the evening like that ? " 

"Not do? It must do. I have the tickets. I 
promised your father that you should see a play if 
possible ; and what better play than that ? I will not 
take a refusal. None of your shuffling out of it, and 
virtuous renunciations ! Promise me that you will go, 
come what may, on the honour of Stella.*' 

And she promised. 

There was something more akin to geniality in Mrs. 
Evans that evening than Stella had seen yet. Well 
for her that she did not know the cause, namely, that 
it was beginning to appear to her perfectly impossible 
that her Philip and this girl should ever become man 
and wife ; facts were too obvious ; if Philip knew all — 
and she, his mother, would take good care that he 
should know all in time — if Philip knew Stella as 8he 
I knew her, he would never wish for their marriage 
himself. 
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Nora, far from sharing in her mother's relief of mind, 
or from seeing any removal of perplexities, was utterly 
miserable ; to her short sight also facts were too obvi- 
ous, but there was nothing cheering in the conviction. 
Doubts, suspicions, her promise to her brother, combined 
with Stella's words and looks whenever speaking about 
Philip, tumbled over one another hopelessly in her 
orderly little mind. How she wished on that very 
night that Stella had not followed her into her room at 
bed-time, nor looked at her so sweetly as she said : 

" Nom, I want to ask you something, dear. I was 
going to ask your mother, but thought I had better ask 
you yourself first. Will you come with Roger and me 
next Wednesday to see the * Merchant of Venice ' ? He 
has taken three places." 

Nora turned her head away as she replied : 

" No. I have never been to the theatre ; mamma 
does not approve of it, and Shakspeare would be the 
last thing. . ." She hesitated, and worked the pins in 
her pin-cushion nervously in and out. 

" The last thing she would approve of ? " Stella said 
interrogatively, and if there was a touch of satire in her 
tone Nora did not notice it. 

" Yes," replied Nora hurriedly. " Do you like it ? 
Do you like going ? " 

" Like it ? Why, yes. It will be one of the grandest 
treats for me." 

"Because it is Shakspeare? — or Irving? — or . . ." 
The poor little inquisitor could not bring herself to say 
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Roger's name, but she was saved the trouble by Stella 
replying with considerable warmth : 

" For all sorts of reasons : because it is Shakspeare ; 
and because I shall see Irving and Ellen Terry ; and 
because I am going with Roger — dear old Roger ! " She 
added those last words meditatively, for her thoughts 
had flown back to the little boy with his monkey, and 
she wondered if he were yet awake. 

Nora's great eyes searched her face with a depth of 
scrutiny in them as though she would look into her 
very heart's depths; not being gifted with the true 
insight, she did not see very far. Stella took up her 
candle, and as she did so her eyes fell on the photograph 
of Philip that stood on the dressing-table. Nora's eyes 
followed hers, and then being lifted to Stella's face she 
saw the colour rise and the lips part as though some 
words were coming, but second thoughts were best, and 
she merely said : 

" Then you think you must not come with us ? '* 

" No, thank you." 

Then Stella set her candle down once more, and 
with a slight stamp of her foot, pressing the palms of 
her hands together as though she were squeezing out 
her wish between them, she said impatiently : 

" I wish you would not say ' thank jou ' like that to 
me, Nora ! There ought to be NO ' thank you '"between 
you and me ! " 

*' Ought there not ? Why not ? " was the quiet, 
questioning reply. " I don't quite understand." 
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"No, and you never will," was the impetuous 
reply, " if you were to look at me like that till dooms- 
day!" 

Like that was an almost indescribable look of Nora's, 
which at the present moment exasperated Stella. It 
was critical, apologetic, nervous, all in one. 

" I beg your pardon," Stelldf added immediately and 
almost as impetuously ; " I am sorry, Nora, for having 
said that. Good-night." 

Cheek touched cheek. 

"Good-night," replied Nora, colouring uncomfortably. 

Stella bent down once more and insisted on kissing 
her lips. 

"Good-night, Nora," she said; "one day we shall 
understand." 

Tes ; one day we shall understand the impulse that 
started the impatient word or action. We shall under- 
stand too how " circumstances " and " influences " have 
in other cases checked natural impulses and frozen the 
very life-blood. 

When Stella had left her, Nora's reserve and coldness 
gave way ; she went down on her knees before Philip's 
picture and almost prayed her heart out. Poor little 
heart, that could throb so passionately for Philip, and 
yet was not comprehensive enough to expand and 
embrace that other woman who loved him so passion- 
ately, so deeply ! Nora could not see that fact in the 
least. What she thought she saw was something that 
thrilled her with a deep pity this night for Philip. 
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" Help me to do right I Show me what to do ! " she 
prayed. But as she prayed she opened no windows 
in her mind ; it was like one narrow little pent-housa 
from which she saw Roger and Stella, Stella and Roger, 
and Philip far away in the distance. 

" If only I had not promised to tell him ! " she cried 
out to herself. '' If only I had not promised I would 
tell him as soon as I saw her beginning to care for some 
one else ! If only I felt quite sure 1 I mvst tell him if I 
do feel sure, because I promised. Oh God, help me ! " 

It was the most tremendous struggle that she had 
ever gone through. But take care, Nora, how you 
come out of it. It is good to be true and reliable, but 
it is good too to keep the windows of your soul open 
to let in the light of heaven, instead of creeping along 
in self-imposed darkness, calling only one way good, 
and that your own ; thinking that those who do not go 
with you are almost heathens and publicans ; forgetting 
that what we have to do in this difficult world is to 
know one another and understand one another as 
brothers and sisters in one family. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AT BAY. 

Mrs. Evans said nothing when Ada wrote and 
invited Stella to dinner, to go with her and Roger 
to the theatre. When the day came a letter arrived 
from the Rectory by that morning's post, entreating 
Stella to return as soon as possible ; for, to quote the 
Rector's own words, " it was the abomination of desola- 
tion without her." 

To Stella it came like an order of release ; that letter 
and the programme for the evening were together like 
a lighthouse throughout the whole of a dark November 
day ; for the time of Stella's visit in London had been 
darkened not only mentally, but physically also, by 
a succession of fogs, that were rarely broken by a gleam 
of sunshine. 

" I think from what father says. Aunt Hester, that 
I must go home on Saturday," suggested Stella, some- 
what timidly, fearful, too, of betraying by a sign the 
load that had been lifted from her heart at the idea. 

Mrs. Evans, who was writing out receipts in the 
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sad-coloured dining-room at Nora's dictation, looked 
up as Stella said this; and placing her finger on the 
last word so as not to lose the place, merely replied : 

" He misses you, of course ; and we have no attrac- 
tions to offer you here, beyond those provided for you 
by your sister — and your cousin." 

Strangely enough, this insinuation touched a chord 
of regret, or pity, or both, in Stella's finely-strung 
nature. Had she been ungrateful? Had she failed 
to appreciate any little kindness or thoughtfulness on 
the part of Philip's mother ? She could not think of 
any at that moment; but yet, with a flush, and a 
hasty step forwards which brought her to her aunt's 
side, she said, with a hand on her shoulder : 

" If you would rather that I stayed at home with you 
and Nora instead of going to Ada's — ^instead of going 
to the theatre . . . ? " 

She hesitated, waiting for her aunt's reply. 

"I never approve of people breaking their engage- 
ments," was the answer, — " Half-a-pound of flour, did 
you say, Nora ? and one teaspoon of carbonate of 
soda ? " 

Stella turned away to her own writing-materials 
and with averted face let her heart run out at her 
finger-tips in a letter to her father, whom she asked 
to meet her by the train that would suit him best next 
Saturday. 

When she came down to the drawing-room in the 
late twilight of that afternoon, equipped for the 
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evening, and waiting for the cab to take her to her 
sister's, she was a fair enough picture for those who 
had eyes to see. The room was half -dark in fire-light 
and dim candle-light from two candles on the writing- 
table, where Mrs. Evans sat writing. The figure in its 
soft black dress and creamy lace, with the glory of hair 
which would not be compelled by all the Philip's 
mothers in the world to lie straight and smooth, rustled 
up to the writer to say good-night. 

" I shall be home before twelve o'clock, Aunt Hester ; 
Ada will drop me on her way home. I'm afraid I am 
disturbing you in your writing." 

She bent over her to kiss her forehead. 

"I am writing to Philip," said Mrs. Evans, not 
looking up until she reached the end of her sentence, 
thinking, inconsistently enough, that she would give 
Stella this chance of sending a message. 

But not a word to that efiect came; how could it 
now ? Stella saw the pen stand still, and the expectant 
cold face raised, but there was no medium for the 
transmission of a thought — of a word ; she would rather 
be silent. 

The cab was announced ; the opportunity was gone ; 
and as she was driven away, the next sentence in the 
letter to Philip ran thus : 

"We do not get on with Stella, nor she with us; 
in fact we see very little of her — she goes out a great 
deal by herself, or with Roger Holland. I repeat what 
I have already said, my dear son : I cannot think it 

u 2 
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a desirable connection in any way, and I believe she 
begins to think herself that it has been a hasty affair. 
At least, I can scarcely call it that, for it was too vague, 
too indefinite to be considered an engagement; you 
are neither of you bound to one another in the slightest 
degree. She is leaving us voluntarily on Saturday, 
which will be the eleventh day of her visit ; she came 
to us for a fortnight. . . ." 

From the frigid zone of Aunt Hester's drawing-room 
to the tropical regions of Ada's sunshiny home — ^it was 
an exceedingly pleasant transition, and more than 
pleasant. 

There, in the warm light of a duplex lamp, stood 
Roger, faultlessly black and white, back to the fire, on 
the white hearth-rug beside his host, with whom he 
was engaged in a war of words on the subject of affairs 
at the Cape, whilst on the sofa close by lay Ada. 

Stella stood in the doorway, transfixed at the rare 
sight of such inertia. Her entrance created a diver- 
sion ; the Cape was allowed to drop ; Ada laughed at 
her consternation. 

" Isn't it too bad, Stella ? I have been stupid 
enough to take a chill, and so Dick won't let me go, 
and he cannot go himself because he has a meeting 
which he must attend. So it will be only you and 
Roger — will you mind ? " 

" It can't be helped if she does," said the individual 
in question, wheeling up a chair behind Stella. " She 
will have to go with me." 
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He folded his arms on the top of the high-backed 
low chair; and as she seated herself, he looked down 
into the bright face raised to his, whilst she replied : 

"Darby and Joan again, Koger; we have done it 
once or twice before, haven't we ? " 

Certainly they had ; he wondered how much longer 
he should be able to do it without sufiFering for it. 
And if he should suffer for it, was not the pleasure 
worth the pain ? 

To him, as he swept the theatre with his glasses that 
night, there was no woman to compare, even in point 
of appearance, with Stella. In vain did she try to 
enlist his enthusiasm for Portia; he was not in an 
enthusiastic mood; he was not really in theatre-cue; 
things were looking dark and dismal and depressing 
for him just then ; he leaned back in his chair with 
folded arms, taking a cynical view of life generally. 

"There's that lucky beggar Bassanio," he mused, 
" who chooses the right casket of course, and wins the 
woman worth her weight in gold; and there's that 
other lucky dog, who only has to wait three years, 
and then . . ." 

" Did you notice that little movement of her hand ? " 
whispered Stella. 

"No, I can't say that I did," he answered; then 
continuing his silent musings : — " And then this little 
play will be all played out, and Koger's occupation will 
be gone." 

'* Who is Gratiano ? " whispered Stella again. 
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" A horrid snob ! " returned Koger. 

" No, no ; who takes his part, I mean ? I have not 
the play-bill." 

Koger referred to his and told her, then yawned and 
closed his eyes. The curtain had just dropped after 
the second act. 

"Roger, I don't believe you appreciate Shakspeare 
one bit ! " said Stella indignantly. 

" Perhaps not ; at the present moment this world in- 
terests me much more than Venice in Shylock's time. 
Look at that young couple — ^bride and bridegroom. 
Don't you ever come to the theatre in a wedding- 
dress that looks as new as that; it is bad form." 

"But I wish you would rave about Ellen Terry as 
much as I meant you to," protested Stella. 

"My dear Stella, I have only a certain amount of 
raving power in me," he returned, " and I can't afford 
to give her that ; she is very charming. I adore 
Shylock — I sympathize with him; I would hug my 
money-bags quite as tight as he does if I had them ; 
his passion for his ducats is sublime ! " 

" Hush, Roger ! the people behind us will think you 
mean what you say," said Stella in an undertone. 
" Do be serious for a minute, and tell me whether you 
ever heard any words so spoken as those words of 
Portia's just now, when the right casket was chosen : 

* Happiest of all, is, that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed, 
As from her lord, her governor, her king ? ' " 
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Koger, who had never felt more serious in his life, 
repKed that it was very pretty, but that he did not 
think Bassanio was worth the homage. 

"That's not to the point at all," she argued; "she 
loved him, and that was enough." 

Roger said no more, for he was thinking of the 
woman he knew, who was* loyal as Portia to the man 
she loved, and as humble in the estimate of her 
comparative worth. 

The play was over, and Stella sighed : 

" Back to the world again now ! " 

" Back to the halls of silence," he replied ; " to the 
hard facts of Aunt Hester s household — Look out, 
sir ! look out ! " 

This was said to some one who, passing quickly into the 
passage before them, would have let the door swing back 
upon Stella, if Roger's strong arm had not been there. 

" He might have hurt you," muttered Roger to Stella 
laughing on his arm, the delinquent himself having 
passed on, happily unconscious of averted injury and 
averted wrath ; but some one else in the crowd heard 
the exclamation, and recognized the voice. It was 
Miss Bellamy; who did not eschew theatres when 
friends asked her to accompany them. Unobserved, 
she now followed close upon Roger and Stella, and 
heard every word spoken ; she noted the careful, and 
more than careful, way in which he wrapped her cloak 
around her more closely, and the tone and the look that 
went with it. 
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"I beKeve that brute did send the door back upon 
you," he said, anxiously. 

"No; it only gave me a slight pinch, because I 
thought I could push it back in time. Don't look as 
if a little pinch were the greatest evil in the world, 
Roger." 

" I know this," he replied, " that if you were suffering 
the greatest evil in the world, no one would be any the 
wiser but me," which was a fact, and Miss Bellamy 
thought, a most significant one. 

Arrived at Mrs. Evans' house, the old servant blinked 
upon them from the dark hall. Roger was shut out ; 
Stella was shut in. Every one had gone to bed. Stella 
paused at her aunt's door and at Nora's, that she might, 
on hearing any movement within, leave a good-night on 
their threshold. There was not a sound, and she passed 
on to her own room to dream of Portia. The old 
servant stole up afterwards to Mrs. Evans' door, at her 
express desire, to say : 

"Miss Stella has come home, ma'am." 

" Who brought her home ? " 

" Mr. Holland, ma'am." 

* * # * * 

" It was beautiful ! " began Stella, enthusiastically, at 
breakfast the next morning, enthusiasm carrying her 
beyond the limits of her usual tact. Up went her 
aunt's hands deprecatingly. 

" I don't wish to hear a word about it, Stella ; after 
breakfast I have a few words to say to you." 
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Stella, dumb with astonishment, reared her head like 
a startled deer, but swallowed her indignation in a cup 
of scalding tea. 

When breakfast was over, her aunt motioned to her 
to follow her into the drawing-room. Closing the door 
behind her, she began : 

" Did not Ada bring you home last night ? " 

Stella drew herself up to her full height as she 
replied : 

"No; she was not well, and did not go; so Roger 
and I went alone." 

"You and Roger Holland went alone to the theatre?" 
began Mrs. Evans, in measured accents; "and he 
brought you home alone ? " Here her usually flat voice 
assumed a sharper tone. "You are associating with 
my daughter, and yet you behave in this most 
unwomanly — " 

" Stop ! " and here Stella's eyes and Stella's voice did 
stop her judge. " I am not going to hear this from you. 
If you mean what you say. Aunt Hester, I do not stay 
in your house one hour longer than is necessary. If 
you will retract those words and tell me that you spoke 
hastily . . ." 

"I mean what I say, most certainly," interrupted 
Mrs. Evans, almost passionately. "I mean that a 
young woman who can go so far as to forget herself, is 
not fit . . ." Before she could finish Stella had rung the 
bell, and walking out of the room met the servant on 
the stairs, to whom she said calmly enough : 
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"Please have a cab at the door by a quarter to 
twelve. I shall have a telegram for you to post in five 
minutes." 

The telegram was addressed to " Roger Holland, Esq., 
Elm Court, Temple," and ran thus : 

"I go home to-day by 1215 from Victoria. Please 
meet me there if you can." 

In an hour her boxes were packed, and she remained 
in her room until the cab was announced; then with 
pale face and head erect she walked down-stairs, meeting 
Nora, quite as pale and not so erect, on the last flight. 

" Nora, I am going home." 

"Oh, Stella!" began poor Nora with tears in her 
eyes, — " why did you ? — how could you ? " 

Whether her words referred to last night or this 
morning, Stella did not pause to inquire ; she only said 
in reply : 

" Are my boxes on, do you know ? " 

" Don't go, Stella ! " pleaded Nora, wiping away her 
tears. " Don t go to-day ! — don't go away like this 1 " 

" How can I stay ? " returned the other, in low tones 
and hurriedly, " when your mother has insulted me past 
all endurance ? I will say good-bye to you now," and 
she paused on the stairs. " You have meant to do the 
right thing I dare say. Good-bye." There was a quiet 
kiss exchanged without another word. 

Stella passed on down-stairs to the dining-room, where 
Mrs. Evans stood watching the box being put on to the 
cab. She turned as Stella entered. 
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"I am sorry that your visit should end in this 
way, Stella; it has been an unfortunate one in many 
ways." 

" Yes," replied Stella, sadl}^ '* I am sorry too. Good- 
bye, Aunt Hester." This time no kiss was interchanged; 
no reminder that she was Philip's mother could make 
any difference to Stella now, so she passed out from 
amongst them. 

When the door was closed upon her departing cab, 
the old servant observed she was glad that Miss Stella 
would have some one to meet her at the station, for it 
was " not fit for a young lady like thM to be waiting 
about alone." 

Mrs. Evans asked her sharply what she impKed by 
this ambiguous speeech. 

Anne looked astonished. Did not her mistress know 
that Miss Stella had telegraphed to Mr. Holland to be 
at the station to see her oflf ? At that moment a ring 
at the visitor's bell called the servant away, and mother 
and daughter were left alone. Mrs. Evans began at 
once to Nora : 

"It is a relief, a great relief that your cousin has 
gone; she is no fit companion for you, Nora; and as 
for PhiUp, it never can be ; it is beyond the range of 
possibility." 

Here the door was thrown open and the visitor was 
announced — Miss Bellamy. After sitting talking for 
some little time, discussing freely the merits and de- 
merits of many of her neighbours, she mentioned having 
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been to the Lyceum the night before — ^mentioned it 
apologetically. 

*'It was to please my friends," she urged. "And as 
I was coming out, who should I see but your niece and 
Mr. Holland. Ah ! how you tried to blmd my eyes last 
week to that attachment ; but nobody could have been 
blind to it who saw them both last night, and heard 
what I heard." A knowing shake of the head accom- 
panied the words. 

Mrs. Evans immediately changed the subject. Nora 
went away up-stairs to try and think it all out by herself, 
but she was too miserable to think. A fog of doubt 
and tormenting suggestions was closing in upon her, 
and the only definite thing about the whole matter 
was her promise to Philip. Her faith in Stella — such 
a poor thin faith ! — was shaken to its very foundations, 
and surely, come what might, she must keep her 
promise. If only she could have asked Stella the 
question point-blank. Failing that, she must transmit 
her suspicions by letter to Philip. 

***** 

When Stella's cab drove up to Victoria Station, 
Roger stood there waiting for her. He came forward 
to open the door, handed her her ticket, looked after 
the luggage, fixed upon a carriage for her, and then 
suggested taking a turn on the platform, as there were 
some minutes yet before the train would start. She 
had not spoken a word all the while. 

"Stella, I am sorry," he said, very gravely; "you 
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could not really stand it any longer ? What brought 
matters to such a crisis as this ? " 

" Don't ask me, Roger," she said, hurriedly ; " it is all 
too painful. I wish I had never come. And it is so 
hard when I look back and see all that I had reckoned 
upon," she added, with swimming eyes — " all that I had 
hoped. It is all such a fearful disappointment ; but I 
could not — ^no; I could not be not myself, even for 
Philip's sake. He will understand, I know he will ; 
but I wish — I wish he could have heard of my being 
very happy with them, and of how much they liked me. 
They don't know me one bit ; but he does. Everything 
has gone crookedly, except with you, Roger — you smooth 
and straighten always. If it had not been for you I 
should have gone home the very day after I came." 

He thought that perhaps it might have been better if 
she had ; but all that he said was : 

" Time to take your seat now," and as he stowed her 
away comfortably with rug and periodicals, he held out 
the broad honest palm, and beamed with his blithest 
expression of countenance into the eyes that flashed 
still with some of the fire kindled in those dreary halls 
of silence. 

She laughed as she told him she had no small change 
with her; "only this," she added, placing her empty 
hand in his. " Good-bye, dear old Roger, and thank you 
a thousand times. Oh, it is such a blessing to be 
going home ! Dad will not wonder ; he knows my 
vagaries." 
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" I'm not so sure about Philip though," said Roger 
to himself, as he watched the train vanishing. " I wish 
to goodness she could have managed differently. I 
don't know how she — being Stella — could have been 
different ; but I know this, that she has done herself 
no good." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 

So Stella was home again in the little world where 
she was not only the bright particular star, but the sun 
itself — warm, cheering, life-giving. The people had 
said to the Vicar during her absence : 

"We do begridge Miss Stella, we do. When she 
goos we just manage to scratch along somehows, and 
that's all." 

The Vicar felt much the same himself, and when she 
reappeared suddenly in the midst of them all, his first 
words after the astonished greeting were : 

" I don't know really why I should be surprised to 
see you, my girl ! The astonishment is greater that 
you have stayed so long. She was too much for you, 
was she ? And I just guessed she would be. Never 
mind what the set-out was that sent you flying, my 
dear." 

For Stella had said : 

"Dad, I have come home to you because Aunt 
Hester drove me wild. We did not get on at all, and 
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I thought it would be better to leave them before we 
came to blows ; but don t ask me any more about my 
leaving, for that's all I can tell you." 

And that night as they sat together in the study, 
father and daughter, he smoking his long church- 
warden before the fire]] in his big arm-chair, she sitting 
on the rug at his feet, he said ruminatingly : 

" It has been like years, my darhng, instead of days 
since you went away. Everybody has asked the same 
question over and over again : when were you coming 
back ? You won't go away again and leave your old 
dad, will you ? " 

His arm was round her neck, and here his head went 
down low until his cheek rested caressingly on the 
" glorious head " as he loved to call it, propped up by 
the elbow on his knee. The face turned so as to meet 
his and kiss it, as she replied with a volume of meaning 
in her eyes and voice : 

" Not for Aunt Hester, dear." 

But she was looking on across two years and nine 
months to the day that would be coming when she 
must forsake her father, and cleave to him to whom 
even now she was ordering herself lowly and reverently 
as to a natural lord and master, for dear love's sake. 
To him, but not to his mother and sister. To them 
she could not have been other than she was even for his 
sake. Her father never knew of the little wreck that 
had taken place amongst some of his darling's strongest 
emotions against Aunt Hester's icebergs. Perhaps no 
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one ever knew but herself and Roger. She knew that 
something had been taken out of her in those eight 
days ; it was scarcely a chill, it was scarcely an embit- 
tering, and yet it was of the nature of both. Where 
her impulse had been to lavish herself ungrudgingly, 
she had been roughly thrown back upon herself, and 
only a passionate, sensitive nature knows what that is. 
So there was the tiniest possible shadow over heron 
this her first evening of return to harmony and hearth- 
happiness. Her father did not notice it, or if he did he 
put it down to fatigue. 

A knock at the door broke in upon their Ute-db-Uie ; 
somebody was waiting to speak to the Vicar outside ; 
he went out into the passage, leaving the study-door 
open. Stella recognized the voice of a man whose little 
son had been lying at death's door for some days, and 
now the father was telling the end. She heard every 
word spoken in the poor, broken tones ; and she went 
back in thought to Westminster Abbey last Sunday 
afternoon, and to the Embankment, and to the utter- 
ance then of her own strong conviction, " There is no 
death." And it seemed to her on this night — a little 
tired and disappointed as she was in spite of the home- 
peace — that something had died in her since she stood 
in that Vicarage study a week ago. A very little thing 
perhaps, and yet it had been a great hope bom of the 
passionate desire for an intimacy that should bridge 
over the separation of those three long, long years. 

Little did she dream of the widening gulf that was 
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in preparation, a gulf sufficiently vast to make a separ- 
ation of three years seem as one day in comparison. 
For Mrs. Evans sent her letter to Philip that week; 
it had been preceded by one written in the same tone 
a week ago. And Nora wrote by the mail of the week 
following, so that he had digested the two despatches 
from his mother before receiving the sequel from his 
sister, — a sequel which formed the concluding chapter 
to a very short story in his Ufe. It ran as follows : 

"My dearest Philip, 

" I have not written to you by the two 
last mails, because I have been waiting and hoping and 
praying to see my way. Stella'^has left us now. She 
only stayed with us a week instead of a fortnight. She 
was not happy with us ; she could not get on with us 
at all, nor we with her. I am afraid we never should. 
I used to try to think of her as your wife, dear PhiKp, 
but I could not ; she was so very strange and wild ; she 
did things which mamma would never have allowed if 
she could have prevented her, but Stella never cared 
about pleasing her at all. There was only one person 
whom she seemed to care to please, and that was 
Cousin Koger. You must not be angry, dear Philip, 
with me for saying this ; it is my duty to say it, because 
I promised you. I fear that she does <;are for him very 
much indeed. Why should I fear? I believe it is 
best that it should be so, for she is not good enough for 
you. She would never be a right clergyman's wife, for 
her mind is wholly set on this world. Dear Philip, it is 
such real, deep pain to be forced to write this to you ; 
but you asked me to be sure to tell you if I ever heard 
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« 

of or saw her caring for any one else, and I promised. 
We have only too much reason to think that she has 
presumed upon the engagement between you not being 
of the most binding nature. If you only knew how 
grieved I am to write this you would pity me; but 
I don't want to be pitied — I only want to be truthful, 
and to do my duty by you and by her. It may save 
much misery in the future; anything is better than 
to find out too late that a great mistake has been made ; 
and — excuse my saying so — I never did think she was 
really in earnest ; I never could feel that she was, and 
now I am convinced that she was not. I pray to God . 
to help you to bear this ; only the very strictest sense 
of what is my duty would have made me write out 
to you such a bitter truth ; and my love for you — yes, 
it is that too — I could not bear the thought of your 
misery — of what it would be to know the real truth 
too late." 

That was all she said about Stella, and enough too. 
Tet surely not enough to disturb the heart of a man 
worth anything, except to draw him closer to the woman 
so wofully misunderstood ? As to being " worth any- 
thing " we do not perhaps yet know Philip's real value. 
There was alloy to a vast extent in the shining metal 
which bore so noble an appearance of gold ; self-pleas- 
ing was with him far stronger than the love of any 
other self; passionate impulses were in him, not long- 
enduring, ever-deepening affection. Nora's letter 
reached him as his mother s had done, just at a time 
when he was cogitating as to whether he and Stella 

X 2 
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had not been over hasty ; whether it was not really a 
fortunate thing that they were, so to speak, considered 
free. It had all been very real, very sweet, while 
it lasted, but was it not merely a summer-growth ? 
Certainly it was convenient to wish that it might be 
so, for it fathered the thought that it was so, when 
these letters came from his mother and sister, each one 
touching a sensitive spot in a very susceptible nature, 
and making him angrily declare that the patience of 
Job would be tried by such exasperating home-news. 
And then he would give himself up to the soothing 
influence of that new friend, the inconsolable widow, 
who, as his mother had predicted, had derived such 
comfort from his sermons that she had desired a closer 
intercourse. What could be more natural ? Her 
brother was Philip's nearest neighbour. She had come 
to live with that brother. She was very unhappy and 
very lonely ; Phih'p was very compassionate and very 
sympathetic. So she poured out all her aching heart's 
troubles to this kind friend whose ear was always 
ready to hear. She was lovely, with the loveliness 
of a little child ; so small and gentle, so confiding and 
innocent, so very young, — only eighteen. What could 
he more natural than the crisis when it came ? For 
remember, there was no actual engagement between 
Philip and Stella; and Stella was very strange, so he 
thought in looking back, and Stella was very happy 
with Roger, so home letters wrote. 

After all Philip was only a man, and this lovely little 
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girl spoke freely to him, " because he was a clergyman/' 
she said. She did not even speak so openly to her 
brother as she did to him ; therefore, summing up all 
these facts, was it wonderful that the strong fascination of 
the present threw far back into the shade those summer- 
hours of the past ? It was always so with Philip ; one 
absorbing sensation would delight for a while, but let 
that which aroused it be out of sight, and the next 
soul-stirring object would take its place and reign 
supreme. 

The crisis came shortly after Nora's letter. Philip 
was dining with his neighbour one evening ; the neigh- 
bour, being a doctor, was called away after dinner. 
Philip and the neighbours sister were left together 
for a while, to dream away the beauty of the Indian 
November evening in the verandah. 

" I shall be going away soon,'* she sighed, " because 
mother wants me at home; but — I dread going back 
to England. . . ." 

"We cannot let you go yet, we cannot indeed," 
interrupted her spiritual adviser quickly. "Why 
not stay out here altogether to cheer your brother s 
loneliness ? " 

She sighed, and turned her head away. 

" Ted does not really want me, he only had me here 
out of kindness ; I am really rather— or very much — 
in his way. He has his work — so much work — and 
he does not like having to go out and leave me alone ; 
it fidgets him, and then that makes him cross in the 
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evenings. It seems so lonely — so dreadfully lonely ! 
— as if every one thought me a trouble, and nobody 
wanted me at all." 

She was crying gently ; he heard her little sobs ; in 
another moment he was bending over her. 

" I cannot — I ivill not let you go," he was murmuring. 
" I love you. Come to me." 

Then, weeping bitterly, she let him take her in his 
arms, as she sobbed out : 

" Is it not too soon ? But I am so lonely ; and you 
are so good ! " 

And on the very evening that Philip held this newly- 
found treasure close to his heart, promising her, in 
sweet whispers, the love of his whole being to shelter 
her, and the strength of his right arm to work for her, 
there was a woman far away in England praying for 
him ; praying for him as the truestrhearted of men, and 
for herself — that she might be made more fit to be 
his wife. 

•J* ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

Autumn, with its splendour of golden fern and 
russet foliage, gave place to winter. Stella's villagers 
were clothed in scarlet cloaks and warm flannel petti- 
coats. Christmas dinners were prepared and eaten. 
The Vicar and Miss Stella were blessed in every cottage 
home. But Miss Stella was not exclusively kind to 
the " poorer brethren *' — rich and poor were her friends ; 
not an entertainment of any description on that country- 
side could take place without Stella's fingers, Stella's 
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mind, Stella's voice, being called upon to play a 
part. 

Cyril Grey was growing desperate; all the mothers 
in the neighbourhood would have run half-way to meet 
him, had he only advanced one quarter as far in their 
direction as in Stella's. One of these matrons, who 
thought herself bound by a strong sense of duty to 
speak out her mind to the Vicar, said to him : 

" Really, Stella does not know what she is refusing ! " 

" My dear madam, Stella always knows what she is 
about," replied her father, nettled in spite of himself at 
hearing his neighbour express his own opinion so closely. 

Then came spring once more. The frozen depths of 
winter broke away before the warm sunbeams, with 
their life-giving power ; the time of singing-birds had 
come again; bees hummed about the lilac-blossoms; 
Stella decorated the little church for Easter, and 
thought that indeed there was a resurrection for 
inanimate as well as for animate things. 

And the beautiful spring passed away too, gently, 
and with soft breath, so that summer was on the 
threshold almost before the last rustle of her departing 
robe. It was the rose-season and the strawberry-season 
once more. Roger was coming, as indeed he came 
every season ; but he was coming now for " a fishing 
exeat," as he termed it, — coming out of thirsty, hungry, 
parched-up London, to sweet wooded shades and breezy 
downs, and to the enjoyment of lazy hours in the old 
boat under the alder above the mill. 
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It was a day wonderfully like one Saturday last 
summer — that marked Saturday in the lives of four 
people — perhaps three only, correctly speaking; for 
the mark of a day that does not live for a year can 
scarcely be called a lasting mark. 

Travelling down by a morning train, Roger bought 
a paper ; and before leaving it in the carriage as done 
with, he cast his eyes carefully over the marriages. 

An old gentleman, dozing in the further comer of 
the carriage, started violently upon sustaining a severe 
shock, communicated by a sudden stamp from Roger, 
and a loudly-uttered exclamation. 

"Bless my soul! is anything wrong, sir?" he in- 
quired, blinking sympathetically through spectacles at 
the face opposite, that seemed to have a dreadful fear 
or horror in it. 

Roger looked up, startled in his turn by the respon- 
siveness of his companion. He had forgotten that any 
one else was in the carriage. 

"Wrong?" he repeated slowly. "Why, yes; but 
neither you nor I can put it right." 

He did not leave that Supplement in the train. 
Arrived at the station for Midlington, he glanced 
anxiously about the platform for Stella, and was thank- 
ful to find that she was not there, so he might choose 
his own course of action, and his own way to walk. 
He went straight to the telegraph-oflSce, and there 
despatched the following message to his cousin Nora : 

" Is Philip married ? — yes or no." 
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Then, instead of walking into Midlington along the 
lanes, which was the most direct route, he turned in 
at Crowborough Park gates — a much longer way, but 
it was in deep shade, cooling and quieting ; away on 
his right were the Lawns, beloved of deer and mush- 
rooms; sweeping beyond, on the horizon, were the 
grand old Downs; overhead were the branches of a 
beech-avenue. 

"The pitiful, wretched sneak!" he ground out be- 
tween his teeth. " God ! I would have spared her this ! " 

Short-sighted Roger ! You might in your arrange- 
ment of things have spared her ihds, but what would 
the end have been ? 

The glory of that summer morning in the country 
was lost upon him, through the treachery of a man 
whom he had called his friend, and the coming misery 
of a woman whom he also called his friend. 

When he reached the Vicarage at last, with the 
newspaper carefully put aside in his pocket, he found 
the Vicar smoking the blight on his rose-trees. 

" Stella is lunching at the Firs," he announced, after 
the first greeting was over. "She did all she could 
to get out of it, because you were coming, but I 
persuaded her not to disappoint them; I reminded 
her that she would have you all the evening, and all 
to-morrow. Luncheon at one, my boy — the old order 
of things as usual. Have a glass of wine — or a glass 
of beer now ? " 

" Before we do or say anything else, will you just 
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come into the study with me for a minute or two? 
I have a -word to say to you." 

And as he spoke Roger slipped his arm through his 
uncle's ; the Vicar submitted meekly, as he did almost 
invariably to his nephew. 

The study-door was closed behind them, the news- 
paper laid upon the table, and Roger, placing his finger 
under one of the marriages, said : 

"Read that." 

He thought that his uncle never would get his 
glasses adjusted ; he thought that whilst he read never 
had there been such a stillness, broken by the loudest 
trumpet he had ever heard blown, and which after all 
was only the low humming of a bee over the flowers 
in the window. 

That good Vicar was not quick at taking in an idea, 
but a prolonged low whistle intimated at last to Roger 
that he had grasped the fact — or rather the statement 
— that Philip Evans was married. 

" Just what I always expected I " he exclaimed, 
raising himself from his stooping posture, and straight- 
ening himself in front of his nephew. Those far-seeing 
expectations, so marvellously fulfilled, are always more 
or less aggravating, and in this instance were especially 
so to Roger. 

'* It isn't a question of what we thought or expected/* 
he replied impatiently, " but of how we are to tell her. 
I telegraphed to make quite sure there could be no 
mistake." 
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" Telegraphed to him ! " exclaimed the Vicar. 

" No, no ; I wired to Nora that she must just say 
*yes' or *no/ There is a bare possibility that it may 
be a hoax ; such things have been." 

The father shook his head doubtfully and gravely, 
and said nothing for a minute or two : then hopefully : 

" Perhaps, after all, the first heat of it has gone off 
with her; I have often thought so lately. Perhaps, 
after all, it was more a girl's fancy. . . . She scarcely 
ever talks about him. For once that she mentions his 
name, she mentions yours twenty times, Roger. But 
then women are so unreasonable — so extraordinary; 
they look over the heads of the very best fellows. . . ." 

" Suppose we keep to the point," said Roger, looking 
straight out of the window, with the least possible flush 
on his face ; " and that is — how is she to be told ? / 
can't tell her." 

"And I don't think I can," said her father with a 
great sigh. " You know there is a spice of relief in it 
to me, Roger. I never did like it from the very 
beginning. I never liked the connection ; that mother 
of his would always have been a thorn in the side, and 
that little Nora would have gone prying about, and 
Stella would have had no peace whatever. Now I 
can't help thinking that when she gets over the first 
shock — for of course it will be a shock just at first — my 
little girl will feel a bit of relief too, in being rid of 
that mother; for, after all, a woman does marry her 
husband's relations to a great extent; and what she 
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could put up with in an aunt at a distance would be 
a very bitter pill to swallow from a mother-in-law. 
She won't allow herself to be knocked down by this, 
Roger — ^you'll see she won't; she'll be up again like 
a cork, and carry her head as high as ever she did." 

To all appearances — ^yes; Roger knew that well 
enough; but that any one who knew Stella should 
misjudge her character so utterly as her father did, was 
an extraordinary problem to him, and a somewhat 
exasperating one under present circumstances. How- 
ever, he spoke calmly in spite of it aU. 

"What we have to think of now is how to do it, 
said Roger — " not of how she will bear it." 

"I wish I were near the fellow all the same, 
exclaimed the irrepressible Vicar; "that I do! He 
deserves a good horse-whipping 1 I wish it had been 
she who gave him up. Why, she might have the 
pick and choice of the whole coimty — and yet he 
throws her over without a word. Young scoundrel ! " 

" You would not let them write," interposed Roger 
quietly. " You must remember that." 

Never would he have uttered those words had he 
known how they would rise up like words of fire in the 
darkness of days that were coming. Just now they did 
not seem too hard to say ; they were simply a common- 
sensible reminder. 

" Well, no ; but as things have turned out I believe 
I acted wisely," said his uncle apologetically; that 
nephew had an unconscious way of making him feel 
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apologetic very frequently. Roger was of opinion that 
they did not yet know how things would turn out. He 
saw that it was useless to try any more to bring the 
Vicar back to the point; he let him rave upon the 
subject of Philip's utter heartlessness — of his gross 
inferiprity to Stella — of her most fortunate escape — 
until luncheon was announced. When that meal was 
over they were no nearer to any means of telling her 
than they were before ; but things resolved themselves, 
as the saying is. 

Roger went ofiF with his fishing-tackle to the mill, 
taking up a position from which nobody from the town 
could pass unobserved, so he would be able to stop the 
expected telegram-answer on its way to the vicarage ; 
the Vicar had some inevitable parish-work which would 
detain him in the village until dinner-time — cowards 
both of them. The ' Times ' was left upon the table in 
the study. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



A SAIR HEART. 



Between four and five o'clock Stella was on her way 
home from the Firs. She had tried to leave earlier, 
pleading Roger's arrival as a reason, but she was not 
allowed. Cjrril Grey's sisters aided and abetted him in 
all his eflforts to win Stella, and this afternoon they had 
kept her until he should come in from a distant cricket- 
match. It would have been better if they had let her 
go before he came. He insisted upon seeing her part 
of the way home, although she said all that she could, 
within the limits of courtesy, to prevent him ; but he 
had made up his mind that day, and as they walked 
along the high-hedged lanes rich in "traveller's joy" 
and wild roses, he began : 

" I cannot think why people who have been children 
together should go apart as they grow up," — Stella's 
eyes opened interrogatively — ^he went on : " You and I 
used to be play-fellows, but you seem to forget it aD 
now, when you give one such fearful snubs as you do 
constantly." 
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" Do I ? I am very sony," she said penitently. 

" No, you are not — begging your pardon, Stella — 
you are not really sorry, because if I were to ask you 
again for that special piece of hair — don't flare up, I 
am not going to ask, but I repeat that if I did — you 
would give me just as decided a snub as you did 
last week." 

" That I most certainly should answer you in the 
same way is perfectly true," she replied, " because ..." 
She stopped. 

" Because what ? I would rather hear." 

" Because it is what a woman ought only to do for 
some one she cares for very much," answered Stella in 
a low voice with bent head. 

" And that some one is not me," he said bitterly. 
"But one day, Stella, perhaps-— don't you think you 
might care one day ? " 

" No, not even one day, Cyril," she replied, kindly 
and pityingly. "I have been wanting to tell you, 
because I could not help knowing that you cared. 
But — I care for some one else — ^and — I shall never 
change." 

" No ; that you never will ; I can swear to that," he 
answered. "There's no hope for me in your changing. 
I may as well say good-bye here." 

He held out his hand ; it was a man's hand and a 
man's heart, nothing more and nothing less. She felt 
very sorry for him, but not for herself; how could she 
when she loved a man who to her was a king of men ? 
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" Good-bye," she said sorrowfully. " I am so very 
sorry ; but I thought the truth was best." 

" Yes ; no doubt it is. Never mind, you are sure 
to be right. Good-bye.'' And so he turned back home, 
muttering, " The truth may be best, but it hits precious 
hard sometimes." 

She went on homewards, wishing that he had not 
come to the point at all ; blaming herself for a great 
heart-throb of gladness in her own possessions which 
would make itself felt in that moment with redoubled life. 

" But it is so hard to give pain to a friend ; to be 
obliged to give it." 

And as she said so she dashed the tears away that 
she could not keep back, for she was entering the 
village now, passing the cottage of the woman who had 
lost her only child last autumn, on the day of Stella's 
return from London, She stood at her gate looking up 
the lane; Stella stopped. The woman brightened at 
sight of her. 

"Maybe you're comin' in. Miss Stella?" she said, 
opening her gate. 

"I must go home first," said Stella," taking the hard 
hand into her soft, firm grasp. " Mr. Roger is coming 
to-day ; if he is not in I will come back to you. You 
are alone just now, are you not ? " Those last words 
were said so sympathetically. 

'' Yes, Miss. I was a lookin* out for my master. I 
doan't know what makes him so late ; we're lonesome 
now without one another." 
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Her eyes filled ; they had neither of them, husband 
nor wife, ever rallied from the loss of their little one. 
One more hand-pressure from Stella, and then she 
hurried away on to the Vicarage. 

Such a sweet evening it was ! — the great heat of the 
middle day had passed into the cooler hour of lengthen- 
ing shadows and slanting sunshine. Such sweet scents 
were in the air! Stella was very susceptible to the 
power of scent, and as she turned in at the Vicarage- 
gate the mignonette came to meet her with a great 
wave of incense as it were, and when she went on 
into the house and into her fathers study, it was 
the mignonette still that persistently came in at the 
window. Always afterwards would a piece of mignon- 
ette recall that moment most vividly. A servant passed 
up-stairs, and Stella stepped out into the hall to 
say: 

" Is my father out ? And Mr. Roger ? " 

" Yes, Miss. Master said he wouldn't be home till 
six o'clock, and Mr. Roger has gone out fishing." 

Once more she turned into the study to see what 
time it was by the clock on the chimney-piece. Before 
going out again she cast a glance about her father's 
table to see if any of his flowers needed renovating ; in 
so doing her eyes fell upon the * Times.' She took up 
the supplement just to read the " marriages," and the 
name she knew was one of the first she read. She did 
not comprehend it at once ; her first impression was 
that it was a remarkable coincidence for two men of the 

Y 
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very same name to be living in the same place. Then 
came the second thought : 

" How could it be ? In a small station how could 
there be two chaplains of the same name ? '* Then 
again : " How could it be otherwise ? Ah, she knew 
what it was, — it must be a cruel hoax — ^a joke. She had 
known of instances when such tricks had been played. 
But how cruel ! " — for it really had made her heart stand 
still just for the moment. Here was Roger coming 
in at the gate; she would ask him who could have 
done it. 

Roger had been lying in the long grass under the 
old trees by the mill, smoking and thinking, with his 
rod lying unused beside him, until at last he had 
detected through the trees the looked-for messenger 
from the town with the telegram coming up the lane. 
Like a shot he was out in the lane to meet him, and 
then back again under the trees that he might receive 
the contents of that envelope in perfect solitude. The 
answer was from Mrs. Evans, not Nora; the words 
were : 

" The marriage took place last month, and gives much 
satisfaction." 

Then he could remain passive no longer. Where he 
walked he never could distinctly remember; he went 
rambling about the park ; avenues, glades, knolls could 
have borne witness to an unquiet spirit being abroad 
that afternoon — a spirit which hunted him, at last, by 
an irresistible impulse, back to the Vicarage. 
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He saw her in the study before he reached the door ; 
he seemed to himself an age arranging his fishing-tackle 
in the porch. She stepped out to meet him. 

" Roger I I am so glad to see you. Come in here, 
will you, and tell me what this means." 

He looked straight at her. There was a flush upon 
her face — the flush of indignation — ^but she was laughing 
as she put the paper into his hands. " Who could pos- 
sibly have played such a trick ? — such a foolish trick ! — 
and I was foolish enough to be frightened." 

He took the paper and read the passage indicated as 
if he had never read it before; then he put it down 
and turned away to the window. She seated herself in 
her father's arm-chair, and said almost impatiently : 

"Roger, do tell me what you think about it; who 
could have done it ? I call it a very foolish trick." 

Roger's hands were thrust down into his pockets; 
his back was turned ; he could hear his heart thumping, 
as he replied : 

"It is no trick at all — I read it coming down — I 
telegraphed to know if it were true — and the answer 
has come." 

He knew that she would not realize the truth until 
ishe had seen the telegram, so he laid the little piece of 
pink paper on the table before her, that she might read 
the words ; it was the only way. There he stood leaning 
against the mantelpiece; not looking at her, and yet 
he knew exactly how she looked. There she sat, with 
that little piece of paper in her hands. He could hear 
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it rustle as it shook between her fingers, but not a word 
was spoken. The clock went ticking on so loudly that 
it sounded almost like some mighty hammer at work ; 
when it rang out the half-hour suddenly and shrilly, 
Stella rose quietly to her feet, saying : 
" I must go now, because I promised." 
He started, and thought for a moment that she did 
not know what she was saying. 
All the flush had died away now. 
"I must go," she continued, "because I told Mrs. 
Crockham that I would sit with her for a little while 
before dinner — she is so lonely. I am glad I did not 
forget. Don't try to prevent me, Roger, I must keep 
my word." 

It was like some spirit of good that was almost 
beaten, rising with a mighty effort on strong wings 
against an overpowering spirit of evil. He let her go, 
moving reverentially out of the way as she passed him 
by. After she had gone, he wished he had not let her 
go ; this calm was so unnatural ; his passionate pity for 
her filled him with such a longing to be able to lessen, 
if it were possible, the sting of this bitter pain. But 
how could any one else lessen it ? Roger gnashed his 
teeth at his own utter impotence to help her in this her 
hour of need. 

Stella went quickly on her way, going over the same 
ground she had gone over an hour ago. But what is 
it that can give things such a wholly different aspect, 
when they are to all appearance the same ? There 
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were the same sights and sounds — summer evening 
scents — slanting sunshine — lengthening shadows; but 
it was like another world to Stella ; for we do not live 
in the outside show of things. Stella accepted the 
beaming welcome that was awaiting her with her usual 
sweet graciousness, but for the first moment or two 
the power of speech seemed stunned within her. The 
woman herself gave her the cue. 

" Ye see, Miss, we do both ache after our little one so ; 
it's that makes me feel lonesome when the master is 
away — the aching is terrible bad ! " 

" Yes, it is ; it must be," said Stella softly ; " but yet 
you can feel so sure " — she stopped for a minute, then 
with a tone of keen pity in her voice, more for herself, 
perhaps, than for the mother, she went on — "so sure, 
in a trouble like yours, God has done it — that He has 
taken him home. If your little one had lived he might 
have had much trouble too, might he not? — or he 
might ..." Once more she stopped, and this time 
did not go on. 

The next minute she had crossed over to where the 
woman sat, and with one of her quick loving gestures 
she took one of her hands between both of her own as 
she sat beside her, saying : 

" Tell me what you do when you miss him so dread- 
fully." Her companion stared at her. 

*' I pray to God," she said ; " but the poor fayther 

says he cant always — he jest boars it how best he 

it 
can. 
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" It is very difficult to pray sometimes," murmured 
Stella. 

" Yes, Miss, most things is difficult," replied the poor 
woman patiently. 

" I remember," began Stella, looking away from the 
mother into a distance far beyond ; " I remember so well 
that evening in the autumn when your husband came 
to my father and told him ; he spoke as if all his hope 
had gone out of him. Is he like that now ? " 

" Pretty much. Miss — he doan't care for things now — 
it's all one what we doos now — we doos our work and 
that's about all — ^we can all do that. But it's the Kttle 
voice, ye see, and the little hand — there's so much in a 
voice, ain't there ? and in a touch — nobody's hands feels 
like somebody's." 

Stella rose; she felt that it might be beyond even 
her strength to stay longer; and the husband was 
descried in the distance coming down the lane, so that 
there was no further occasion to remain. 

" Will you tell your husband that I asked after him ? " 
she said, lingering as though she would say more if 
she could. " That aching to have your little child back 
again is very very hard," she said hesitatingly ; " can you 
feel that God knows best ? " 

" Why yes. Miss Stella — for sure ! " 

" Not if he had lived to grow up and done something 
which grieved you ? You could not then feel that God 
knows best — could you ? " 

" May be not. Miss Stella ; but still it's all God's wilL 
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Paxson says so and parson's right," said the one 
sorrowfiil woman simply to the other. " You doan't know- 
much about it yet, Miss Stella, and maybe you never 
will ; but when trouble comes just you remember it's all 
God's will." 

Stella smiled, as she took her hand and said : 

" You think my trouble is to come then some day ? I 
will try to remember what you say ; thank you." 

" Axe you well. Miss ? — ^you're not so peert as usual," 
asked the friend anxiously, now noting the white face, 
and perhaps the tone of her voice seemed to her 
strange ; for the minor key had been struck in her 
life, and had altered even her voice. 

" Yes, quite well ; do I not look so ? — but I shall be 
keeping father waiting for dinner — Good-bye." 

She hurried away. How could she go home ? How 
could she sit through dinner? She did the one, 
but not the other. In the porch stood her father — 
foolish fond old man ! Nothing would prevent him 
from folding her in his arms and drawing her into the 
study. 

" My darling ! " he whispered. " My poor darling I 
It will be all right in time ; he was not half good 
enough for you." 

She struggled to free herself; and standing up 
before him with her hands pressed together, she said 
hurriedly : 

" Don't speak to me, dad, please ; my head is bad 
to-day. It will get better if I am quite alone. I 
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think I will not come down to dinner, if you and Roger 
do not mind ; can you do without me, do you think ? " 

The little attempt at playfulness confirmed her 
father in his conviction that she only had to get over 
the first shock, and would soon be quite herself again. 

" Yes, yes," he answered soothingly ; " we can manage 
without you for once in a way ; it's not often that we 
can. Run away up-stairs, and don't come down till 
you feel quite inclined." 

She had turned before he finished speaking, and had 
gone without seeing Roger, leaning back in the arm- 
chair at the other end of the room. How strangely 
things repeat themselves ! It was so like that time 
a year ago ; so like the evening of that day when Stella 
had said good-bye to Philip ; and now she was saying 
it again, but with none of the sweetness that had been 
in that other ; only a bitterness that was like a poison 
for all the fair, good things of life. Roger sat thinking 
it all out; trying to see how things had worked; 
wondering how far he might have stemmed the tide 
of circumstance by sending that letter which he had 
once begun but never finished. Yet how could that 
have spared her, when Philip had proved himself so 
utterly unworthy? Misunderstanding there might be 
between her and his people, but what right had he to 
misunderstand ? It was unpardonable ; he had no 
right — no excuse — no reason on his side; he was not 
fit to be related to her in any way. And then — how 
she loved him ! Would Roger ever forget how she had 
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looked on that evening after Philip had gone? — and 
how the inevitable heartache was only soothed by the 
patience which bravely determined to live out the 
three years; how she had come out to the summer- 
house, and said that she thought good-bye would be 
the worst word ever invented if it were not for its true 
meaning. 

Roger stormed away to himself after dinner in the 
kitchen-garden; the Vicar was writing his procrastin- 
ated sermon; lights were shining through Vicarage 
windows; Hghts were shimng in the sky overhead; a 
chinking of cups broke upon the stillness of his medita- 
tions, and a servant appeared bearing a tray with two 
cups upon it. 

"Miss Stella says she will have her coffee in the 
summer-house, Mr. Roger," was the explanation, and 
he took the tray from her, carrying it up to the summer- 
house, marvelling still more at the revolving phases 
of things. 

There was a white dress even now turning into the 
garden ; he saw it, and turned back into the summer- 
house, leaning his arms on the natural window-ledge, 
looking away over the white line of river, and the black 
tuft of wood on the hill beyond. 

"Is your head better?" he asked, without turning 
round, as she came in and closed the door behind her, 
seating herself by the window close to him, and taking 
her coffee from the table. 

'* No, I cant say that it is; I thought that this 
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might do it good. I knew you were here. I am so 
sorry not to have been able to come down to dinner, 
Roger. I wonder if I shall ever lose these headaches." 

Roger did not know what to say; and if he had 
known he could not have spoken it. Something seemed 
to catch his breath, and he could have cursed his own 
heart for thumping so. She spoke so calmly, just as 
if nothing whatever had happened. His one refuge 
lay in looking away steadily out into the distance ; how 
did site look, he wondered ? 

"Has Dad spoken to you about the Club, Roger? 
He said he should," she went on. 

"No," came in deep baritone from Roger, without 
turning round. 

"' We have taken a room ; Cyril Grey has subscribed 
very handsomely. . /' She stopped ; for with the 
mention of Cyril Grey came back the full recollection 
of the almost triumphant sense of security which she 
had felt in her own possession when she gave him his 
answer. "Cyril Grey is very good about it, but we 
shall want your head, Roger; there is a great deal 
to be thought of yet — and I cannot think it out this 
evening because of my head. I wish one could be 
independent of one's head, and all such material 
encumbrances." 

She laughed as she spoke, and something then irre- 
sistibly made Roger turn and look at her. 

She sat leaning against the wall, with ivy hanging 
over her head, as he had often seen her sit there before ; 
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but never in all the years he had known her had he 
seen her face as he saw it in this moment. If he could 
have drawn her close to him, and with her dear head 
upon his heart, have murmured in passionate words all 
the love and sorrow that he was feeling for her, the 
pain would then not have been so keen for him — but 
what good would that do for her? He did not dare 
to touch her hand; he could not trust himself; he 
could only look out once more to the hills, as he said, 
half-choked : 

" I'm such a fool this evening, Stella ; I'll go away 
and leave you." 

" No ; don't y(m go — I will ; I must go in to Dad," 
she said rising, setting her cup down, and towering up 
almost to the summer-house root " Poor old Dad ! I 
ran» away from him, and he meant to be very kind. 
You will come in when you have finished your coffee — » 
in a little while." She noticed now that his head was 
between his hands, and his shoulders heaving. " Don't 
fret, Roger," she said, and she was trembling too; "i 
is what many others have gone through — I am not the 
only one. Of course it hurts a little. You are very 
good to care so much." 

There Roger's face went down on his folded arms; 
and she, bending down, just kissed his hair and left 
him— leffc him to cry out imploringly for help like a 
drowning man. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 

Only the Vicar and Roger knew of the crisis in 
Stella's life. Nobody else knew anything about it, and 
only one of them knew that it was a crisis, for she bore 
herself so bravely that her father was continually 
annoying Roger by saying : 

" There, you see 1 It is absolutely more of a relief 
than the other thing. I told you so ; I knew how 
it would be. It was her stay with that mother of his 
that did it.'' 

Yes; Roger knew that. But he knew also that 
what was done was one thing and that what the Vicar 
thought done was another. He came down to the 
Vicarage almost every week that summer, sometimes 
on one plea sometimes on another. But in point 
of fact he came that he might keep a vigilant eye 
on Stella, and he noted always the same thing — a 
hunted expression in her eyes, and something in her 
voice and manner at times that would amount to weari- 
ness — a longing for rest. She went about her work and 
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her pleasure indefatigably, but it seemed to him as if 
the spirit had gone out of her ; and at last her father 
observed it also. 

It was one day in early autumn. Roger was with 
them; he and his uncle were going out for a day's 
shooting. Such a glorious morning ! — with the fern 
all turning to bronze and the chestnuts to gold ; and 
over all the country that perfect repose which is so 
noticeable in the still autumn days when the time 
of blossoms is long since over, and the harvest is ready 
to be gathered in. 

" You will come with the luncheon, Stella ? " said her 
father at the gate. 

" I don't think I can, dad. I have the choir- 
practice." 

"My dear child, you have often done it before. 
Always, in fact, when we have gone shooting on Satur- 
days. You have lunched with us and then gone home 
to the practising afterwards. Why, you have done it 
even when we have been so far off as South Lodge." 

" I know I have, dad, but I couldn't do it to-day. I 
am not so young as I was," she said laughing. 

Something — was it in her face or in her tone — made 
her father glance at her anxiously and say : 

" Axe you well, my dearie ? — quite well ? " 

" QuUe well, dad," she answered in her cheeriest 
manner, lifting her face to his to be kissed, as she 
held the gate open for them. 

Roger went through whistling, as though he heeded 
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nothing, but the father still looked perplexed, almost 
bewildered. 

" She can't be strong if thxit is too much for her," he 
said ; " and now that I think of it, she does very easily 
get tired, much more easily than she used to ; nothing 
used to tire her. Perhaps quinine would set her up ; 
or perhaps she wants a change." 

Still Roger went on whistling, and said nothing. It 
is a way that we have sometimes when feelings are too 
strong to be uttered. 

That afternoon when the choir-practice in the school- 
room was over, Stella went to the church for her own 
private practice; and as she sat at the organ there 
came into her mind the recollection of that sermon on 
' Life ' in the Abbey last year. The words she had 
then heard, the thoughts and feeling which th^y had 
stirred within her, mingled themselves now with the 
chords she was striking, until the whole evolved itself 
into that grand anthem of life, "I know that my 
Redeemer liveth." 

" Yes, I know ii\l do know it," she murmured, with 
bent head over the keys. " And yet it all seems dead 
now ; not thaty but this, I know, I believe, the one, 
but the other is too strong. Is it killing me, I wonder ? 
If it is taking the life out of me it is killing me. And 
how can I be so weak ? But how can I help it ? " 

There were no tears ; she had not shed a tear since 
the day when the blow was struck, but she had wrestled 
Hke this, in an agony, often and often since that day. 
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She went out from the organ into the park for a quick 
walk along the Lodington road. The day had changed ; 
a sharp wind was scattering the leaves down upon the 
grass and across her path. A small rain with a mar- 
vellous power for damp scudded against her face* 

"Ye'll get wet, Miss," said the old woman at the 
Post-office by the park-gate. 

"It won't hurt me," she laughingly replied. "My 
ulster will keep me dry, and my sou'-wester can take 
no harm." 

She walked on rapidly with her hands in her pockets, 
glad of the force of the wind, because the necessary 
resistance was comfortable. She was wrestling still, 
trying hard to overcome ; and a still afternoon, serene 
and calm as it was in the morning, would have jarred 
upon her. 

A little cry broke on her ear as she passed one of the 
wooded glades which abound in Crowborough Park. 
She saw sitting on a tree-stump a child, a little mite 
of four years old, with books slung over her shoulder, 
on her way from Midlington school. She was one 
of the Lodington children, and it was a long walk 
at the best of times, more especially on this afternoon 
when the other children had run on in front and for- 
gotten her existence entirely, which was not more 
pleasant for the little maiden than for grown-up chil- 
dren, who have to sit on solitary tree-stumps some- 
times ; moreover, she had found the wind and the rain 
too much to contend with, and so she was about to 
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resign herself to circumstances when Stella came to the 
rescue. Tenderly she picked her up in her arms, hear- 
ing that she was "so tired," and told her in comforting 
accents that she would carry her home to mother. 
Comforting and caressing as she went along, Stella 
was like a strong angel to the child in her hour of 
need. Now and then she sang snatches of song, until 
at length the little distressed wanderer laid her head 
on her protector's shoulder, and went fast asleep, in 
spite of howling blast and rain that was now coming 
down heavily. 

Stella envied her sleeping burden ; it seemed to her 
just then, that to be carried in strong arms would be 
so very restful. She scarcely waited to receive the 
mother s thanks when she deposited her charge on the 
cottage threshold, but she heard her say — " All on us 
would be lost without you, Miss Stella." 

And yet, thought Stella, that one of all others could 
do so well without her; and yet, also, day by day, was 
the conviction deepening within her that she could not 
live without him. That was the literal fact; nobody 
should ever know it if she could help it, but she could 
not live without that other life — ^not live as she once 
had lived. Call it weakness — call it want of proper 
pride, if you will, — you who judge a woman's heart 
by a code of conventionalities and proprieties; but 
before you pass your final sentence, wait until your 
nature is Uke her nature. 

Down came the rain pitilessly, and the wind was so 
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strong that she was forced to close her umbrella. 
Rivers were running in the road; it was difficult to 
find a dry place for her feet, and she was uncomfortably 
conscious that her boots were not of the thickest. 

A figure loomed through the twilight of mist and 
rain — short, square, thick-set. 

"Stella? That's right; they told me at the gate 
which way you had gone. You have no business to 
be out in this. We're going to have a dirty night, and 
it's a sufficiently unclean evening." 

He held the umbrella over her, and she told him 
what had kept her out later than she had intended. 

"Stupid little brat! It would have found its way 
home somehow. You have always had the most foolish 
way of looking after people, Stella. Don't laugh me 
to scorn like that " — she began by laughing, but ended 
with a cough. " How long have you had that cough ? 
I hear you hacking away every time I come down now." 

" I begin to think it is chronic," she replied lightly. 
"Don't look so fearfully grave, Roger. I really don't 
know how long I have had it ; I have not noticed, and 
it isn't worth talking about. As to the rain, I don't 
mind it one bit. I have had a hard struggle with the 
elements, and that's just what I enjoy; I hate to be 
beaten ! And now don't preach any more, for here we 
are at home. Doesn't our 'ain fireside' look cheery 
through the windows ? " 

It was the study-fire blazing away, and from it came 

her father. 

z 
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" My darling girl ! How is it you were not hurried 
home by weather as we were ? " 

"Sheer wilfulness and obstinacy, sir," said Roger 
before she could answer, as he drew ofif her drippmg 
ulster ; and she, laughing again, removed her drenched 
beaver hat, and shook back her hair, which hung damp 
about her eyes and cheeks. 

But the walk, or the weather, or both, must have 
been too much for her, for she was unusually tired 
in the evening; she kept up bravely during dinner, 
drawing Roger on, and answering him back again with 
spirit; then, afterwards, when they retired to the 
study for warmth and cosiness, she lay on the sofa, 
pleading : 

" I am so stupidly tired by the wind and the rain, 
that I must put myself here for a little while, and 
I can listen to you two talking, with your pipes, over 
the fire/' 

They did not both talk ; the Vicar had it all his own 
way, whilst Roger smoked, and thought of something 
much nearer home than his uncle's early experiences. 

Stella lay with closed eyes, and they thought she was 
asleep, but she was only closing her eyes to bar the 
tears from making their exit ; for, as she would herself 
have expressed it, something had made her foolish that 
night. 
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CHAPTEK XI. 

IN THE SUMMER-HOUSE ONCE MORE. 

Before the spring came Koger found himself a rich 
man, for " old Norris " — who, as Stella's father once 
said, "was only waiting till Roger married to settle 
something handsome upon him " — had died, leaving 
to his godson all his woridly possessions, together with 
the injunction not to follow his godfather's footsteps 
in the way of single blessedness, but to marry speedily. 

Before the spring came Roger found himself a poor 
man, for his dearest treasure was being taken from him, 
and he had no power to keep it. Stella was going 
away from them all. It was what he had foreseen from 
the very first. The shock to her system had been a 
tremendous one ; the will was manful, but that wonder- 
ful vital force always so pre-eminent in her had grasped 
that other life tenaciously, and when it loosened itself 
from her hold, she sank. The stab was a mortal one, 
and she could not rally her forces. Body and mind are 
not so independent of one another as to allow the life 
of one to be injured without the other suffering with 

Z 2 
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it ; therefore her whole system was depressed. A chill 
haxl been taken on the day of that autumn walk, and 
in the ensuing week Roger, received the news that 
Stella's cold had developed into a slight congestion 
of one lung, but that there was no cause for alarm, only 
great care must be taken to avoid more serious symp- 
toms. Great care was taken, but in spite of it all those 
serious symptoms appeared ; and when at last the fever 
and delirium left her, they had only given place to 
a fatal enemy, against which the greatest physician, 
the most highly-extolled sanatorium, the tenderest 
devotion, would be powerless. Week by week as he 
came down to the Vicarage, Roger realized more and 
more intensely what the poor father strove hard to shut 
his eyes against — for he could not face the awful fact 
that a rapid decline was doing its worst with Stella. 
She knew it, and whenever her father spoke of taking 
her away and of letting the Vicarage, she used to plead 
so hard to be kept at home, — " if he did not mind ; she 
was very silly perhaps, but she felt as if she should be 
80 miserably home-sick — she did love her home so." 

"What are we to do?" asked the poor father of 
Roger. "Andrewes said when he was last here that 
Davos-platz might do her good ; but she does cling so to 
her home I — it seems cruel to speak of it to her. If we 
could only get him to say decidedly one way or the 
other ! I meant to have asked him myself the other 
day again, but — I could not." 

Could not face the fact. Roger understood ; luid he 
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determined to ascertain it for himself at any cost. Dr. 
Andrewes was a personal friend of his, as well as a 
leading physician. Koger went to him with the frank 
avowal that he wished to know the bare truth about 
his cousin for his own satisfaction. Would any change 
of climate, any measure whatever, save Stella's life? 
None whatever, was the answer, given in more words, 
and kindly ones. But the fiat had gone forth. 

" Let the end come in her own home," he added, " as 
she so much wishes that it should.^' 

It was in that sweet time of early lengthening March 
days, when Koger went down to the Vicarage with the 
doom in his heart. 

Stella used to be drawn in her chair into the park, 
and the children would bring her the first spring 
flowers ; and her father was with her always. When- 
ever parish-work was done he would be by Stella's 
couch, or beside her chair, with the hope that had once 
nerved his cheerfulness now fast dying out of him. 
Like a startling revelation, it was being borne in upon 
him more and more surely that Stella's love had been 
her life. 

" Do you think, Roger," he asked pitifully one day ; 
" do you think it would have made any difiference if 
I had let them write ? " 

■ 

What could Roger do but shake his head and reply : 
" The Fates will have it so. No letters would have 
made him good enough for her." 

But Roger's own words so constantly haunted the 
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Vicax now, " You must remember that you would not 
let them write," that he was, on the point of begging 
Stella's forgiveness if Roger had not conjured him to do 
nothing of the sort. 

" It would be inexpressibly painful to her," he urged ; 
" she never mentions the subject, so how can we ? It 
was his mother who worked behind the scenes, and 
Nora; I knew they would. And they influenced 
Philip, and he was a mean-spirited fool to be so 
influenced." 

" He would never have been good enough for her," 
sighed the Vicar. " Yet, if I had let them write. . . ." 

Yes ; Roger also wondered what diflference that per- 
mission might have worked in the chain of circum- 
stance. But speculation was not often to the fore now, 
absorbed as he was in the ever-present fact that Stella 
was going and that he was to be left. 

They had carried her into the summer-house one 
afternoon at her own request. It was marvellously 
mild and balmy for the time of year, and she thought 
she felt stronger, not quite so weary ; she wanted so 
much to see if the wood on Whip Hill was tinged with 
green yet. He and she were alone there, as they had 
been often and often in the spring and summer days 
that were gone. 

"Roger, I am so glad you are a rich man," she 
began. " I have never spoken about it to you, have I ? 
I am always so wrapped up in myself now. But you 
won't have to work so hard, and you will be able to 
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marry. I am going to tell you who / should like you 
to choose/' — here there was a touch of playfulness which 
would often spring up irrepressibly — she went on : 
"When Ada was here last week, she told me that 
little Forget-me-nots — you remember little Forget- 
me-nots ? " 

As of old, Koger was leaning on the window-sill. 
Yes ; he remembered her. What of that ? 

" Ada told me that she was going away with her 
people, out of London altogether, and the poor little 
thing is so wretched at the thought. Can you guess why ?" 

No ; he had not the slightest idea. 

" Roger, you are blind I Then I am afraid it will be 
no use my telling you, only I thought it might help if 
you knew how very much she cares for you. Ada 
is sure of it, and so am I." 

It was a strange state of things. Here was an 
undreamed-of disclosure made to him by one for whom 
he was feeling that it was almost too great a strain 
upon his strength not to tell her all that she was to 
him. She was as ignorant of the one as he was of 
the other. Neither did it touch him or affect him 
in the least at the present moment, for poor little 
Forget-me-nots was out of his world altogether. His 
world was with Stella, in Stella ; without her he could 
see and feel nothing just now. Therefore he only said 
without turning round : 

" Does she ? I really don't care whether she does 
or not." 
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" Oh dear I Then I wish I had not told you ! ' 
replied Stella, much troubled. 

She spoke and looked so like the normal Stella, the 
Stella of his every-day life, who would always look 
piteously mortified if a pet scheme was dashed, that he 
almost felt as if all things were going on as usual, and 
as if there were no parting near a* hand. 

" I hope you will marry, Roger, some day. You will, 
won't you ? *' 

" Stella mia, you are evidently dreadfully afraid of 
my becoming a fussy old bachelor ! " he said, with 
an attempt at a laugh. 

" No, I'm not — it is not that," she said wistfully. 

"What is it then?" 

She paused a moment, before saying : 

*' If you will bring your head into the summer-house 
and sit down here by me, I could tell you ; but I can't 
talk nicely whilst you are studying the clouds, and 
speculating on whether it is a good day for fishing or 
• not," — the playful tone again — she was irresistible ; he 
drew in his head, and stood with his back against the 
wall close beside her; never had his thoughts been 
further from fishing. 

" Perhaps it is a foolish reason," she said with her 
face raised to his, and a smile upon it; "perhaps I 
flatter myself too much, only I can't help feeling some- 
times afraid that you^ — don't mind what I am going to 
say, Roger — afraid that you may miss me so much that 
you will be very lonely ; because you see we have been 
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SO like brother and sister always. I know dad will be 
lonely too, but then he will not have so very long to be 
alone perhaps, and so I must just leave him with — with 
our Father. I'm not going to talk 'goody-goody, 
because I know you hate it; I'm only saying what I 
believe and feel so strongly; I must just leave dad 
with God. But I can't help seeing your life stretching 
out such a long, long way perhaps — and I should 
so dearly like to see a sunshiny home of your own in it, 
— to think that you may have one some day. And, 
Roger — I should not mind a bit if the happiness of it 
would make you forget the old days, — no, not forget 
perhaps, but throw them a very long way back ; because 
those who go away cannot be always remembered, you 
know. I should so like to feel almost sure that you are 
looking forward to a home of your own, with the right 
woman in it — eh, Roger ? " 

He had not moved, nor attempted to speak all the 
while that she was speaking ; once he almost cried out, 
" Leave me with God too, Love ! — leave me to Him only 
in this my agony, and don't profane it by mention of 
any other woman — any one to supplant you ! " but he 
controlled himself It was a mighty struggle ; and yet, 
having kept his secret so long, why not keep it for 
ever, now, when it would be only a pain for her to know 
it ? To utter his feeling for her now would trouble the 
peace and the strange happiness that hung about her, 
and therefore would be an act of deliberate selfishness 
on his part. If he could, he would keep silent to the 
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end, — silent through life and through death ; until, in 
the day when all secrets shall be revealed, Stella would 
know his secret; he wondered how things would be 
then, and if it would trouble her in that day. Her 
voice called him back again from his speculations : 

" Roger, dear, I'm afraid I have vexed you ; I won t 
say another word about it." 

Would any words ever leave his lips again ? His 

throat was terribly dry, and his tongue seemed stiflf and 

immovable. Had he been a woman, he would have 

let the great tears flow until uncontrollable sobs would 

bring relief; being a man, he stood there with his arms 

folded across his breast, his eyes on the ground, and his 

face set as a flint. Little white clouds flitted across the 

» 

bright blue of the morning sky; thrushes trilled out 
fresh rich notes ; cattle grazed quietly in the meadows 
between the summer-house and the river ; — and here in 
the summer-house was a tragedy of life and death being 
played out. 

" No ; you have not vexed me," he said at length, in 
a voice little above a whisper, only raising his eyes, not 
changing his position ; " but still, I would rather ..." 
He stopped for a moment, then with a little laugh — 
such a ghost of a laugh ! — " Well — suppose we let the 
Future be, and then let the Fates do their worst." 

" Not ' the Fates '," she pleaded, " but God. Do you 
know that the conviction of life gets stronger as death 
comes nearer ? More and more deeply do I realize that 
death is only an inevitable breach in the law of life ; 
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but the great law of life continues for ever and ever. 
I seem to hear more and more distinctly day by day, 
night by night, the voice we heard in the Abbey 
repeating his Master's words, ' I am come that they 
might have Life/ I see it in every, leaf; I hear it in 
every bird's song ; it speaks in your wonderfully strong 
affection for me, Roger ; I see it working even out of 
the ills and evils which trouble us — ^life even out of 
them — not death ; only the body is so weak," she added 
with a little sigh. "You see what I mean? You 
follow me, don't you, Roger ? " 

Then he bent over her, with one arm across her, 
supporting himself by the window-ledge. 

"Yes; I see — I know," he murmured hoarsely. 
" But listen, Stella, for I must say my say now.'' He 
spoke rapidly, being afraid of breaking down if he 
paused to consider. " You have always convinced me 
of a life that goes on for ever more fully than any 
mortal man or woman or thing — ^you are going out of 
my world now. If, when in that fuller life, you may 
leave it to come back to those who are out in the cold 
here, — just for a moment — ^with a word or touch, — will 
you come to me ? " 

She saw such anguish in his eyes, heard such a heart- 
break in his voice, that she could not say "why" or 
"how" to this request extraordinary from a most 
practical man of the world like Cousin Roger; she 
could only say, as if it had been quite a natural request 
to make : 
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" I will if I can ; but, Roger, you used to say you 
did not beUeve in ghosts." 

She smiled as she spoke, and the smile was almost 
more than he could bear. 

"I don't know that I do," he replied; "but I do 
believe in your power of life — and in your power of 
wilir 

"It must be as God wills," she murmured; then, 
with the change again from grave to gay : " You used 
to feel the power of my will a little too much in the 
long-ago days, poor Roger. After lessons, how you 
used always to play at what / liked — how I used to lay 
down the law. But not after your first term of college, 
when you came here full of authority ; I never shall 
forget that day when you told dad I was simply unbear- 
able, and how I laughed at you — it was the time of the 
cricket-week at the Firs, do you remember ? Sit down, 
won't you, Roger? and let us talk of 'don*t-you- 
remembers ' ; I do love them so [ " 

He could only do as she wished; so he sat down 
beside her, and together they ransacked old memory- 
hoards until they reached Ihe Philiprdays, when she 
said: 

" I think I am rather tired now ; will you take me 
in-doors, please ? " 

And after he had laid her on the sofa in the study, 
where she lay always when in-doors that her father 
might have her as near him as possible, she said : 

"Thank you, Roger; you do it all just like a 
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woman." Then, taking his hand in hers, as he was 
turning away : " There was something I wanted to say 
to you just now as we were leaving the summer-house 
— it was this: I think we must always remember — 
don't you ? " 

" Yes ; I think so too. I believe it." 

"Then I wonder how it will be with some things," 
mused Stella, closing her eyes. 

And Koger wondered too. 

*^^0 ^^0 ^^0 ^^0 ^^0 

Last summer Roger Holland was at a large garden- 
party at the Firs, given on the occasion of Cyril 
Grey's bringing home his bride. Roger had been 
secured weeks beforehand as a first-rate tennis-player, 
but his partner had reason to be grievously disappointed 
in him before the first game was played out. She had 
thought him charming in every way until some lookers- 
on standing by apparently disturbed him by their 
conversation; but then, a good tennis-player ought 
surely to be above such distractions. 

A young lady with a high-pitched voice was saying : 

"I came home with my father from Calcutta only 
last week — such a delightful voyage, and most nice 
people on board ! When you were at Pawnee, did 
you know Mr. Evans the chaplain?' I think he was 
only there for three years, and then went fuiiher 
up-country." 

"Philip Evans? Yes; a very good fellow," replied 
her companion. 
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" You knew him ? How very fiinny ! " went on the 
fair speaker. " He and his wife came home with us, 
and we became such friends ; they were both charming ; 
he had been out for six years, and was coming home 
for a few months." 

"I. know them both; and I thought his wife the 
most ill-tempered little flirt I ever met," said the 
gentleman laughing, " and I pitied him accordingly." 

" Ah ! but then you men are so unreasonable ! Shall 
we take a turn now on the terrace ? " 

Roger^s hand and eye lost their cunning for the 
afternoon after that snatch of conversation overheard ; 
and his reputation as a tennis-player was quite lost at 
the Firs — lost in an hour; shaken by a few words. 
It was the wonderful power of association which had 
brought back days, months, years, with fast-crowding 
recollections of faces, tones, and words. Lapse of time 
makes no difference to the man or woman who has a 
heart that feels, and a mind that remembers. 



THE END. 
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